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MR. PRESIDENT: 

No man thinks more highly than I do of the patriotism, as well as 
abilities, of the very worthy gentlemen who have just addressed the 
House. But different men often see the same subject in different lights; 
and, therefore, I hope that it will not be thought disrespectful to 
those gentlemen, if, entertaining as I do, opinions of a character very 
opposite to theirs, I shall speak forth my sentiments freely and without 
reserve. This is no time for ceremony. The question before the House is 
one of awful moment to this country. For my own part I consider it as 



nothing less than a question of freedom or slavery; and in proportion to 
the magnitude of the subject ought to be the freedom of the debate. It 
is only in this way that we can hope to arrive at truth, and fulfil the 
great responsibility Which we hold to God and our country. Should I keep 
back my opinions at such a time, through fear of giving offence, I 
should consider myself as guilty of treason toward my country, and of an 
act of disloyalty toward the majesty of heaven, which I revere above all 
earthly-kings. 

Mr. President, it is natural to man to indulge in the illusions of hope. 

We are apt to shut our eyes against a painful truth, and listen to the 
song of that syren, till she transforms us into beasts. Is this the part 
of wise men, engaged in a great and arduous struggle for liberty? Are we 
disposed to be of the number of those who, having eyes, see not, and 
having ears, hear not, the things which so nearly concern their temporal 
salvation? For my part, whatever anguish of spirit it may cost, I am 
willing to know the whole truth; to know the worst and to provide for 
it. 

I have but one lamp by which my feet are guided; and that is the lamp of 
experience. I know of no way of judging of the future but by the past. 

And judging by the past, I wish to know what there has been in the 
conduct of the British ministry for the last ten years, to justify those 
hopes with which gentlemen have been pleased to solace themselves and 
the House? Is it that insidious smile with which our petition has been 
lately received? Trust it not, sir; it will prove a snare to your feet. 

Suffer not yourselves to be betrayed with a kiss. Ask yourselves how 
this gracious reception of our petition comports with these war-like 
preparations which cover our waters and darken our land. Are fleets and 
armies necessary to a work of love and reconciliation? Have we shown 
ourselves so unwilling to be reconciled, that force must be called in to 
win back our love? Let us not deceive ourselves, sir. These are the 
implements of war and subjugation; the last arguments to which kings 
resort. I ask gentlemen, sir, what means this martial array. If its 
purpose be not to force us to submission? Can gentlemen assign any other 
possible motives for it? Has Great Britain any enemy, in this quarter of 
the world, to call for all this accumulation of navies and armies? No, 
sir, she has none. They are meant for us; they can be meant for no 
other. They are sent over to bind and rivet upon us those chains which 
the British ministry have been so long forging. And what have we to 
oppose to them? Shall we try argument? Sir, we have been trying that for 
the last ten years. Have we any thing new to offer on the subject? 

Nothing. We have held the subject up in every light of which it is 
capable; but it has been all in vain. Shall we resort to entreaty and 
humble supplication? What terms shall we find which have not been 
already exhausted? Let us not, I beseech you, sir, deceive ourselves 
longer. Sir, we have done every thing that could be done, to avert the 
storm which is now coming on. We have petitioned; we have remonstrated; 
we have supplicated: we have prostrated ourselves before the throne, and 



have implored its interposition to arrest the tyrannical hands of the 
ministry and parliament. Our petitions have been slighted; our 
remonstrances have produced additional violence and insult; our 
supplications have been disregarded; and we have been spurned, with 
contempt, from the foot of the throne. In vain, after these things, may 
we indulge the fond hope of peace and reconciliation. There is no longer 
any room for hope. If we wish to be free—if we mean to preserve 
inviolate those inestimable privileges for which we have been so long 
contending—if we mean not basely to abandon the noble struggle in which 
we have been so long engaged, and which we have pledged ourselves never 
to abandon until the glorious object of our contest shall be obtained, 
we must fight! I repeat it, sir, we must fight! An appeal to arms and to 
the God of Hosts is all that is left us! 

They tell us, sir, that we are weak; unable to cope with so formidable 
an adversary. But when shall we be stronger? Will it be the next week, 
or the next year? Will it be when we are totally disarmed, and when a 
British guard shall be stationed in every house? Shall we gather 
strength by irresolution and inaction? Shall we acquire the means of 
effectual resistance, by lying supinely on our backs, and hugging the 
delusive phantom of hope, until our enemies shall have bound us hand and 
foot? Sir, we are not weak, if we make a proper use of the means which 
the God of nature bath placed in our power. Three millions of people, 
armed in the holy cause of liberty, and in such a country as that which 
we possess, are invincible by any force which our enemy can send against 
us. Besides, sir, we shall not fight our battles alone. There is a just 
God who presides over the destinies of nations; and who will raise up 
friends to fight our battles for us. The battle, sir, is not to the 
strong alone; it is to the vigilant, the active, the brave. Besides, 
sir, we have no election. If we were base enough to desire it, it is now 
too late to retire from the contest. There is no retreat, but in 
submission and slavery! Our chains are forged! Their clanking may be 
heard on the plains of Boston! The war is inevitable—and let it come! I 
repeat it, sir, let it come! 

It is in vain, sir, to extenuate the matter. Gentlemen may cry peace, 
peace—but there is no peace. The war is actually begun! The next gale 
that sweeps from the north will bring to our ears the clash of 
resounding arms. Our brethren are already in the field! Why stand we 
here idle? What is it that gentlemen wish? What would they have? Is life 
so dear, or peace so sweet, as to be purchased at the price of chains 
and slavery? Forbid it, Almighty God! I know not what course others may 
take; but as for me, give me liberty, or give me death! 




[LETTER] 48. ABIGAIL ADAMS. 

from The Project Gutenberg EBook of Familiar Letters of John Adams and His Wife 

Abigail Adams During the Revolution, by John Adams and Abigail Adams and Charles Francis Adams 

Braintree, 25 June, 1775. 

My father has been more afflicted by the destruction of Charlestown than 
by anything which has heretofore taken place. Why should not his 
countenance be sad, when the city, the place of his father's sepulchre, 
lieth waste, and the gates thereof are consumed with fire? Scarcely one 
stone remaineth upon another; but in the midst of sorrow we have 
abundant cause of thankfulness, that so few of our brethren are numbered 
with the slain, whilst our enemies were cut down like the grass before 
the scythe. But one officer of all the Welsh fusileers remains to tell 
his story. Many poor wretches die for want of proper assistance and care 
of their wounds. 

Every account agrees in fourteen or fifteen hundred slain and wounded 
upon their side, nor can I learn that they dissemble the number 
themselves. We had some heroes that day, who fought with amazing 
intrepidity and courage. 

"Extremity is the trier of spirits; 

—common chances common men can bear." 

And, "When the sea is calm, all boats alike 
Show mastership in floating: fortune's blows 
When most struck home, being _bravely_ warded, crave 
A noble cunning." 

I hear that General Howe said that the battle upon the Plains of Abram 
was but a bauble to this. When we consider all the circumstances 
attending this action, we stand astonished that our people were not all 
cut off. They had but one hundred feet intrenched, the number who were 
engaged did not exceed eight hundred, and they with not half ammunition 
enough; the reinforcement not able to get to them seasonably. The tide 
was up, and high, so that their floating batteries came upon each side 
of the causeway, and their row-galleys kept a continual fire. Added to 
this, the fire from Copp's Hill, and from the ships; the town in flames, 
all around them, and the heat from the flames so intense as scarcely to 
be borne; the day one of the hottest we have had this season, and the 
wind blowing the smoke in their faces,—only figure to yourself all 
these circumstances, and then consider that we do not count sixty men 
lost. [83] My heart overflows at the recollection. 

We live in continual expectation of hostilities. Scarcely a day that 
does not produce some; but, like good Nehemiah, having made our prayer 
unto God, and set the people with their swords, their spears, and their 
bows, we will say unto them, "Be not ye afraid of them; remember the 



Lord, who is great and terrible, and fight for your brethren, your sons, 
and your daughters, your wives and your houses." 

I have just received yours of the 17th of June, in seven days only; 
every line from that far[84] country is precious; you do not tell me how 
you do, but I will hope better. Alas, you little thought what distress 
we were in the day you wrote. They delight in molesting us upon the 
Sabbath. Two Sabbaths we have been in such alarm that we have had no 
meeting; this day we have sat under our own vine in quietness; have 
heard Mr. Taft, from Psalms, "The Lord is good to all, and his tender 
mercies are over all his works." The good man was earnest and pathetic; 

I could forgive his weakness for the sake of his sincerity, but I long 
for a Cooper and an Eliot. I want a person who has feeling and 
sensibility, who can take one up with him,— 

And "in his duty prompt, at every call," 

Can "watch, and weep, and pray, and feel for all." 

Mr. Rice joins General Heath's regiment to-morrow, as adjutant. Your 
brother is very desirous of being in the army, but your good mother is 
really violent against it. I cannot persuade nor reason her into a 
consent. Neither he nor I dare let her know that he is trying for a 
place. My brother has a captain's commission, and is stationed at 
Cambridge. I thought you had the best of intelligence, or I should have 
taken pains to be more particular. As to Boston, there are many persons 
yet there who would be glad to get out if they could. Mr. Boylston, and 
Mr. Gill, the printer, with his family, are held upon the black list, it 
is said. 'T is certain they watch them so narrowly that they cannot 
escape. Mr. Mather got out a day or two before Charlestown was 
destroyed, and had lodged his papers and what else he got out at Mr. 
Carey's, but they were all consumed; so were many other people's, who 
thought they might trust their little there till teams could be 
procured to remove them. The people from the almshouse and workhouse 
were sent to the lines, last week, to make room for their wounded, they 
say. Medford people are all removed. Every seaport seems in motion. O 
North, may the groans and cries of the injured and oppressed harrow up 
thy soul. We have a prodigious army, but we lack many accommodations 
which we need. I hope the appointment of these new Generals will give 
satisfaction; they must be proof against calumny. In a contest like 
this, continual reports are circulated by our enemies, and they catch 
with the unwary and the gaping crowd, who are ready to listen to the 
marvelous without considering of consequences, even though their best 
friends are injured. 

I have not ventured to inquire one word of you about your return. I do 
not know whether I ought to wish for it; it seems as if your sitting 
together was absolutely necessary, whilst every day is big with events. 


Mr. Bowdoin called Friday and took his leave of me, desiring I would 



present his affectionate regards to you. I have hopes that he will 
recover; he has mended a good deal. He wished he could have stayed in 
Braintree, but his lady was fearful. 

Yours evermore, 

PORTIA. 

FOOTNOTES: 

[Footnote 83: Of course the statements in this letter, gathered from the 
rumors of the moment, are not to be relied on as precisely accurate.] 

[Footnote 84: The "far country" was Philadelphia.] 


49. ABIGAIL ADAMS. 


5 July, 1775. 

I have received a good deal of paper from you. I wish it had been more 
covered; the writing is very scant, yet I must not grumble. I know your 
time is not yours nor mine. Your labors must be great and your mouth 
closed; but all you may communicate, I beg you would. There is a 
pleasure, I know not whence it arises, nor can I stop now to find it 
out, but I say there is a degree of pleasure in being able to tell news, 
especially any that so nearly concerns us, as all your proceedings do. 

I should have been more particular, but I thought you knew everything 
that passed here. The present state of the inhabitants of Boston is that 
of the most abject slaves, under the most cruel and despotic of tyrants. 
Among many instances I could mention, let me relate one. Upon the 17th 
of June, printed handbills were posted up at the corners of the streets, 
and upon houses, forbidding any inhabitants to go upon their houses, or 
upon any eminence, on pain of death; the inhabitants dared not to look 
out of their houses, nor to be heard or seen to ask a question. Our 
prisoners were brought over to the Long Wharf, and there lay all night, 
without any care of their wounds, or any resting-place but the 
pavements, until the next day, when they exchanged it for the jail, 
since which we hear they are civilly treated. Their living cannot be 
good, as they can have no fresh provisions; their beef, we hear, is all 
gone, and their wounded men die very fast, so that they have a report 
that the bullets were poisoned. Fish they cannot have, they have 
rendered it so difficult to procure; and the admiral is such a villain 
as to oblige every fishing schooner to pay a dollar every time it goes 
out. The money that has been paid for passes is incredible. Some have 



given ten, twenty, thirty, and forty dollars, to get out with a small 
proportion of their things. It is reported and believed that they have 
taken up a number of persons and committed them to jail, we know not for 
what in particular. Master Lovell is confined in the dungeon; a son of 
Mr. Edes is in jail, and one Wiburt, a ship-carpenter, is now upon trial 
for his life. God alone knows to what length these wretches will go, and 
will, I hope, restrain their malice. 

I would not have you be distressed about me. Danger, they say, makes 
people valiant. Hitherto I have been distressed, but not dismayed. I 
have felt for my country and her sons. I have bled with them and for 
them. Not all the havoc and devastation they have made has wounded me 
like the death of Warren. We want him in the Senate; we want him in his 
profession; we want him in the field. We mourn for the citizen, the 
senator, the physician, and the warrior. May we have others raised up in 
his room. 

I have had a very kind and friendly visit from our dear friends Colonel 
Warren, lady, and son. Mrs. Warren spent almost a week with me, and he 
came and met her here, and kept Sabbath with me. I suppose she will 
write to you, though she says you are in her debt. 

You scarcely make mention of Dr. Franklin. Surely he must be a valuable 
member. Pray what is become of your Judas? I see he is not with you upon 
the list of delegates. I wish I could come and see you. I never suffer 
myself to think you are about returning soon. Can it, will it be? May I 
ask, may I wish for it? When once I expect you, the time will crawl till 
I see you. But hush! Do you kn ow it is eleven o'clock at night? We have 
had some very fine rains since I wrote you last. I hope we shall not now 
have famine added to war. Grain, grain is what we want here. Meat we 
have enough, and to spare. Pray don’t let Bass forget my pins. Hardwick 
has applied to me for Mr. Bass to get him a hundred of needles, number 
six, to carry on his stocking weaving. We shall very soon have no 
coffee, nor sugar, nor pepper, here; but whortleberries and milk we are 
not obliged to commerce for. I saw a letter of yours to Colonel Palmer, 
by General Washington. I hope I have one too. Good night. With thoughts 
of thee do I close my eyes. Angels guard and protect thee; and may a 
safe return erelong bless thy 

PORTIA. 


[LETTER] 50. JOHN ADAMS. 

IBID 


Philadelphia, 7 July, 1775. 



I have received your very agreeable favors of June 22 and 25. They 
contain more particulars than any letters I had before received from 
anybody. 

It is not at all surprising to me, that the wanton, cruel, and infamous 
conflagration of Charlestown, the place of your father's nativity, 
should afflict him. Let him know that I sincerely condole with him on 
that melancholy event. It is a method of conducting war long since 
become disreputable among civilized nations. But every year brings us 
fresh evidence that we have nothing to hope for from our loving mother 
country, but cruelties more abominable than those which are practiced by 
the savage Indians. 

The account you give me of the numbers slain on the side of our enemies 
is afflicting to humanity, although it is a glorious proof of the 
bravery of our worthy countrymen. Considering all the disadvantages 
under which they fought, they really exhibited prodigies of valor. Your 
description of the distresses of the worthy inhabitants of Boston and 
the other seaport towns is enough to melt a heart of stone. Our 
consolation must be this, my dear, that cities may be rebuilt, and a 
people reduced to poverty may acquire fresh property. But a constitution 
of government, once changed from freedom, can never be restored. 
Liberty, once lost, is lost forever. When the people once surrender 
their share in the legislature, and their right of defending the 
limitations upon the Government, and of resisting every encroachment 
upon them, they can never regain it. 

The loss of Mr. Mather's library, which was a collection of books and 
manuscripts made by himself, his father, his grandfather, and 
great-grandfather, and was really very curious and valuable, is 
irreparable. The family picture you draw is charming indeed. My dear 
Abby, Johnny, Charley, and Tommy, I long to see you, and to share with 
your mamma the pleasures of your conversation. I feel myself much 
obliged to Mr. Bowdoin, Mr. Wibird, and the two families you mention, 
for their civilities to you. My compliments to them. Does Mr. Wibird 
preach against oppression and the other cardinal vices of the times? 

Tell him the clergy here of every denomination, not excepting the 
Episcopalian, thunder and lighten every Sabbath. They pray for Boston 
and the Massachusetts. They thank God most explicitly and fervently for 
our remarkable successes. They pray for the American army. They seem to 
feel as if they were among you. 

You ask if every member feels for us? Every member says he does, and 
most of them really do. But most of them feel more for themselves. In 
every society of men, in every club I ever yet saw, you find some who 
are timid, their fears hurry them away upon every alarm; some who are 
selfish and avaricious, on whose callous hearts nothing but interest and 
money can make impression. There are some persons in New York and 



Philadelphia to whom a ship is dearer than a city, and a few barrels of 
flour than a thousand lives—other men's lives, I mean. 

You ask, Can they realize what we suffer? I answer, No. They can't. They 
don't. And, to excuse them as well as I can, I must confess, I should 
not be able to do it myself, if I was not more acquainted with it by 
experience than they are. 

I am grieved for Dr. Tufts’s[85] ill-health, but rejoiced exceedingly at 
his virtuous exertions in the cause of his country. I am happy to hear 
that my brothers were at Grape Island, and behaved well. My love to 
them, and duty to my mother. 

It gives me more pleasure than I can express, to learn that you sustain 
with so much fortitude the shocks and terrors of the times. You are 
really brave, my dear. You are a heroine, and you have reason to be. For 
the worst that can happen can do you no harm. A soul as pure, as 
benevolent, as virtuous and pious as yours, has nothing to fear, but 
everything to hope and expect from the last of human evils. I am glad 
you have secured an asylum, though I hope you will not have occasion for 
it. 

There is an amiable, ingenious hussy, named Betsey Smith, for whom I 
have a very great regard. Be pleased to make my love acceptable to her, 
and let her know that her elegant pen cannot be more usefully employed 
than in writing letters to her brother at Philadelphia, though it may be 
more agreeably, in writing to young gentlemen. 

The other day, after I had received a letter of yours, with one or two 
others, Mr. William Barrell desired to read them. I put them into his 
hand, and the next morning had them returned in a large bundle packed up 
with two great heaps of pins, with a very polite card requesting 
Portia's acceptance of them. I shall bring them with me when I return. 

But when that will be is uncertain. I hope not more than a month hence. 

I have really had a very disagreeable time of it. My health, and 
especially my eyes, have been so very bad that I have not been so fit 
for business as I ought; and if I had been in perfect health, I should 
have had, in the present condition of my country and my friends, no 
taste for pleasure. But Dr. Young has made a kind of cure of my health, 
and Dr. Church of my eyes. 

I have received two kind letters from your uncle Smith. Do thank him for 
them. I shall forever love him for them. I love everybody that writes to 
me. 


I am forever yours. 


FOOTNOTES: 



[Footnote 85: Dr. Tufts lived at Weymouth.] 


ON THE EXPEDIENCY OF ADOPTING THE FEDERAL 
CONSTITUTION 

ALEXANDER HAMILTON, 

OF NEW YORK. (BORN 1757, DIED 1804.) 

from Project Gutcnberg's American Eloquence, Volume I. (of 4), by Various 


-CONVENTION OF NEW YORK, 
JUNE 24, 1788. 


I am persuaded, Mr. Chairman, that I in my turn shall be indulged, in 
addressing the committee. We all, in equal sincerity, profess to be 
anxious for the establishment of a republican government, on a safe and 
solid basis. It is the object of the wishes of every honest man in the 
United States, and I presume that I shall not be disbelieved, when I 
declare, that it is an object of all others, the nearest and most dear 
to my own heart. The means of accomplishing this great purpose become 
the most important study which can interest mankind. It is our duty to 
examine all those means with peculiar attention, and to choose the best 
and most effectual. It is our duty to draw from nature, from reason, 
from examples, the best principles of policy, and to pursue and apply 
them in the formation of our government. We should contemplate and 
compare the systems, which, in this examination, come under our view; 
distinguish, with a careful eye, the defects and excellencies of each, 
and discarding the former, incorporate the latter, as far as 
circumstances will admit, into our Constitution. If we pursue a 
different course and neglect this duty, we shall probably disappoint the 
expectations of our country and of the world. 

In the commencement of a revolution, which received its birth from the 
usurpations of tyranny, nothing was more natural, than that the public 
mind should be influenced by an extreme spirit of jealousy. To resist 
these encroachments, and to nourish this spirit, was the great object of 
all our public and private institutions. The zeal for liberty became 
predominant and excessive. In forming our confederation, this passion 
alone seemed to actuate us, and we appear to have had no other view than 
to secure ourselves from despotism. The object certainly was a valuable 
one, and deserved our utmost attention. But, sir, there is another 
object equally important, and which our enthusiasm rendered us little 
capable of regarding: I mean a principle of strength and stability in 





the organization of our government, and vigor in its operations. This 
purpose can never be accomplished but by the establishment of some 
select body, formed peculiarly upon this principle. There are few 
positions more demonstrable than that there should be in every republic, 
some permanent body to correct the prejudices, check the intemperate 
passions, and regulate the fluctuations of a popular assembly. It is 
evident, that a body instituted for these purposes, must be so formed as 
to exclude as much as possible from its own character, those infirmities 
and that mutability which it is designed to remedy. It is therefore 
necessary that it should be small, that it should hold its authority 
during a considerable period, and that it should have such an 
independence in the exercise of its powers, as will divest it as much as 
possible of local prejudices. It should be so formed as to be the centre 
of political knowledge, to pursue always a steady line of conduct, and 
to reduce every irregular propensity to system. Without this 
establishment, we may make experiments without end, but shall never have 
an efficient government. 

It is an unquestionable truth, that the body of the people in every 
country desire sincerely its prosperity; but it is equally 
unquestionable, that they do not possess the discernment and stability 
necessary for systematic government. To deny that they are frequently 
led into the grossest errors by misinformation and passion, would be a 
flattery which their own good sense must despise. That branch of 
administration especially, which involves our political relations with 
foreign states, a community will ever be incompetent to. These truths 
are not often held up in public assemblies: but they cannot be unknown 
to any who hear me. From these principles it follows, that there ought 
to be two distinct bodies in our government: one, which shall be 
immediately constituted by and peculiarly represent the people, and 
possess all the popular features; another, formed upon the principle, 
and for the purposes, before explained. Such considerations as these 
induced the convention who formed your State constitution, to institute 
a Senate upon the present plan. The history of ancient and modem 
republics had taught them, that many of the evils which these republics 
had suffered, arose from the want of a certain balance and mutual 
control indispensable to a wise administration; they were convinced that 
popular assemblies are frequently misguided by ignorance, by sudden 
impulses, and the intrigues of ambitious men; and that some firm barrier 
against these operations was necessary; they, therefore, instituted your 
Senate, and the benefits we have experienced have fully justified their 
conceptions. 

Gentlemen, in their reasoning, have placed the interests of the several 
States, and those of the United States in contrast; this is not a fair 
view of the subject; they must necessarily be involved in each other. 

What we apprehend is, that some sinister prejudice, or some prevailing 
passion, may assume the form of a genuine interest. The influence of 
these is as powerful as the most permanent conviction of the public 



good; and against this influence we ought to provide. The local 
interests of a State ought in every case to give way to the interests of 
the Union; for when a sacrifice of one or the other is necessary, the 
former becomes only an apparent, partial interest, and should yield, on 
the principle that the small good ought never to oppose the great one. 

When you assemble from your several counties in the Legislature, were 
every member to be guided only by the apparent interests of his county, 
government would be impracticable. There must be a perpetual 
accommodation and sacrifice of local advantages to general expediency; 
but the spirit of a mere popular assembly would rarely be actuated by 
this important principle. It is therefore absolutely necessary that the 
Senate should be so formed, as to be unbiased by false conceptions of 
the real interests, or undue attachment to the apparent good of their 
several States. 

Gentlemen indulge too many unreasonable apprehensions of danger to the 
State governments; they seem to suppose that the moment you put men into 
a national council, they become corrupt and tyrannical, and lose all 
their affection for their fellow-citizens. But can we imagine that the 
Senators will ever be so insensible of their own advantage, as to 
sacrifice the genuine interest of their constituents? The State 
governments are essentially necessary to the form and spirit of the 
general system. As long, therefore, as Congress has a full conviction of 
this necessity, they must, even upon principles purely national, have as 
firm an attachment to the one as to the other. This conviction can never 
leave them, unless they become madmen. While the constitution continues 
to be read, and its principle known, the States must, by every rational 
man, be considered as essential, component parts of The Union; and 
therefore the idea of sacrificing the former to the latter is wholly 
inadmissible. 

The objectors do not advert to the natural strength and resources of 
State governments, which will ever give them an important superiority 
over the general government. If we compare the nature of their different 
powers, or the means of popular influence which each possesses, we shall 
find the advantage entirely on the side of the States. This 
consideration, important as it is, seems to have been little attended 
to. The aggregate number of representatives throughout the States may be 
two thousand. Their personal influence will, therefore, be 
proportionably more extensive than that of one or two hundred men in 
Congress. The State establishments of civil and military officers of 
every description, infinitely surpassing in number any possible 
correspondent establishments in the general government, will create such 
an extent and complication of attachments, as will ever secure the 
predilection and support of the people. Whenever, therefore, Congress 
shall meditate any infringement of the State constitutions, the great 
body of the people will naturally take part with their domestic 
representatives. Can the general government withstand such an united 
opposition? Will the people suffer themselves to be stripped of their 



privileges? Will they suffer their Legislatures to be reduced to a 
shadow and a name? The idea is shocking to common-sense. 

From the circumstances already explained, and many others which might be 
mentioned, results a complicated, irresistible check, which must ever 
support the existence and importance of the State governments. The 
danger, if any exists, flows from an opposite source. The probable evil 
is, that the general government will be too dependent on the State 
Legislatures, too much governed by their prejudices, and too obsequious 
to their humors; that the States, with every power in their hands, will 
make encroachments on the national authority, till the Union is weakened 
and dissolved. 

Every member must have been struck with an observation of a gentleman 
from Albany. Do what you will, says he, local prejudices and opinions 
will go into the government. 

What! shall we then form a constitution to cherish and strengthen these 
prejudices? Shall we confirm the distemper, instead of remedying it. It 
is undeniable that there must be a control somewhere. Either the general 
interest is to control the particular interests, or the contrary. If the 
former, then certainly the government ought to be so framed, as to 
render the power of control efficient to all intents and purposes; if 
the latter, a striking absurdity follows; the controlling powers must be 
as numerous as the varying interests, and the operations of the 
government must therefore cease; for the moment you accommodate these 
different interests, which is the only way to set the government in 
motion, you establish a controlling power. Thus, whatever constitutional 
provisions are made to the contrary, every government will be at last 
driven to the necessity of subjecting the partial to the universal 
interest. The gentlemen ought always, in their reasoning, to distinguish 
between the real, genuine good of a State, and the opinions and 
prejudices which may prevail respecting it; the latter may be opposed to 
the general good, and consequently ought to be sacrificed; the former is 
so involved in it, that it never can be sacrificed. 

There are certain social principles in human nature from which we may 
draw the most solid conclusions with respect to the conduct of 
individuals and of communities. We love our families more than our 
neighbors; we love our neighbors more than our countrymen in general. 

The human affections, like the solar heat, lose their intensity as they 
depart from the centre, and become languid in proportion to the 
expansion of the circle on which they act. On these principles, the 
attachment of the individual will be first and forever secured by the 
State governments; they will be a mutual protection and support. Another 
source of influence, which has already been pointed out, is the various 
official connections in the States. Gentlemen endeavor to evade the 
force of this by saying that these offices will be insignificant. This 
is by no means true. The State officers will ever be important, because 



they are necessary and useful. Their powers are such as are extremely 
interesting to the people; such as affect their property, their liberty, 
and life. What is more important than the administration of justice and 
the execution of the civil and criminal laws? Can the State governments 
become insignificant while they have the power of raising money 
independently and without control? If they are really useful; if they 
are calculated to promote the essential interests of the people; they 
must have their confidence and support. The States can never lose their 
powers till the whole people of America are robbed of their liberties. 

These must go together; they must support each other, or meet one common 
fate. On the gentleman's principle, we may safely trust the State 
governments, though we have no means of resisting them; but we cannot 
confide in the national government, though we have an effectual 
constitutional guard against every encroachment. This is the essence of 
their argument, and it is false and fallacious beyond conception. 

With regard to the jurisdiction of the two governments, I shall 
certainly admit that the Constitution ought to be so formed as not to 
prevent the States from providing for their own existence; and I 
maintain that it is so formed; and that their power of providing for 
themselves is sufficiently established. This is conceded by one 
gentleman, and in the next breath the concession is retracted. He says 
Congress has but one exclusive right in taxation—that of duties on 
imports; certainly, then, their other powers are only concurrent. But to 
take off the force of this obvious conclusion, he immediately says that 
the laws of the United States are supreme; and that where there is one 
supreme there cannot be a concurrent authority; and further, that where 
the laws of the Union are supreme, those of the States must be 
subordinate; because there cannot be two supremes. This is curious 
sophistry. That two supreme powers cannot act together is false. They 
are inconsistent only when they are aimed at each other or at one 
indivisible object. The laws of the United States are supreme, as to all 
their proper, constitutional objects; the laws of the States are supreme 
in the same way. These supreme laws may act on different objects without 
clashing; or they may operate on different parts of the same common 
object with perfect harmony. Suppose both governments should lay a tax 
of a penny on a certain article; has not each an independent and 
uncontrollable power to collect its own tax? The meaning of the maxim, 
there cannot be two supremes, is simply this—two powers cannot be 
supreme over each other. This meaning is entirely perverted by the 
gentlemen. But, it is said, disputes between collectors are to be 
referred to the federal courts. This is again wandering in the field of 
conjecture. But suppose the fact is certain; is it not to be presumed 
that they will express the true meaning of the Constitution and the 
laws? Will they not be bound to consider the concurrent jurisdiction; to 
declare that both the taxes shall have equal operation; that both the 
powers, in that respect, are sovereign and co-extensive? If they 
transgress their duty, we are to hope that they will be punished. Sir, 
we can reason from probabilities alone. When we leave common-sense, and 



give ourselves up to conjecture, there can be no certainty, no security 
in our reasonings. 


I imagine I have stated to the committee abundant reasons to prove the 
entire safety of the State governments and of the people. I would go 
into a more minute consideration of the nature of the concurrent 
jurisdiction, and the operation of the laws in relation to revenue; but 
at present I feel too much indisposed to proceed. I shall, with leave of 
the committee, improve another opportunity of expressing to them more 
fully my ideas on this point. I wish the committee to remember that the 
Constitution under examination is framed upon truly republican 
principles; and that, as it is expressly designed to provide for the 
common protection and the general welfare of the United States, it must 
be utterly repugnant to this Constitution to subvert the State 
governments or oppress the people. 
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MARCH 4, 1801 

FRIENDS AND FEFEOW-CITIZENS: 

Called upon to undertake the duties of the first executive office of our 
country, I avail myself of the presence of that portion of my 
fellow-citizens which is here assembled, to express my grateful thanks 
for the favor with which they have been pleased to look toward me, to 
declare a sincere consciousness, that the task is above my talents, and 
that I approach it with those anxious and awful presentiments, which the 
greatness of the charge, and the weakness of my powers, so justly 
inspire. A rising nation, spread over a wide and fruitful land, 
traversing all the seas with the rich productions of their industry, 
engaged in commerce with nations who feel power and forget right, 
advancing rapidly to destinies beyond the reach of mortal eye; when I 
contemplate these transcendent objects, and see the honor, the 
happiness, and the hopes of this beloved country committed to the issue 
and the auspices of this day, I shrink from the contemplation, and 
humble myself before the magnitude of the undertaking. Utterly, indeed, 
should I despair, did not the presence of many, whom I see here, remind 
me, that, in the other high authorities provided by our Constitution, I 





shall find resources of wisdom, of virtue, and of zeal, on which to rely 
under all difficulties. To you, then, gentlemen, who are charged with 
the sovereign functions of legislation, and to those associated with 
you, I look with encouragement for that guidance and support which may 
enable us to steer with safety the vessel in which we are all embarked, 
amidst the conflicting elements of a troubled world. 

During the contest of opinion through which we have passed, the 
animation of discussions and of exertions has sometimes worn an aspect 
which might impose on strangers unused to think freely, and to speak and 
to write what they think; but this being now decided by the voice of the 
nation, announced according to the rules of the Constitution, all will 
of course arrange themselves under the will of the law, and unite in 
common efforts for the common good. All too will bear in mind this 
sacred principle, that though the will of the majority is in all cases 
to prevail, that will, to be rightful, must be reasonable; that the 
minority possess their equal rights, which equal laws must protect, and 
to violate which would be oppression. Let us then, fellow-citizens, 
unite with one heart and one mind, let us restore to social intercourse 
that harmony and affection without which liberty and even life itself 
are but dreary things. And let us reflect, that having banished from our 
land that religious intolerance under which mankind so long bled and 
suffered, we have yet gained little, if we countenance a political 
intolerance, as despotic, as wicked, and as capable of as bitter and 
bloody persecutions. During the throes and convulsions of the ancient 
world, during the agonizing spasms of infuriated man, seeking through 
blood and slaughter his long-lost liberty, it was not wonderful that the 
agitation of the billows should reach even this distant and peaceful 
shore; that this should be more felt and feared by some, and less by 
others, and should divide opinions as to measures of safety; but every 
difference of opinion is not a difference of principle. We have called 
by different names brethren of the same principle. We are all 
Republicans; we are all Federalists. If there be any among us who wish 
to dissolve this Union, or to change its republican form, let them stand 
undisturbed as monuments of the safety with which error of opinion may 
be tolerated, where reason is left free to combat it. I know, indeed, 
that some honest men fear that a republican government cannot be strong; 
that this government is not strong enough. But would the honest patriot, 
in the full tide of successful experiment, abandon a government which 
has so far kept us free and firm, on the theoretic and visionary fear, 
that this government, the world's best hope, may, by possibility, want 
energy to preserve itself? I trust not. I believe this, on the contrary, 
the strongest government on earth. I believe it the only one where every 
man, at the call of the law, would fly to the standard of the law, and 
would meet invasions of the public order as his own personal concern. 
Sometimes it is said, that man cannot be trusted with the government of 
himself. Can he then be trusted with the government of others? Or, have 
we found angels in the form of kings, to govern him? Let history answer 
this question. 



Let us then, with courage and confidence, pursue our own federal and 
republican principles; our attachment to union and representative 
government. Kindly separated by nature and a wide ocean from the 
exterminating havoc of one quarter of the globe; too high-minded to 
endure the degradation of the others, possessing a chosen country, with 
room enough for our descendants to the thousandth and thousandth 
generation, entertaining a due sense of our equal right to the use of 
our own faculties, to the acquisition of our own industry, to honor and 
confidence from our fellow-citizens, resulting not from birth, but from 
our actions and their sense of them, enlightened by a benign religion, 
professed indeed and practised in various forms, yet all of them 
inculcating honesty, truth, temperance, gratitude, and the love of man, 
acknowledging and adoring an overruling Providence, which, by all its 
dispensations, proves that it delights in the happiness of man here, and 
his greater happiness hereafter; with all these blessings, what more is 
necessary to make us a happy and prosperous people? Still one thing 
more, fellow-citizens, a wise and frugal government, which shall 
restrain men from injuring one another, shall leave them otherwise free 
to regulate their own pursuits of industry and improvement, and shall 
not take from the mouth of labor the bread it has earned. This is the 
sum of good government; and this is necessary to close the circle of our 
felicities. 

About to enter, fellow-citizens, upon the exercise of duties which 
comprehend every thing dear and valuable to you, it is proper you should 
understand what I deem the essential principles of our government, and 
consequently, those which ought to shape its administration. I will 
compress them within the narrowest compass they will bear, stating the 
general principle, but not all its limitations. Equal and exact justice 
to all men, of whatever state or persuasion, religious or political; 
peace, commerce, and honest friendship with all nations, entangling 
alliances with none; the support of the State governments in all their 
rights, as the most competent administrations for our domestic concerns, 
and the surest bulwarks against anti-republican tendencies; the 
preservation of the general government in its whole constitutional 
vigor, as the sheet-anchor of our peace at home and safety abroad; a 
jealous care of the right of election by the people, a mild and safe 
corrective of abuses which are lopped by the sword of revolution where 
peaceable remedies are unprovided; absolute acquiescence in the 
decisions of the majority, the vital principle of republics, from which 
there is no appeal but to force, the vital principle and immediate 
parent of despotism; a well-disciplined militia, our best reliance in 
peace, and for the first moments of war, till regulars may relieve them; 
the supremacy of the civil over the military authority; economy in the 
public expense, that labor may be lightly burdened; the honest payment 
of our debts, and sacred preservation of the public faith; encouragement 
of agriculture, and of commerce as its handmaid; the diffusion of 
information, and arraignment of all abuses at the bar of the public 



reason; freedom of religion, freedom of the press, and freedom of 
person, under the protection of the habeas corpus , and trial by juries 
impartially selected. These principles form the bright constellation, 
which has gone before us, and guided our steps through an age of 
revolution and reformation. The wisdom of our sages, and blood of our 
heroes, have been devoted to their attainment; they should be the creed 
of our political faith, the text of civic instruction, the touchstone by 
which to try the services of those we trust; and should we wander from 
them in moments of error or of alarm, let us hasten to retrace our 
steps, and to regain the road which alone leads to peace, liberty, and 
safety. 

I repair, then, fellow-citizens, to the post you have assigned me. With 
experience enough in subordinate offices to have seen the difficulties 
of this, the greatest of all, I have learned to expect that it will 
rarely fall to the lot of imperfect man, to retire from this station 
with the reputation and the favor which bring him into it. Without 
pretensions to that high confidence you reposed in our first and 
greatest revolutionary character, whose pre-eminent services had 
entitled him to the first place in his country's love, and destined for 
him the fairest page in the volume of faithful history, I ask so much 
confidence only as may give firmness and effect to the legal 
administration of your affairs. I shall often go wrong through defect of 
judgment. When right, I shall often be thought wrong by those whose 
positions will not command a view of the whole ground. I ask your 
indulgence for my own errors, which will never be intentional; and your 
support against the errors of others, who may condemn what they would 
not, if seen in all its parts. The approbation implied by your suffrage, 
is a great consolation to me for the past; and my future solicitude will 
be, to retain the good opinion of those who have bestowed it in advance, 
to conciliate that of others, by doing them all the good in my power, 
and to be instrumental to the happiness and freedom of all. 

Relying then on the patronage of your good-will, I advance with 
obedience to the work, ready to retire from it whenever you become 
sensible how much better choices it is in your power to make. And may 
that infinite Power which rules the destinies of the universe, lead our 
councils to what is best, and give them a favorable issue for your peace 
and prosperity. 
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The Constitution declares "that Congress shall have power to dispose of, 
and make all needful rules and regulations respecting the territory and 
other property of the United States." Under this power Congress have 
passed laws for the survey and sale of the public lands; for the 
division of the same into separate territories; and have ordained for 
each of them a constitution, a plan of temporary government, whereby 
the civil and political rights of the inhabitants are regulated, and the 
rights of conscience and other natural rights are protected. 

The power to make all needful regulations, includes the power to 
determine what regulations are needful; and if a regulation prohibiting 
slavery within any territory of the United States be, as it has been, 
deemed needful, Congress possess the power to make the same, and, 
moreover, to pass all laws necessary to carry this power into execution. 

The territory of Missouri is a portion of Louisiana, which was purchased 
of France, and belongs to the United States in full dominion; in the 
language of the Constitution, Missouri is their territory or property, 
and is subject like other territories of the United States, to the 
regulations and temporary government, which has been, or shall be 
prescribed by Congress. The clause of the Constitution which grants this 
power to Congress, is so comprehensive and unambiguous, and its purpose 
so manifest, that commentary will not render the power, or the object of 
its establishment, more explicit or plain. 

The Constitution further provides that "new States may be admitted 
by Congress into this Union." As this power is conferred without 
limitation, the time, terms, and circumstances of the admission of new 
States, are referred to the discretion of Congress; which may admit new 
States, but are not obliged to do so—of right no new State can demand 
admission into the Union, unless such demand be founded upon some 
previous engagement of the United States. 

When admitted by Congress into the Union, whether by compact or 
otherwise, the new State becomes entitled to the enjoyment of the same 
rights, and bound to perform the like duties as the other States; 
and its citizens will be entitled to all privileges and immunities of 
citizens in the several States. 



The citizens of each State possess rights, and owe duties that are 
peculiar to, and arise out of the Constitution and laws of the several 
States. These rights and duties differ from each other in the different 
States, and among these differences none is so remarkable or important 
as that which proceeds from the Constitution and laws of the several 
States respecting slavery; the same being permitted in some States and 
forbidden in others. 

The question respecting slavery in the old thirteen States had been 
decided and settled before the adoption of the Constitution, which 
grants no power to Congress to interfere with, or to change what had 
been so previously settled. The slave States, therefore, are free 
to continue or to abolish slavery. Since the year 1808 Congress have 
possessed power to prohibit and have prohibited the further migration 
or importation of slaves into any of the old thirteen States, and at all 
times, under the Constitution, have had power to prohibit such migration 
or importation into any of the new States or territories of the United 
States. The Constitution contains no express provision respecting 
slavery in a new State that may be admitted into the Union; every 
regulation upon this subject belongs to the power whose consent is 
necessary to the formation and admission of new States into the Union. 
Congress may, therefore, make it a condition of the admission of a new 
State, that slavery shall be forever prohibited within the same. We may, 
with the more confidence, pronounce this to be the true construction 
of the Constitution, as it has been so amply confirmed by the past 
decisions of Congress. 

Although the articles of confederation were drawn up and approved by 
the old Congress, in the year 1777, and soon afterwards were ratified by 
some of the States, their complete ratification did not take place until 
the year 1781. The States which possessed small and already settled 
territory, withheld their ratification, in order to obtain from the 
large States a cession to the United States of a portion of their vacant 
territory. Without entering into the reasons on which this demand was 
urged, it is well known that they had an influence on Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, New York, and Virginia, which States ceded to the United 
States their respective claims to the territory lying northwest of the 
river Ohio. This cession was made on the express condition, that the 
ceded territory should be sold for the common benefit of the United 
States; that it should be laid out into States, and that the States 
so laid out should form distinct republican States, and be admitted as 
members of the Federal Union, having the same rights of sovereignty, 
freedom, and independence as the other States. Of the four States which 
made this cession, two permitted, and the other two prohibited slavery. 

The United States having in this manner become proprietors of 
the extensive territory northwest of the river Ohio, although the 
confederation contained no express provision upon the subject, Congress, 



the only representatives of the United States, assumed as incident 
to their office, the power to dispose of this territory; and for this 
purpose, to divide the same into distinct States, to provide for the 
temporary government of the inhabitants thereof, and for their ultimate 
admission as new States into the Federal Union. 

The ordinance for those purposes, which was passed by Congress in 1787, 
contains certain articles, which are called "Articles of compact between 
the original States and the people and States within the said territory, 
for ever to remain unalterable, unless by common consent." The sixth 
of those unalterable articles provides, "that there shall be neither 
slavery nor involuntary servitude in the said territory." 

The Constitution of the United States supplies the defect that existed 
in the articles of confederation, and has vested Congress, as has been 
stated, with ample powers on this important subject. Accordingly, 
the ordinance of 1787, passed by the old Congress, was ratified and 
confirmed by an act of the new Congress during their first session under 
the Constitution. 

The State of Virginia, which ceded to the United States her claims to 
this territory, consented by her delegates in the old Congress to this 
ordinance—not only Virginia, but North Carolina, South Carolina, and 
Georgia, by the unanimous votes of their delegates in the old Congress, 
approved of the ordinance of 1787, by which slavery is forever abolished 
in the territory northwest of the river Ohio. 

Without the votes of these States, the ordinance could not have passed; 
and there is no recollection of an opposition from any of these States 
to the act of confirmation, passed under the actual Constitution. 

Slavery had long been established in these States—the evil was felt in 
their institutions, laws, and habits, and could not easily or at once be 
abolished. But these votes so honorable to these States, satisfactorily 
demonstrate their unwillingness to permit the extension of slavery into 
the new States which might be admitted by Congress into the Union. 

The States of Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, on the northwest of the river 
Ohio, have been admitted by Congress into the Union, on the condition 
and conformably to the article of compact, contained in the ordinance 
of 1787, and by which it is declared that there shall be neither slavery 
nor involuntary servitude in any of the said States. 

Although Congress possess the power of making the exclusion of slavery a 
part or condition of the act admitting a new State into the Union, they 
may, in special cases, and for sufficient reasons, forbear to exercise 
this power. Thus Kentucky and Vermont were admitted as new States into 
the Union, without making the abolition of slavery the condition of 
their admission. In Vermont, slavery never existed; her laws excluding 
the same. Kentucky was formed out of, and settled by, Virginia, and 



the inhabitants of Kentucky, equally with those of Virginia, by 
fair interpretation of the Constitution, were exempt from all such 
interference of Congress, as might disturb or impair the security of 
their property in slaves. The western territory of North Carolina and 
Georgia, having been partially granted and settled under the authority 
of these States, before the cession thereof to the United States, and 
these States being original parties to the Constitution which recognizes 
the existence of slavery, no measure restraining slavery could be 
applied by Congress to this territory. But to remove all doubt on this 
head, it was made a condition of the cession of this territory to the 
United States, that the ordinance of 1787, except the sixth article 
thereof, respecting slavery, should be applied to the same; and that 
the sixth article should not be so applied. Accordingly, the States of 
Tennessee, Mississippi, and Alabama, comprehending the territory ceded 
to the United States by North Carolina and Georgia, have been admitted 
as new States into the Union, without a provision, by which slavery 
shall be excluded from the same. According to this abstract of the 
proceedings of Congress in the admission of new States into the Union, 
of the eight new States within the original limits of the United States, 
four have been admitted without an article excluding slavery; three have 
been admitted on the condition that slavery should be excluded; and one 
admitted without such condition. In the few first cases, Congress were 
restrained from exercising the power to exclude slavery; in the next 
three, they exercised this power; and in the last, it was unnecessary to 
do so, slavery being excluded by the State Constitution. 

The province of Louisiana, soon after its cession to the United States, 
was divided into two territories, comprehending such parts thereof as 
were contiguous to the river Mississippi, being the only parts of the 
province that were inhabited. The foreign language, laws, customs, 
and manners of the inhabitants, required the immediate and cautious 
attention of Congress, which, instead of extending, in the first 
instance, to these territories the ordinance of 1787, ordained special 
regulations for the government of the same. These regulations were from 
time to time revised and altered, as observation and experience showed 
to be expedient, and as was deemed most likely to encourage and 
promote those changes which would soonest qualify the inhabitants for 
self-government and admission into the Union. When the United States 
took possession of the province of Louisiana in 1804, it was estimated 
to contain 50,000 white inhabitants, 40,000 slaves, and 2,000 free 
persons of color. 

More than four-fifths of the whites, and all the slaves, except about 
thirteen hundred, inhabited New Orleans and the adjacent territory; the 
residue, consisting of less than ten thousand whites, and about thirteen 
hundred slaves, were dispersed throughout the country now included in 
the Arkansas and Missouri territories. The greater part of the thirteen 
hundred slaves were in the Missouri territory, some of them having been 
removed thither from the old French settlements on the east side of 



the Mississippi, after the passing of the ordinance of 1787, by which 
slavery in those settlements was abolished. 

In 1812, the territory of New Orleans, to which the ordinance of 
1787, with the exception of certain parts thereof, had been previously 
extended, was permitted by Congress to form a Constitution and State 
Government, and admitted as a new State into the Union, by the name 
of Louisiana. The acts of Congress for these purposes, in addition to 
sundry important provisions respecting rivers and public lands, which 
are declared to be irrevocable unless by common consent, annex other 
terms and conditions, whereby it is established, not only that the 
Constitution of Louisiana should be republican, but that it should 
contain the fundamental principles of civil and religious liberty, 
that it should secure to the citizens the trial by jury in all criminal 
cases, and the privilege of the writ of habeas corpus according to the 
Constitution of the United States; and after its admission into the 
Union, that the laws which Louisiana might pass, should be promulgated; 
its records of every description preserved; and its judicial and 
legislative proceedings conducted in the language in which the laws and 
judicial proceedings of the United States are published and conducted. 

Having annexed these new and extraordinary conditions to the act for the 
admission of Louisiana into the Union, Congress may, if they shall deem 
it expedient, annex the like conditions to the act for the admission of 
Missouri; and, moreover, as in the case of Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, 
provide by an article for that purpose, that slavery shall not exist 
within the same. 

Admitting this construction of the Constitution, it is alleged that the 
power by which Congress excluded slavery from the States north-west of 
the river Ohio, is suspended in respect to the States that may be formed 
in the province of Louisiana. The article of the treaty referred to 
declares: "That the inhabitants of the territory shall be incorporated 
in the Union of the United States, and admitted as soon as possible; 
according to the principles of the Federal Constitution, to the 
enjoyment of all rights, advantages, and immunities of citizens of 
the United States; and in the meantime, they shall be maintained and 
protected in the free enjoyment of their liberty, property, and the 
religion which they profess." 

Although there is want of precision in the article, its scope and 
meaning can not be misunderstood. It constitutes a stipulation by which 
the United States engage that the inhabitants of Louisiana should be 
formed into a State or States, and as soon as the provisions of the 
Constitution permit, that they should be admitted as new States into the 
Union on the footing of the other States; and before such admission, and 
during their territorial government, that they should be maintained and 



protected by Congress in the enjoyment of their liberty, property, and 
religion. The first clause of this stipulation will be executed by the 
admission of Missouri as a new State into the Union, as such admission 
will impart to the inhabitants of Missouri "all the rights, advantages, 
and immunities" which citizens of the United States derive from the 
Constitution thereof; these rights may be denominated Federal rights, 
are uniform throughout the Union, and are common to all its citizens: 
but the rights derived from the Constitution and laws of the States, 
which may be denominated State rights, in many particulars differ 
from each other. Thus, while the Federal rights of the citizens 
of Massachusetts and Virginia are the same, their State rights are 
dissimilar and different, slavery being forbidden in one, and permitted 
in the other State. This difference arises out of the Constitutions 
and laws of the two States, in the same manner as the difference in the 
rights of the citizens of these States to vote for representatives 
in Congress arises out of the State laws and Constitution. In 
Massachusetts, every person of lawful age, and possessing property 
of any sort, of the value of two hundred dollars, may vote for 
representatives to Congress. In Virginia, no person can vote for 
representatives to Congress, unless he be a freeholder. As the admission 
of a new State into the Union confers upon its citizens only the rights 
denominated Federal, and as these are common to the citizens of all the 
States, as well of those in which slavery is prohibited, as of those 
in which it is allowed, it follows that the prohibition of slavery in 
Missouri will not impair the Federal rights of its citizens, and that 
such prohibition is not sustained by the clause of the treaty which has 
been cited. 

As all nations do not permit slavery, the term property, in its common 
and universal meaning, does not include or describe slaves. In treaties, 
therefore, between nations, and especially in those of the United 
States, whenever stipulations respecting slaves were to be made, the 
word "negroes," or "slaves," have been employed, and the omission of 
these words in this clause, increases the uncertainty whether, by the 
term property, slaves were intended to be included. But admitting that 
such was the intention of the parties, the stipulation is not only 
temporary, but extends no further than to the property actually 
possessed by the inhabitants of Missouri, when it was first occupied 
by the United States. Property since acquired by them, and property 
acquired or possessed by the new inhabitants of Missouri, has in each 
case been acquired under the laws of the United States, and not during 
and under the laws of the province of Louisiana. Should, therefore, the 
future introduction of slaves into Missouri be forbidden, the feelings 
of the citizens would soon become reconciled to their exclusion, and the 
inconsiderable number of slaves owned by the inhabitants at the date 
of the cession of Louisiana, would be emancipated or sent for sale into 
States where slavery exists. 


It is further objected, that the article of the act of admission into 



the Union, by which slavery should be excluded from Missouri, would 
be nugatory, as the new State in virtue of its sovereignty would be at 
liberty to revoke its consent, and annul the article by which slavery is 
excluded. 

Such revocation would be contrary to the obligations of good faith, 
which enjoins the observance of our engagements; it would be repugnant 
to the principles on which government itself is founded; sovereignty in 
every lawful government is a limited power, and can do only what it 
is lawful to do. Sovereigns, like individuals, are bound by their 
engagements, and have no moral power to break them. Treaties between 
nations repose on this principle. If the new State can revoke and annul 
an article concluded between itself and the United States, by which 
slavery is excluded from it, it may revoke and annul any other article 
of the compact; it may, for example, annul the article respecting public 
lands, and in virtue of its sovereignty, assume the right to tax and to 
sell the lands of the United States. There is yet a more satisfactory 
answer to this objection. The judicial power of the United States is 
co-extensive with their legislative power, and every question arising 
under the Constitution or laws of the United States, is recognizable by 
the judiciary thereof. Should the new State rescind any of the articles 
of compact contained in the act of admission into the Union, that, for 
example, by which slavery is excluded, and should pass a law authorizing 
slavery, the judiciary of the United States on proper application, would 
immediately deliver from bondage, any person retained as a slave in said 
State. And, in like manner, in all instances affecting individuals, 
the judiciary might be employed to defeat every attempt to violate the 
Constitution and laws of the United States. 

If Congress possess the power to exclude slavery from Missouri, it still 
remains to be shown that they ought to do so. The examination of this 
branch of the subject, for obvious reasons, is attended with peculiar 
difficulty, and cannot be made without passing over arguments which, to 
some of us, might appear to be decisive, but the use of which, in this 
place, would call up feelings, the influence of which would disturb, if 
not defeat, the impartial consideration of the subject. 

Slavery, unhappily, exists within the United States. Enlightened men, in 
the States where it is permitted, and everywhere out of them, regret its 
existence among us, and seek for the means of limiting and of mitigating 
it. The first introduction of slaves is not imputable to the present 
generation, nor even to their ancestors. Before the year 1642, the trade 
and ports of the colonies were open to foreigners equally as those of 
the mother country; and as early as 1620, a few years only after the 
planting of the colony of Virginia, and the same year in which the first 
settlement was made in the old colony of Plymouth, a cargo of negroes 
was brought into and sold as slaves in Virginia by a foreign ship. From 
this beginning, the importation of slaves was continued for nearly 
two centuries. To her honor, Virginia, while a colony, opposed the 



importation of slaves, and was the first State to prohibit the same, by 
a law passed for this purpose in 1778, thirty years before the general 
prohibition enacted by Congress in 1808. The laws and customs of the 
States in which slavery has existed for so long a period, must have had 
their influence on the opinions and habits of the citizens, which ought 
not to be disregarded on the present occasion. 

When the general convention that formed the Constitution took this 
subject into their consideration, the whole question was once more 
examined; and while it was agreed that all contributions to the common 
treasury should be made according to the ability of the several States 
to furnish the same, the old difficulty recurred in agreeing upon a 
rule whereby such ability should be ascertained, there being no simple 
standard by which the ability of individuals to pay taxes can be 
ascertained. A diversity in the selection of taxes has been deemed 
requisite to their equalization. Between communities this difficulty is 
less considerable, and although the rule of relative numbers would not 
accurately measure the relative wealth of nations, in States in the 
circumstances of the United States, whose institutions, laws, and 
employments are so much alike, the rule of numbers is probably as near 
equal as any other simple and practical rule can be expected to be 
(though between the old and new States its equity is defective),—these 
considerations, added to the approbation which had already been given to 
the rule, by a majority of the States, induced the convention to agree 
that direct taxes should be apportioned among the States, according to 
the whole number of free persons, and three-fifths of the slaves which 
they might respectively contain. 

The rule for apportionment of taxes is not necessarily the most 
equitable rule for the apportionment of representatives among the 
States; property must not be disregarded in the composition of the first 
rule, but frequently is overlooked in the establishment of the second. 

A rule which might be approved in respect to taxes, would be disapproved 
in respect to representatives; one individual possessing twice as much 
property as another, might be required to pay double the taxes of such 
other; but no man has two votes to another's one; rich or poor, each has 
but a single vote in the choice of representatives. 

In the dispute between England and the colonies, the latter denied the 
right of the former to tax them, because they were not represented in 
the English Parliament. They contended that, according to the law of the 
land, taxation and representation were inseparable. The rule of taxation 
being agreed upon by the convention, it is possible that the maxim 
with which we successfully opposed the claim of England may have had 
an influence in procuring the adoption of the same rule for the 
apportionment of representatives; the true meaning, however, of this 
principle of the English constitution is, that a colony or district 



is not to be taxed which is not represented; not that its number 
of representatives shall be ascertained by its quota of taxes. If 
three-fifths of the slaves are virtually represented, or their owners 
obtain a disproportionate power in legislation, and in the appointment 
of the President of the United States, why should not other property 
be virtually represented, and its owners obtain a like power in 
legislation, and in the choice of the President? Property is not 
confined in slaves, but exists in houses, stores, ships, capital in 
trade, and manufactures. To secure to the owners of property in slaves 
greater political power than is allowed to the owners of other and 
equivalent property, seems to be contrary to our theory of the equality 
of personal rights, inasmuch as the citizens of some States thereby 
become entitled to other and greater political power than the citizens 
of other States. The present House of Representatives consist of one 
hundred and eighty-one members, which are apportioned among the States 
in a ratio of one representative for every thirty-five thousand federal 
members, which are ascertained by adding to the whole number of free 
persons, three-fifths of the slaves. According to the last census, the 
whole number of slaves within the United was 1,191,364, which entitles 
the States possessing the same to twenty representatives, and twenty 
presidential electors more than they would be entitled to, were the 
slaves excluded. By the last census, Virginia contained 582,104 free 
persons, and 392,518 slaves. In any of the States where slavery is 
excluded, 582,104 free persons would be entitled to elect only sixteen 
representatives, while in Virginia, 582,104 free persons, by the 
addition of three-fifths of her slaves, become entitled to elect, and do 
in fact elect, twenty-three representatives, being seven additional ones 
on account of her slaves. Thus, while 35,000 free persons are requisite 
to elect one representative in a State where slavery is prohibited, 

25,559 free persons in Virginia may and do elect a representative: so 
that five free persons in Virginia have as much power in the choice 
of Representatives to Congress, and in the appointment of presidential 
electors, as seven free persons in any of the States in which slavery 
does not exist. 

This inequality in the apportionment of representatives was not 
misunderstood at the adoption of the Constitution, but no one 
anticipated the fact that the whole of the revenue of the United States 
would be derived from indirect taxes (which cannot be supposed to 
spread themselves over the several States according to the rule for the 
apportionment of direct taxes), but it was believed that a part of 
the contribution to the common treasury would be apportioned among the 
States by the rule for the apportionment of representatives. The States 
in which slavery is prohibited, ultimately, though with reluctance, 
acquiesced in the disproportionate number of representatives and 
electors that was secured to the slaveholding States. The concession 
was, at the time, believed to be a great one, and has proved to 
have been the greatest which was made to secure the adoption of the 
Constitution. 



Great, however, as this concession was, it was definite, and its full 
extent was comprehended. It was a settlement between the original 
thirteen States. The considerations arising out of their actual 
condition, their past connection, and the obligation which all felt to 
promote a reformation in the Federal Government, were peculiar to the 
time and to the parties, and are not applicable to the new States, which 
Congress may now be willing to admit into the Union. 

The equality of rights, which includes an equality of burdens, is 
a vital principle in our theory of government, and its jealous 
preservation is the best security of public and individual freedom; 
the departure from this principle in the disproportionate power and 
influence, allowed to the slaveholding States, was a necessary sacrifice 
to the establishment of the Constitution. The effect of this concession 
has been obvious in the preponderance which it has given to the 
slaveholding States over the other States. Nevertheless, it is an 
ancient settlement, and faith and honor stand pledged not to disturb it. 

But the extension of this disproportionate power to the new States would 
be unjust and odious. The States whose power would be abridged, and 
whose burdens would be increased by the measure, cannot be expected to 
consent to it, and we may hope that the other States are too magnanimous 
to insist on it. 

It ought not to be forgotten that the first and main object of the 
negotiation which led to the acquisition of Louisiana, was the free 
navigation of the Mississippi, a river that forms the sole passage from 
the western States to the ocean. This navigation, although of general 
benefit, has been always valued and desired, as of peculiar advantage 
to the Western States, whose demands to obtain it were neither equivocal 
nor unreasonable. But with the river Mississippi, by a sort of coercion, 
we acquired, by good or ill fortune, as our future measures shall 
determine, the whole province of Louisiana. As this acquisition was made 
at the common expense, it is very fairly urged that the advantages to be 
derived from it should also be common. This, it is said, will not happen 
if slavery be excluded from Missouri, as the citizens of the States 
where slavery is permitted will be shut out, and none but citizens of 
States where slavery is prohibited, can become inhabitants of Missouri. 

But this consequence will not arise from the proposed exclusion of 
slavery. The citizens of States in which slavery is allowed, like all 
other citizens, will be free to become inhabitants of Missouri, in like 
manner as they have become inhabitants of Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, 
in which slavery is forbidden. The exclusion of slaves from Missouri 
will not, therefore, operate unequally among the citizens of the United 
States. The Constitution provides, "that the citizens of each State 
shall be entitled to enjoy all the rights and immunities of citizens of 



the several States"; every citizen may, therefore, remove from one 
to another State, and there enjoy the rights and immunities of its 
citizens. The proposed provision excludes slaves, not citizens, whose 
rights it will not, and cannot impair. 

Besides there is nothing new or peculiar in a provision for the 
exclusion of slavery; it has been established in the States north-west 
of the river Ohio, and has existed from the beginning in the old States 
where slavery is forbidden. The citizens of States where slavery is 
allowed, may become inhabitants of Missouri, but cannot hold slaves 
there, nor in any other State where slavery is prohibited. As well might 
the laws prohibiting slavery in the old States become the subject of 
complaint, as the proposed exclusion of slavery in Missouri; but there 
is no foundation for such complaint in either case. It is further urged, 
that the admission of slaves into Missouri would be limited to the 
slaves who are already within the United States; that their health and 
comfort would be promoted by their dispersion, and that their numbers 
would be the same whether they remain confined to the States where 
slavery exists, or are dispersed over the new States that may be 
admitted into the Union. 

That none but domestic slaves would be introduced into Missouri, and the 
other new and frontier States, is most fully disproved by the thousands 
of fresh slaves, which, in violation of our laws, are annually imported 
into Alabama, Louisiana, and Mississippi. 

We may renew our efforts, and enact new laws with heavier penalties 
against the importation of slaves: the revenue cutters may more 
diligently watch our shores, and the naval force may be employed on 
the coast of Africa, and on the ocean, to break up the slave trade—but 
these means will not put an end to it; so long as markets are open for 
the purchase of slaves, so long they will be supplied;—and so long as 
we permit the existence of slavery in our new and frontier States, 
so long slave markets will exist. The plea of humanity is equally 
inadmissible, since no one who has ever witnessed the experiment will 
believe that the condition of slaves is made better by the breaking 
up, and separation of their families, nor by their removal from the old 
States to the new ones; and the objection to the provision of the bill, 
excluding slavery from Missouri, is equally applicable to the like 
prohibitions of the old States: these should be revoked, in order that 
the slaves now confined to certain States, may, for their health and 
comfort, and multiplication, be spread over the whole Union. 

Slavery cannot exist in Missouri without the consent of Congress; the 
question may therefore be considered, in certain lights, as a new one, 
it being the first instance in which an inquiry respecting slavery, in a 
case so free from the influence of the ancient laws, usages, and manners 
of the country, has come before the Senate. 



The territory of Missouri is beyond our ancient limits, and the inquiry 
whether slavery shall exist there, is open to many of the arguments that 
might be employed, had slavery never existed within the United States. 

It is a question of no ordinary importance. Freedom and slavery are the 
parties which stand this day before the Senate; and upon its decision 
the empire of the one or the other will be established in the new State 
which we are about to admit into the Union. 

If slavery be permitted in Missouri with the climate, and soil, and in 
the circumstances of this territory, what hope can be entertained that 
it will ever be prohibited in any of the new States that will be formed 
in the immense region west of the Mississippi? Will the co-extensive 
establishment of slavery and of the new States throughout this region, 
lessen the dangers of domestic insurrection, or of foreign aggression? 

Will this manner of executing the great trust of admitting new States 
into the Union, contribute to assimilate our manners and usages, to 
increase our mutual affection and confidence, and to establish that 
equality of benefits and burdens which constitutes the true basis of our 
strength and union? Will the militia of the nation, which must furnish 
our soldiers and seamen, increase as slaves increase? Will the 
actual disproportion in the military service of the nation be thereby 
diminished?—a disproportion that will be, as it has been, readily 
borne, as between the original States, because it arises out of their 
compact of Union, but which may become a badge of inferiority, if 
required for the protection of those who, being free to choose, persist 
in the establishment of maxims, the inevitable effect of which will 
deprive them of the power to contribute to the common defence, and even 
of the ability to protect themselves. There are limits within which 
our federal system must stop; no one has supposed that it could be 
indefinitely extended—we are now about to pass our original boundary; 
if this can be done without affecting the principles of our free 
governments, it can be accomplished only by the most vigilant attention 
to plant, cherish, and sustain the principles of liberty in the new 
States, that may be formed beyond our ancient limits; with our utmost 
caution in this respect, it may still be justly apprehended that the 
General Government must be made stronger as we become more extended. 

But if, instead of freedom, slavery is to prevail and spread, as we 
extend our dominion, can any reflecting man fail to see the necessity of 
giving to the General Government greater powers, to enable it to 
afford the protection that will be demanded of it? powers that will be 
difficult to control, and which may prove fatal to the public liberties. 




CHAPTER VII. 

The Project Gutenberg EBook of Crossing the Plains, Days of'57, by 
William Audley Maxwell 

TANGLED BY A TORNADO. LOST THE PACE BUT KEPT THE COW. HUMAN ODDITIES. 
NIGHT-GUARDS. WOLF SERENADES. AWE OF THE WILDERNESS. A STAMPEDE. 


Few readers need peruse these pages to learn what a thunder-storm is 
like, but many may not know what it is to encounter a fierce 
electrical disturbance while surrounded by a herd of uncontrollable 
cattle on the prairie. 

On an occasion after having stopped for a "nooning," there loomed up 
suddenly in the northwest a black, ominous cloud, revolving swiftly 
and threateningly, as might the vapors from some gigantic cauldron; 
variegated in black, blue and green, bespangled with red streaks of 
lightning. 

This display of the angry elements was making a broadening sweep 
onward directly towards where we were. The air turned black and murky, 
and was vibrant with electric tension. Flocks of buzzards flew low to 
the earth about us, as if to be ready for the carrion of the impending 
catastrophe. The fear instinct of the brute seized the cattle, and 
they hovered together, bellowing, distraught with apprehension of 
evil. 

The whirlpool of atmospheric chaos grew more intense and rapidly 
larger as it approached. Globules of water began to "spat! spat!" on 
the ground, here and there, as the storm-cloud opened its batteries of 
liquid balls. There was only such protection as the wagons afforded. 
Whatever preparation we could make must be effected at once. 

Knowing that if the cattle should take fright and run, it would be 
better that they leave the wagons, I dropped the wagon-tongue to which 
I was hitching a team, and called to a boy who was hooking up the 
next wagon, telling him not to do so. He had, however, already 
attached to that wagon the team consisting of three yoke of oxen. 

The big drops of water were in a moment followed by hailstones, at 
first very large and scattering, striking the ground each with a 
vicious thud—a subdued "whack"; growing more frequent and presently 
mingled with lesser ones; until, in the shortest moment, there was a 
cloud-burst of hail and rain pouring upon us, a storm such as none of 
us had ever witnessed. 


The oxen, chained together in strings of three and four pairs, pelted 
by the hail, were mutinous and altogether uncontrollable. My own 



string, having turned crosswise of the front end of the wagon, were 
pushing it backward, down the hillside. The team in charge of the boy, 
being attached to their wagon and heading away from the storm, were 
turning the wagon over. Knowing that the boy's mother was in the 
"schooner," on a sick bed, I left my wagon and ran to that. As the 
oxen, in trying to shield themselves from the hail, were forcing the 
front wheels around under the wagon-box, I was fortunate enough to get 
a shoulder under one corner of the box and exert sufficient force to 
prevent the wagon upsetting. All this took little more than a minute. 

The storm passed away as suddenly as it had come. Then I saw the wagon 
which was my special charge lying on its side, at the bottom of the 
slope; the bows of the cover fitting snugly into a sort of natural 
gutter, with a swift current of muddy water and hailstones flowing 
through the cover, as if it were a sluice-pipe. Everything in the 
wagon was topsy-turvy; and, half buried in the heap were two little 
girls, who had been riding in the vehicle. They were more frightened 
than hurt, but complained loudly at being placed in a cold-storage 
of hailstones. 

[Illustration: The Author—Twenty years after] 

Meantime, the sun beamed again, clear and hot, and we saw the 
storm-cloud pursuing its course over the plain to the southeast, 
leaving in its wake a wet path a few rods wide. 

The other men had their hands full in caring for endangered members of 
the party and the equipment. The loose stock had stampeded and were 
far away, with some of the mounted men in desperate pursuit. They 
eventually brought the cattle to a halt, about five miles away, where 
the wagons overtook them when it was time to make camp. 

Continuous travel over rough ground and through deep sand, and 
ascending steep mountains, proved too great a strain for the endurance 
of some outfits. From time to time we were obliged to witness 
instances of extreme privation and hardship, usually the result of 
inadequate preparation for the arduous journey. Some started with 
only enough oxen to carry them in case all should remain serviceable; 
and carried provisions for no more than the shortest limit of time 
estimated; so that the mishap of losing an ox or two, or any delay, 
worked a calamity. Some trains started so late, or were so much 
delayed, that they were compelled to negotiate passage of the higher 
mountains after the time when enormous snow-drifts had to be 
encountered; further delay resulting, with exhaustion of strength and 
depletion of supplies, in consequence of which many members of some 
trains failed to reach their destination. A notable experience of this 
kind was that of the Donner party, in 1846. 

It was in one of the higher mountain regions that we overtook one Eben 
Darby and his family. Darby had been with one of the trains in advance 



of us, but being unable to keep the pace, he was obliged to fall 
behind. He had one small wagon, two yoke of oxen, and a cow; the 
latter led by a rope behind the wagon. His wife, with a young baby, 
and the wife's brother, Danny Worley, were the only persons with 
Darby. The wife was a weak, inexperienced girl; the child sickly. Mrs. 
Darby's brother was a large, fat youth of nineteen, whose 
distinguishing and inconvenient characteristic was an abnormal 
appetite. Their provisions were nearly exhausted. The cow was to them 
the real fountain of life. She was doing nobly—supplying them a quart 
of milk a day, which was wonderful, considering the circumstances. 

This milk fed the baby, and afforded a good substitute for butter, in 
the form of milk gravy—on which Danny fared sumptuously every day. 

Later their oxen drank of the alkali water of the Humboldt River, and 
three of the four died in one night. Then the cow was yoked with the 
remaining ox, two steers were loaned them by "good Samaritans" in our 
company, and they were with us to the Sink of the Humboldt. 

Meantime the milk supply grew less, and Mrs. Darby was compelled to 
substitute water for milk in the gravy. This sop was not satisfactory 
to Danny. One evening at meal time he was overheard by some of our 
boys, saying, "I want milk in my gravy." Though reminded there was 
only enough milk for the baby, he of the phenomenal appetite 
reiterated, "I don't care, I want milk in my gravy." Thereafter 
"Gravy" was the name by which he was known, so long as he traveled 
with us. 

This narrative would not do justice to the variety of individuals and 
events without mention of another singular personage, a young fellow 
who was "working his passage"; a sort of disconnected unit, whose 
place became everywhere in the train, and who belonged to nobody. How 
he got smuggled into the company no one has since been able to 
recall. He was a sort of desert stowaway; tolerated because, though 
eccentric and quite alarming in appearance, he was always in good 
humor, and often useful, having a willingness to do as many of the 
chores as others would trust him to perform. He was notable as a 
physical curiosity, though not actually deformed. Low of stature, he 
came to be known as "Shorty," the only name we ever had for him. As he 
stood, his abnormally long arms enabled him to take his hat from the 
ground without stooping. His legs were not mates in length, causing 
him as he moved, with a quick, rocking gait, to create the impression 
that he might topple backward; but somehow the longer leg always got 
underneath at the critical instant, and restored the balance. His head 
was large, and perfectly round; hair porcupinesque, each bristle 
standing nearly perpendicular to the plane on which it grew. He had 
no neck. Mouth small, and so round that it opened not unlike a bored 
hole in a flesh-colored pumpkin. 


Shorty" asserted that he was a singer. He and "Jack" never sang 



together, however—that is, they never did so any more, after trying 
it once. "Shorty" and "Gravy" Worley became chums inseparable, except 
on one occasion, when their friendship was temporarily ruptured by a 
dispute over the ownership of a fishing hook. Anger grew hot, but when 
they were about to come to blows, "Shorty" suddenly dropped on 
"all-fours" and essayed to butt his adversary with his head, which 
surprising mode of combat so disconcerted "Gravy" that he ran for his 
quarters, wildly yelling, "Take him off, take him off." 

For a time during the early part of the journey the horses and mules 
were picketed at night, on the best pasture available; and before we 
retired, all the animals were brought near the wagons, the loose 
cattle bunched with them, and guards were placed, to prevent straying 
of the stock or surprise by Indians. Later, for awhile, these 
precautions were deemed unnecessary, though still later they had to be 
resumed. The stock became accustomed to the daily routine, and after 
the all-day travel, were quite willing, when they had finished their 
evening grazing, to assemble near the camp and he down for the night, 
usually remaining comparatively quiet till morning. As if having some 
realization of the lonely nature of the surroundings, the animals were 
not disposed to stray off, except on rare occasions; but rather to 
keep within sight of the people and the wagons. 

There was proof of the theory that in some circumstances domestic 
animals acquire some of that feeling that human creatures know, when 
far from the habitations of man. There is a peculiar sensation in the 
great and boundless contiguity of empty silence which works the senses 
up to a feeling that is somewhat alike in man and beast—that there is 
most comfort and protection near the center of the settlement or camp. 

In this stillness of the night—and night on these plains was often 
very still—any slight noise outside the camp startled and thrilled 
the taut nerves. Not only was the night still; usually it was silent, 
too. 

But occasionally, when the silence was absolute, a couple or more of 
prairie-wolves lurking in the vicinity, without the faintest note of 
prelude, would startle the calm of night with their peculiar 
commingling of barks, howls and wails,—a racket all their own. It was 
the habit of these night prowlers of the desert to come as near to the 
camp as their acute sense of safety permitted, and there, sitting on 
their haunches, their noses pointed to the moon, render a serenade 
that was truly thrilling. Two prairie-wolves, in a fugued duet, can 
emit more disquieting noise, with a less proportion of harmony, than 
any aggregation of several times their equal in numbers, not excepting 
Indians on the war-path or a "gutter" band. 

[Illustration: A coyote serenade] 

That awe of the wilderness to which reference has been made, and its 



effect on the nerves, may explain the stampede of cattle, often not 
otherwise accounted for; which occurs sometimes in these hollow 
solitudes. It occurs nowhere else that I have known. 

Several times we experienced this strange exhibition of sudden panic; 
the snapping, as it were, of the nerves, from undue tension, when, 
instantly, from cause then to us unknown and unguessed, the whole band 
of cattle, teams as well as loose stock, made a sudden, wild, furious 
dash, in a compact mass; seeming instinctively to follow in whatever 
direction the leader's impulse led him; drifting together and forward 
as naturally as water flows to the current; with heads and tails high 
in air; blindly trampling to the earth whatever chanced to be in their 
path. 

These were not in any sense wild stock. The cattle, horses and mules 
were all animals that had been raised on the quiet farms of the Middle 
West, well domesticated. 

In the light of certain modem theories it might be said by some that 
these otherwise docile animals stampeded on the unpeopled plains 
because they heard the "call of the wild." There were, however, 
occasions when the cause could be readily assigned for this temporary 
casting off of restraint. 

In one instance, already mentioned, a sudden, pelting hailstorm was 
the undoubted cause; when, taking the stampede temper, they ran five 
or six miles before the man, mounted on one of our fleetest 
saddle-horses, got in front of the foremost of them and checked their 
running. 

On all such occasions control could be regained in only one way. 
Speeding his horse till he overtook and passed the leader of the drove 
the rider made his horse the leader; and as each loose animal always 
followed whatever was in front, the horseman, by making a circuit and 
gradually slackening the pace, led the drove around and back to place 
in the line of travel. 

Naturally one source of uneasiness was the thought of what our 
situation would be if, on one of these occasions, we should fail to 
regain control of these animals, so necessary to us in continuing the 
westward journey. A stampede when some of the oxen were yoked to the 
wagons was, of course, more serious in its immediate consequences than 
when it happened while all were detached from the equipment. 

A stampede occurred one day in a level stretch of country, open in 
every direction; nothing in sight to cause alarm. There the emigrant 
road showed plainly before us. The wagons were in open single file, 
the loose stock drawn out in line at the rear. Men on horseback, hats 
over their eyes, some of them with one leg curled over the pommel of 



the saddle; lazily droning away the slow hours and the humdrum miles. 

The women and children were stowed away on bundles of baggage and camp 

stuff in the wagons, some of them asleep perhaps, rocked in their 

"schooner" cradles. A few of the men and boys perchance were 

strolling off the way, in the hope of starting a sage grouse or 

rabbit from some sheltering clump of brush. During a specially quiet 

routine like this; the cattle lolling behind the wagons, mostly 

unattended, keeping the snail pace set by the patient teams; a steer 

now and again turning aside to appropriate a tuft of bunch-grass; 

their white horns rising and falling in the brilliant sunlight, with 

the swaying motion of their bodies as they walked, shimmered like 

waves of a lake at noonday before a gentle breeze: quickly as a clap 

of the hands, every loose beast in the band, in the wildest fashion of 

terror, started, straight in the course of the moving line—pell-mell, 

they went, veering for nothing that they could run over; sweeping on, 

with a roaring tramp, like muffled thunder, they passed along both 

sides of the train. The teams, catching the frenzy, took up the race, 

as best they could with their heavy impedimenta; all beyond control 

of their drivers or the herders, who, startled from the reverie of 

the moment, could do no better than dodge to such place of safety as 

they found, and stand aghast at the spectacle. Fortunately the draft 

oxen usually were forced to stop running before they went far, owing 

to the weight of the wagons they hauled and their inability to break 

the yokes. 

In this particular instance the most serious casualty was the death of 
a boy, about eight years of age, the son of Dr. Kidd. The child was 
probably asleep in a wagon, and being aroused by the unusual 
commotion, may have attempted to look out, when a jolt of the wagon 
threw him to the ground, and he was trampled to death. The body was 
kept in camp overnight, and the next morning wrapped in a sheet and 
buried by the roadside. 

This was in a vast stretch of lonely plain. As we journeyed through 
it, viewing the trackless hills and rockribbed mountains not far away 
on either side, mostly barren and uninviting, it was difficult to 
conceive of that territory ever becoming the permanent homes of men. 

Yet it is possible, and probable, that the grave of Dr. Kidd's little 
boy is today within the limits of a populous community, or even 
beneath a noisy thoroughfare of some busy town. 
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"I wuz bawn in Nashville. I'se up in 90 y'ars, but I tell dem I'se 
still young. I lived on Gallatin Pike long 'fore de war, an uster se'd 
de soldiers ride by." 

"Mah marsters name wuz Wm. Penn Harding. Mah daddy wuz sold at Sparta, 
Tennessee 'fore I wuz bawn en Marster Harding bought 'im. Mah mammy 
erready 'longed ter de Hardings." 

"I don' member much 'bout slavery I wuz small, but I know I wore a 
leetle ole slip wid two er three bottons in frunt. Mammy would wash me 
en I'd go out frunt en play wid de white chilluns." 

"W’en de fightin' got so heavy mah white peeple got sum Irish peeple 
ter live on de plantation, en dey went south, leavin' us wid de Irish 
peeple." 

"I wuz leetle en I guess I didn't think much 'bout freedum, I'd alius 
had plenty ter eat en w'ar." 

"Dunno ob any slaves giftin' nuthin at freedum." 

"Our white folks didn't whup mah peeple; but de oberseers whup'd de 
slaves on uther plantations." 

"De Yankees had camps on de Capitol hill. En dere wuz soldier camps in 
east Nashville en you had ter hab a pass ter git thro?" 

"I member w'en de pen wuz on 15th en Chuch, en de convicts wuk'd 
'round de Capitol." 

"I went ter schul at Fisk a short time, w'en hit wuz neah 12th en 
Cedar, en a w'ile down on Chuch St. Mah teacher alius bragged on me 
fer bein' clean en neat. I didn't git much schilling, mah daddy wuz lak 
mos' ole folks, he though ef n you knowd yo a, b, c's en could read a 
line, dat wuz 'nuff. En he hired me out. Dunno w'at dey paid me, fer 
hit wuz paid ter mah daddy." 

"I wuz hired ter a Mrs. Ryne fer y'ars, whar de Loveman store ez now. 

Dere wuz a theatre whar Montgomery Ward store ez, a lot ob de theatre 
peeple roomed en bo’ded wid Mrs. Ryne, en dey would gib me passes ter 



de sho' en I’d slip up in de gall'ry en watch de sho'. I couldn't read 
a wud but I 'joy'd goin’. Mah daddy wuz a driver fer Mr. Ryan." 

"I nussed fer a Mrs. Mitchell en she had a boy in schul. One summer 
she went 'way. A Mrs. Smith wid 10 boys wanted me ter stay wid her 
'til Mrs. Mitchell got back en I staid en laked dem so well dat I 
wouldin go back ter Mrs. Mitchell's." 

"I went ter Memphis en ma'ied George Grisham in 1870. He jinned de 
army, as ban' leader, went ter San Antonio, Texas en I kum back ter 
Mrs. Smith's en stayed 'til her mammy lost her mind. Mah husband d'ed 
in Texas, fum heart truble. All his things wuz sent back ter me, en 
eve'y month I got a $30.00 pension fer me en mah daughter. W'en she 
wuz 16 dey cut hit down en I only git $12.00 now." 

"I edj’cated mah daughter at Fisk; en she's bin teachin' schul since 
1893. She buy dis place en we live tergedder. We hab good health en 
both ez happy. I hab a 'oman kum eve'y Monday en wash fer us." 

"De ole songs I member ez: 

"Harp fum de Tomb dis Mournful Sound." 

"Am I a soldier ob de Cross." 

"Ole signs ez: Dream ob snakes, sign ob de’th.—Ef a hen crows a sign 
ob de'th.—Sneeze wid food in mouth means de'th.—Ef a black cat 
crosses de road, walk backwards 'til you git pas' whar hit crossed. 

Mah parents useter tell lots ob tales but I can't think ob dem." 

"Oh honey, I dunno w'at dis young peeples ez kum'n ter. Dey ez so 
diffent fum de way I wuz raised. I don't think much ob dis white en 
black mar'ages. Hit shouldn't be ’lowed." 

"I 'long ter de Missionary Baptist." 


JOHN C. BROWN AND ADELINE BROWN 
EX-SLAVES 86 YEARS AND 96 YEARS OLD. 
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Part 1, by Various 
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John C. Brown and his wife, Adeline, who is eleven years older than 
himself, live in a ramshackle four-room frame house in the midst of a 
cotton field, six miles west of Woodward, S. C. John assisted in laying 
the foundation and building the house forty-four years ago. A single 
china-berry tree, gnarled but stately, adds to, rather than detracts 
from, the loneliness of the dilapidated house. The premises and 
thereabout are owned by the Federal Land Bank. The occupants pay no 
rent. Neither of them are able to work. They have been fed by charity 
and the W. P. A. for the past eighteen months. 

(John talking) 

"Where and when I born? Well, daf 11 take some 'hear say', Mister. I 
never knowed my mammy. They say she was a white lady dat visited my old 
marster and mistress. Dat I was found in a basket, dressed in nice baby 
clothes, on de railroad track at Dawkins, S. C. De engineer stop de 
train, got out, and found me sumpin' like de princess found Moses, but 
not in de bulrushes. Him turn me over to de conductor. De conductor 
carry me to de station at Dawkins, where Marse Tom Dawkins come to meet 
de train dat mornin’ and claim me as found on his land. Him say him had 
de best right to me. De conductor didn't 'ject to dat. Marse Tom carry 
me home and give me to Miss Betsy. Dat was his wife and my mistress. Her 
always say dat Sheton Brown was my father. He was one of de slaves on de 
place; de carriage driver. After freedom he tell me he was my real 
pappy. Him took de name of Brown and dat's what I go by. 

"My father was a ginger-bread colored man, not a full-blooded nigger. 

Dat's how I is altogether yallow. See dat lady over dere in dat chair? 

Dat's my wife. Her brighter skinned than I is. How come dat? Her daddy 
was a full-blooded Irishman. He come over here from Ireland and was 
overseer for Marse Bob Clowney. He took a fancy for Adeline's mammy, a 
bright 'latto gal slave on de place. White women in them days looked 
down on overseers as poor white trash. Him couldn’t git a white wife but 
made de best of it by puttin' in his spare time a honeyin' 'round 
Adeline's mammy. Marse Bob stuck to him, and never 'jected to it. 

"When de war come on, Marse Richard, de overseer, shoulder his gun as a 
soldier and, as him was educated more than most of de white folks, him 
rise to be captain in de Confederate Army. It's a pity him got kilt in 
dat war. 

"My marster, Tom Dawkins, have a line mansion. He owned all de land 
'round Dawkins and had 'bout 200 slaves, dat lived in good houses and 
was we well fed. My pappy was de man dat run de mill and grind de wheat 
and corn into flour and meal. Him never work in de field. He was 'bove 
dat. Him 'tend to de ginnin’ of de cotton and drive de carriage. 


"De Yankees come and burn de mansion, de gin-house and de mill. They 
take all de sheep, mules, cows, hogs and even de chickens. Set de slaves 



free and us niggers have a hard time ever since. 


"My black stepmammy was so mean to me dat I run away. I didn't know 
where to go but landed up, one night, at Adeline's mammy's and 
steppappy's house, on Marse Bob Clowney's place. They had been slaves of 
Marse Bob and was livin' and workin' for him. I knock on de door. Mammy 
Charity, dat's Adeline's mammy, say: 'Who dat?' I say: 'Me'. Her say: 

'Who is me?' I say: 'John'. Her say: 'John who?' I say: 'Just John'. Her 
say: 'Adeline, open de door, dat's just some poor boy dat's cold and 
hungry. Charity is my fust name. Your pappy ain't come yet but I'll let 
dat boy in 'til he come and see what he can do 'bout it.' 

"When Adeline open dat door, I look her in de eyes. Her eyes melt 
towards me wid a look I never see befo' nor since. Mind you, I was just 
a boy fourteen, I 'spects, and her a woman twenty-five then. Her say: 

'You darlin' little fellow; come right in to de fire.' Oh, my! She took 
on over me! Us wait 'til her pappy come in. Then him say: 'What us gonna 
do wid him?’ Adeline say: 'Us gonna keep him.' Pappy say: 'Where he 
gonna sleep?' Adeline look funny. Mammy say: 'Us'll fix him a pallet by 
de fire.' Adeline clap her hands and say: 'You don't mind dat, does you 
boy?' I say: 'No ma'am, I is slept dat way many a time.’ 

"Well, I work for Marse Bob Clowney and stayed wid Adeline's folks two 
years. I sure made myself useful in dat family. Never 'spicioned what 
Adeline had in her head, 'til one day I climbed up a hickory nut tree, 
flail de nuts down, come down and was helpin' to pick them up when she 
bump her head 'ginst mine and say: 'Oh, Lordy!’ Then I pat and rub her 
head and it come over me what was in dat head! Us went to de house and 
her told de folks dat us gwine to marry. 

"Her led me to de altar dat nex' Sunday. Gived her name to de preacher 
as Adeline Cabean. I give de name of John Clowney Brown. Marse Bob was 
dere and laugh when de preacher call my name, 'John Clowney Brown'. 

"Our chillun come pretty fast. I was workin’ for $45.00 a year, wid 
rations. Us had three pounds of bacon, a peck of meal, two cups of 
flour, one quart of 'lasses, and one cup of salt, a week. 

"Us never left Marse Robert as long as him lived. When us have four 
chillun, him increase de amount of flour to four cups and de 'lasses to 
two quarts. Then him built dis house for de old folks and Adeline and de 
chillun to live in. I help to build it forty-four years ago. Our chillun 
was Clarice, Jim, John, Charity, Tom, Richard, and Adeline. 

"I followed Marse Robert Clowney in politics, wore a red shirt, and 
voted for him to go to de Legislature. Him was 'lected dat time but 
never cared for it no more. 

"Adeline b'long to de church. Always after me to jine but I can't 



believe dere is anything to it, though I believes in de law and de Ten 
Commandments. Preacher calls me a infidel. Can't help it. They is maybe 
got me figured out wrong. I believes in a Great Spirit but, in my time, 

I is seen so many good dogs and hosses and so many mean niggers and 
white folks, dat I 'clare, I is confused on de subject. Then I can't 
believe in a hell and everlastin' brimstone. I just think dat people is 
lak grains of corn: dere is some good grains and some rotten grains. De 
good grains is res'rected, de rotten grains never sprout again. Good 
people come up again and flourish in de green fields of Eden. Bad people 
no come up. Deir bodies and bones just make phosphate guano, 'round de 
roots of de ever bloomin' tree of life. They lie so much in dis world, 
maybe de Lord will just make 'lie' soap out of them. What you think else 
they would be fit for?" 


FROM AN ADDRESS BEFORE THE WASHINGTONIAN 
TEMPERANCE SOCIETY. 

SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS. FEBRUARY 22, 1842_ 
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Although the temperance cause has been in progress for nearly twenty 
years, it is apparent to all that it is just now being crowned with a 
degree of success hitherto unparalleled. 

The list of its friends is daily swelled by the additions of fifties, of 
hundreds, and of thousands. The cause itself seems suddenly transformed 
from a cold abstract theory to a living, breathing, active and powerful 
chieftain, going forth conquering and to conquer. The citadels of his 
great adversary are daily being stormed and dismantled; his temples and 
his altars, where the rites of his idolatrous worship have long been 
performed, and where human sacrifices have long been wont to be made, 
are daily desecrated and deserted. The trump of the conqueror's fame is 
sounding from hill to hill, from sea to sea, and from land to land, and 
calling millions to his standard at a blast. 

"But," say some, "we are no drunkards, and we shall not acknowledge 
ourselves such by joining a reform drunkard's society, whatever our 
influence might be." Surely no Christian will adhere to this objection. 


If they believe, as they profess, that Omnipotence condescended to take 
on himself the form of sinful man, and, as such, to die an ignominious 





death for their sakes, surely they will not refuse submission to the 
infinitely lesser condescension for the temporal and perhaps eternal 
salvation of a large, erring, and unfortunate class of their 
fellow-creatures; nor is the condescension very great. In my judgment, 
such of us as have never fallen victims have been spared more from the 
absence of appetite, than from any mental or moral superiority over 
those who have. Indeed I believe, if we take habitual drunkards as a 
class, their heads and their hearts will bear an advantageous comparison 
with those of any other class. There seems ever to have been a proneness 
in the brilliant and warm-blooded to fall into this vice. The demon of 
intemperance ever seems to have delighted in sucking the blood of genius 
and generosity. What one of us but can call to mind some relative more 
promising in youth than all his fellows, who has fallen a sacrifice to 
his rapacity? He ever seems to have gone forth like the Egyptian angel 
of death, commissioned to slay, if not the first, the fairest born of 
every family. Shall he now be arrested in his desolating career? In that 
arrest all can give aid that will; and who shall be excused that can and 
will not? Far around as human breath has ever blown, he keeps our 
fathers, our brothers, our sons, and our friends prostrate in the chains 
of moral death.... 

When the conduct of men is designed to be influenced, persuasion, kind, 
unassuming persuasion, should ever be adopted. It is an old and a true 
maxim "that a drop of honey catches more flies than a gallon of gall." 

So with men. If you would win a man to your cause, first convince him 
that you are his sincere friend. Therein is a drop of honey that catches 
his heart, which, say what you will, is the great high-road to his 
reason, and which, when once gained, you will find but little trouble in 
convincing his judgment of the justice of your cause, if indeed that 
cause really be a just one. On the contrary, assume to dictate to his 
judgment, or to command his action, or to mark him as one to be shunned 
and despised, and he will retreat within himself, close all the avenues 
to his head and his heart; and though your cause be naked truth itself, 
transformed to the heaviest lance, harder than steel, and sharper than 
steel can be made, and though you throw it with more than herculean 
force and precision, you shall be no more able to pierce him than to 
penetrate the hard shell of a tortoise with a rye straw. Such is man, 
and so must he be understood by those who would lead him, even to his 
own best interests.... 

Another error, as it seems to me, into which the old reformers fell, was 
the position that all habitual drunkards were utterly incorrigible, and 
therefore must be turned adrift and damned without remedy in order that 
the grace of temperance might abound, to the temperate then, and to all 
mankind some hundreds of years thereafter. There is in this something so 
repugnant to humanity, so uncharitable, so cold-blooded and feelingless, 
that it never did, nor never can enlist the enthusiasm of a popular 
cause. We could not love the man who taught it—we could not hear him 
with patience. The heart could not throw open its portals to it, the 



generous man could not adopt it—it could not mix with his blood. It 
looked so fiendishly selfish, so like throwing fathers and brothers 
overboard to lighten the boat for our security, that the noble-minded 
shrank from the manifest meanness of the thing. And besides this, the 
benefits of a reformation to be effected by such a system were too 
remote in point of time to warmly engage many in its behalf. Few can be 
induced to labour exclusively for posterity; and none will do it 
enthusiastically. Posterity has done nothing for us; and theorize on it 
as we may, practically we shall do very little for it, unless we are 
made to think we are at the same time doing something for ourselves. 

What an ignorance of human nature does it exhibit, to ask or expect a 
whole community to rise up and labour for the temporal happiness of 
others, after themselves shall be consigned to the dust, a majority of 
which community take no pains whatever to secure their own eternal 
welfare at no more distant day! Great distance in either time or space 
has wonderful power to lull and render quiescent the human mind. 
Pleasures to be enjoyed, or pains to be endured, after we shall be dead 
and gone, are but little regarded even in our own cases, and much less 
in the cases of others. Still, in addition to this there is something so 
ludicrous in promises of good or threats of evil a great way off as to 
render the whole subject with which they are connected easily turned 
into ridicule. "Better lay down that spade you are stealing, Paddy; if 
you don't you'll pay for it at the day of judgment." "Be the powers, if 
ye'll credit me so long I'll take another jist." 


NOTES FOR SPEECHES. OCTOBER 1858_ 

Ibid 

Suppose it is true that the negro is inferior to the white in the gifts 
of nature; is it not the exact reverse of justice that the white should 
for that reason take from the negro any part of the little which he has 
had given him? "Give to him that is needy" is the Christian rule of 
charity; but "Take from him that is needy" is the rule of slavery. 

The sum of pro-slavery theology seems to be this: "Slavery is not 
universally right, nor yet universally wrong; it is better for some 
people to be slaves; and, in such cases, it is the will of God that they 
be such." 

Certainly there is no contending against the will of God; but still 
there is some difficulty in ascertaining and applying it to particular 
cases. For instance, we will suppose the Rev. Dr. Ross has a slave named 
Sambo, and the question is, "Is it the will of God that Sambo shall 
remain a slave, or be set free?" The Almighty gives no audible answer to 
the question, and his revelation, the Bible, gives none—or at most none 




but such as admits of a squabble as to its meaning; no one thinks of 
asking Sambo's opinion on it. So at last it comes to this, that Dr. Ross 
is to decide the question; and while he considers it, he sits in the 
shade, with gloves on his hands, and subsists on the bread that Sambo is 
earning in the burning sun. If he decides that God wills Sambo to 
continue a slave, he thereby retains his own comfortable position; but 
if he decides that God wills Sambo to be free, he thereby has to walk 
out of the shade, throw off his gloves, and delve for his own bread. 

Will Dr. Ross be actuated by the perfect impartiality which has ever 
been considered most favourable to correct decisions? 

We have in this nation the element of domestic slavery. It is a matter 
of absolute certainty that it is a disturbing element. It is the opinion 
of all the great men who have expressed an opinion upon it, that it is a 
dangerous element. We keep up a controversy in regard to it. That 
controversy necessarily springs from difference of opinion, and if we 
can learn exactly—can reduce to the lowest elements—what that 
difference of opinion is, we perhaps shall be better prepared for 
discussing the different systems of policy that we would propose in 
regard to that disturbing element. 

I suggest that the difference of opinion, reduced to its lowest terms, 
is no other than the difference between the men who think slavery a 
wrong and those who do not think it wrong. The Republican party think it 
wrong—we think it is a moral, a social, and a political wrong. We think 
it is a wrong not confining itself merely to the persons or the States 
where it exists, but that it is a wrong which in its tendency, to say 
the least, affects the existence of the whole nation. Because we think 
it wrong, we propose a course of policy that shall deal with it as a 
wrong. 

We deal with it as with any other wrong, in so far as we can prevent its 
growing any larger, and so deal with it that in the run of time there 
may be some promise of an end to it We have a due regard to the actual 
presence of it amongst us, and the difficulties of getting rid of it in 
any satisfactory way, and all the constitutional obligations thrown 
about it. I suppose that in reference both to its actual existence in 
the nation, and to our constitutional obligations, we have no right at 
all to disturb it in the States where it exists, and we profess that we 
have no more inclination to disturb it than we have the right to do it. 

We go further than that: we don’t propose to disturb it where, in one 
instance, we think the Constitution would permit us. We think the 
Constitution would permit us to disturb it in the District of Columbia. 

Still we do not propose to do that, unless it should be in terms which I 
don't suppose the nation is very likely soon to agree to—the term s of 
making the emancipation gradual and compensating the unwilling owners. 
Where we suppose we have the constitutional right, we restrain ourselves 
in reference to the actual existence of the institution and the 
difficulties thrown about it. We also oppose it as an evil so far as it 



seeks to spread itself. We insist on the policy that shall restrict it 
to its present limits. We don’t suppose that in doing this we violate 
anything due to the actual presence of the institution, or anything due 
to the constitutional guaranties thrown around it. 

We oppose the Dred Scott decision in a certain way, upon which I ought 
perhaps to address you in a few words. We do not propose that when Dred 
Scott has been decided to be a slave by the court, we, as a mob, will 
decide him to be free. We do not propose that, when any other one, or 
one thousand, shall be decided by that court to be slaves, we will in 
any violent way disturb the rights of property thus settled; but we 
nevertheless do oppose that decision as a political rule, which shall be 
binding on the voter to vote for nobody who thinks it wrong, which shall 
be binding on the members of Congress or the President to favour no 
measure that does not actually concur with the principles of that 
decision. We do not propose to be bound by it as a political rale in 
that way, because we think it lays the foundation not merely of 
enlarging and spreading out what we consider an evil, but it lays the 
foundation for spreading that evil into the States themselves. We 
propose so resisting it as to have it reversed if we can, and a new 
judicial rule established upon this subject. 

I will add this, that if there be any man who does not believe that 
slavery is wrong in the three aspects which I have mentioned, or in any 
one of them, that man is misplaced and ought to leave us. While, on the 
other hand, if there be any man in the Republican party who is impatient 
over the necessity springing from its actual presence, and is impatient 
of the constitutional guaranties thrown around it, and would act in 
disregard of these, he too is misplaced, standing with us. He will find 
his place somewhere else; for we have a due regard, so far as we are 
capable of understanding them, for all these things. This, gentlemen, as 
well as I can give it, is a plain statement of our principles in all 
their enormity. 

I will say now that there is a sentiment in the country contrary to 
me—a sentiment which holds that slavery is not wrong, and therefore 
goes for the policy that does not propose dealing with it as a wrong. 

That policy is the Democratic policy, and that sentiment is the 
Democratic sentiment. If there be a doubt in the mind of any one of this 
vast audience that this is really the central idea of the Democratic 
party, in relation to this subject, I ask him to bear with me while I 
state a few things tending, as I think, to prove that proposition. 

In the first place, the leading man,—I think I may do my friend Judge 
Douglas the honour of calling him such,—advocating the present 
Democratic policy, never him s elf says it is wrong. He has the high 
distinction, so far as I know, of never having said slavery is either 
right or wrong. Almost everybody else says one or the other, but the 
Judge never does. If there be a man in the Democratic party who thinks 



it is wrong, and yet clings to that party, I suggest to him in the first 
place that his leader don’t talk as he does, for he never says that it 
is wrong. 

In the second place, I suggest to him that if he will examine the policy 
proposed to be carried forward, he will find that he carefully excludes 
the idea that there is anything wrong in it. If you will examine the 
arguments that are made on it, you will find that every one carefully 
excludes the idea that there is anything wrong in slavery. 

Perhaps that Democrat who says he is as much opposed to slavery as I am 
will tell me that I am wrong about this. I wish him to examine his own 
course in regard to this matter a moment, and then see if his opinion 
will not be changed a little. You say it is wrong; but don't you 
constantly object to anybody else saying so? Do you not constantly argue 
that this is not the right place to oppose it? You say it must not be 
opposed in the free States, because slavery is not there; it must not be 
opposed in the slave States, because it is there; it must not be opposed 
in politics, because that will make a fuss; it must not be opposed in 
the pulpit, because it is not religion. Then where is the place to 
oppose it? There is no suitable place to oppose it. There is no plan in 
the country to oppose this evil overspreading the continent, which you 
say yourself is coming. Frank Blair and Gratz Brown tried to get up a 
system of gradual emancipation in Missouri, had an election in August, 
and got beat; and you, Mr. Democrat, threw up your hat and hallooed, 
"Hurrah for Democracy!" 

So I say again, that in regard to the arguments that are made, when 
Judge Douglas says he "don’t care whether slavery is voted up or voted 
down," whether he means that as an individual expression of sentiment, 
or only as a sort of statement of his views on national policy, it is 
alike true to say that he can thus argue logically if he don't see 
anything wrong in it; but he cannot say so logically if he admits that 
slavery is wrong. He cannot say that he would as soon see a wrong voted 
up as voted down. When Judge Douglas says that whoever or whatever 
community wants slaves, they have a right to have them, he is perfectly 
logical if there is nothing wrong in the institution; but if you admit 
that it is wrong, he cannot logically say that anybody has a right to do 
wrong. When he says that slave property and horse and hog property are 
alike to be allowed to go into the Territories, upon the principles of 
equality, he is reasoning truly if there is no difference between them 
as property; but if the one is property, held rightfully, and the other 
is wrong, then there is no equality between the right and wrong; so 
that, turn it in any way you can, in all the arguments sustaining the 
Democratic policy, and in that policy itself, there is a careful, 
studied exclusion of the idea that there is anything wrong in slavery. 

Let us understand this. I am not, just here, trying to prove that we are 
right and they are wrong. I have been stating where we and they stand, 



and trying to show what is the real difference between us; and I now say 
that whenever we can get the question distinctly stated,—can get all 
these men who believe that slavery is in some of these respects wrong, 
to stand and act with us in treating it as a wrong,—then, and not till 
then, I think, will we in some way come to an end of this slavery 
agitation. 


SECESSION. 

WAR DIARY OF A UNION WOMAN IN THE SOUTH. 
1860-63. 

The Project Gutenberg eBook, Strange True Stories of Louisiana, by George 
Washington Cable 

New Orleans, Dec. 1, I860 .—I understand it now. Keeping journals is for 
those who can not, or dare not, speak out. So I shall set up a journal, 
being only a rather lonely young girl in a very small and hated minority. 

On my return here in November, after a foreign voyage and absence of many 
months, I found myself behind in knowledge of the political conflict, but 
heard the dread sounds of disunion and war muttered in threatening tones. 

Surely no native-born woman loves her country better than I love America. 

The blood of one of its revolutionary patriots flows in my veins, and it 
is the Union for which he pledged his "life, fortune, and sacred honor" 
that I love, not any divided or special section of it. So I have been 
reading attentively and seeking light from foreigners and natives on all 
questions at issue. Living from birth in slave countries, both foreign 
and American, and passing through one slave insurrection in early 
childhood, the saddest and also the pleasantest features of slavery have 
been familiar. If the South goes to war for slavery, slavery is doomed in 
this country. To say so is like opposing one drop to a roaring torrent. 

This is a good time to follow St. Paul's advice that women should refrain 
from speaking, but they are speaking more than usual and forcing others to 
speak against their will. 

Sunday, Dec.—, I860 .—In this season for peace I had hoped for a lull 
in the excitement, yet this day has been full of bitterness. "Come, G.," 
said Mrs. F. at breakfast, "leave _your_ church for to-day and come with 
us to hear Dr. — on the situation. He will convince you." "It is good to 
be convinced," I said; "I will go." The church was crowded to suffocation 
with the elite of New Orleans. The preacher's text was, "Shall we have 
fellowship with the stool of iniquity which frameth mischief as a law?" ... 

The sermon was over at last and then followed a prayer ... Forever 
blessed be the fathers of the Episcopal Church for giving us a fixed 
liturgy! When we met at dinner Mrs. F. exclaimed, "Now, G., you heard him 
prove from the Bible that slavery is right and that therefore secession 
is. Were you not convinced?" I said, "I was so busy thinking how 





completely it proved too that Brigham Young is right about polygamy that 
it quite weakened the force of the argument for me." This raised a laugh, 
and covered my retreat. 

Jan. 26, 1861.—The solemn boom of cannon today announced that the 
convention have passed the ordinance of secession. We must take a reef in 
our patriotism and narrow it down to State limits. Mine still sticks out 
all around the borders of the State. It will be bad if New Orleans should 
secede from Louisiana and set up for herself. Then indeed I would be 
"cabined, cribbed, confined." The faces in the house are jubilant to-day. 

Why is it so easy for them and not for me to "ring out the old, ring in 
the new"? I am out of place. 

_Jan. 28, Monday_.—Sunday has now got to be a day of special excitement. 
The gentlemen save all the sensational papers to regale us with at the 
late Sunday breakfast. Rob opened the battle yesterday morning by saying 
to me in his most aggressive manner, "G., I believe these are your 
sentiments"; and then he read aloud an article from the "Journal des 
Debats" expressing in rather contemptuous terms the fact that France will 
follow the policy of non-intervention. When I answered: "Well, what do you 
expect? This is not their quarrel," he raved at me, ending by a 
declaration that he would willingly pay my passage to foreign parts if I 
would like to go. "Rob," said his father, "keep cool; don't let that 
threat excite you. Cotton is king. Just wait till they feel the pinch a 
little; their tone will change." I went to Trinity Church. Some Union 
people who are not Episcopalians go there now because the pastor has not 
so much chance to rail at the Lord when things are not going to suit: but 
yesterday was a marked Sunday. The usual prayer for the President and 
Congress was changed to the "governor and people of this commonwealth and 
their representatives in convention assembled." 

The city was very lively and noisy this evening with rockets and lights in 
honor of secession. Mrs. F., in common with the neighbors, illuminated. We 
walked out to see the houses of others gleaming amid the dark shrubbery 
like a fairy scene. The perfect stillness added to the effect, while the 
moon rose slowly with calm splendor. We hastened home to dress for a 
soiree, but on the stairs Edith said, "G., first come and help me dress 
Phoebe and Chloe [the negro servants]. There is a ball to-night in 
aristocratic colored society. This is Chloe's first introduction to New 
Orleans circles, and Henry Judson, Phoebe's husband, gave five dollars for 
a ticket for her." Chloe is a recent purchase from Georgia. We 
superintended their very stylish toilets, and Edith said, "G., run into 
your room, please, and write a pass for Henry. Put Mr. D.'s name to it." 

"Why, Henry is free," I said.—"That makes no difference; all colored 
people must have a pass if out late. They choose a master for protection 
and always carry his pass. Henry chose Mr. D., but he's lost the pass he 
had." When the pass was ready, a carriage dashed up to the back-gate and 
the party drove off in fine style. 



At the soiree we had secession talk sandwiched everywhere; between the 
supper, and the music, and the dance; but midnight has come, and silence, 
and a few too brief hours of oblivion. 


CHAPTER XI. 

The Project Gutenberg EBook of Twelve Years a Slave, by Solomon Northup 


After a long sleep, sometime in the afternoon I awoke, refreshed, but 
very sore and stiff. Sally came in and talked with me, while John 
cooked me some dinner. Sally was in great trouble, as well as myself, 
one of her children being ill, and she feared it could not survive. 

Dinner over, after walking about the quarters for a while, visiting 
Sally's cabin and looking at the sick child, I strolled into the 
madam's garden. Though it was a season of the year when the voices 
of the birds are silent, and the trees are stripped of their summer 
glories in more frigid climes, yet the whole variety of roses were 
then blooming there, and the long, luxuriant vines creeping over 
the frames. The crimson and golden fruit hung half hidden amidst the 
younger and older blossoms of the peach, the orange, the plum, and 
the pomegranate; for, in that region of almost perpetual warmth, the 
leaves are falling and the buds bursting into bloom the whole year 
long. 

I indulged the most grateful feelings towards Master and Mistress 
Ford, and wishing in some manner to repay their kindness, commenced 
trimming the vines, and afterwards weeding out the grass from among 
the orange and pomegranate trees. The latter grows eight or ten feet 
high, and its fruit, though larger, is similar in appearance to the 
jelly-flower. It has the luscious flavor of the strawberry. Oranges, 
peaches, plums, and most other fruits are indigenous to the rich, 
warm soil of Avoyelles; but the apple, the most common of them all in 
colder latitudes, is rarely to be seen. 

Mistress Ford came out presently, saying it was praise-worthy in me, 
but I was not in a condition to labor, and might rest myself at the 
quarters until master should go down to Bayou Boeuf, which would not 
be that day, and it might not be the next. I said to her—to be sure, 

I felt bad, and was stiff, and that my foot pained me, the stubs and 
thorns having so torn it, but thought such exercise would not hurt 
me, and that it was a great pleasure to work for so good a mistress. 
Thereupon she returned to the great house, and for three days I was 
diligent in the garden, cleaning the walks, weeding the flower beds, 
and pulling up the rank grass beneath the jessamine vines, which the 
gentle and generous hand of my protectress had taught to clamber along 
the walls. 





The fourth morning, having become recruited and refreshed, Master Ford 
ordered me to make ready to accompany him to the bayou. There was but 
one saddle horse at the opening, all the others with the mules having 
been sent down to the plantation. I said I could walk, and bidding 
Sally and John goodbye, left the opening, trotting along by the 
horse's side. 

That little paradise in the Great Pine Woods was the oasis in the 
desert, towards which my heart turned lovingly, during many years 
of bondage. I went forth from it now with regret and sorrow, not so 
overwhelming, however, as if it had then been given me to know that I 
should never return to it again. 

Master Ford urged me to take his place occasionally on the horse, to 
rest me; but I said no, I was not tired, and it was better for me to 
walk than him. He said many kind and cheering things to me on the 
way, riding slowly, in order that I might keep pace with him. The 
goodness of God was manifest, he declared, in my miraculous escape 
from the swamp. As Daniel came forth unharmed from the den of lions, 
and as Jonah had been preserved in the whale's belly, even so had 
I been delivered from evil by the Almighty. He interrogated me in 
regard to the various fears and emotions I had experienced during the 
day and night, and if I had felt, at any time, a desire to pray. I 
felt forsaken of the whole world, I answered him, and was praying 
mentally all the while. At such times, said he, the heart of man turns 
instinctively towards his Maker. In prosperity, and when there is 
nothing to injure or make him afraid, he remembers Him not, and is 
ready to defy Him; but place him in the midst of dangers, cut him off 
from human aid, let the grave open before him—then it is, in the time 
of his tribulation, that the scoffer and unbelieving man turns to God 
for help, feeling there is no other hope, or refuge, or safety, save 
in his protecting arm. 

So did that benignant man speak to me of this life and of the life 
hereafter; of the goodness and power of God, and of the vanity of 
earthly things, as we journeyed along the solitary road towards Bayou 
Boeuf. 

When within some five miles of the plantation, we discovered a 
horseman at a distance, galloping towards us. As he came near I saw 
that it was Tibeats! He looked at me a moment, but did not address 
me, and turning about, rode along side by side with Ford. I trotted 
silently at their horses' heels, listening to their conversation. 

Ford informed him of my arrival in the Pine Woods three days before, 
of the sad plight I was in, and of the difficulties and dangers I had 
encountered. 


Well," exclaimed Tibeats, omitting his usual oaths in the presence 



of Ford, "I never saw such running before. I'll bet him against a 
hundred dollars, he'll beat any nigger in Louisiana. I offered .John 
David Cheney twenty-five dollars to catch him, dead or alive, but he 
outran his dogs in a fair race. Them Cheney dogs ain't much, after 
all. Dunwoodie's hounds would have had him down before he touched the 
palmettoes. Somehow the dogs got off the track, and we had to give 
up the hunt. We rode the horses as far as we could, and then kept on 
foot till the water was three feet deep. The boys said he was drowned, 
sure. I allow I wanted a shot at him mightily. Ever since, I have 
been riding up and down the bayou, but had’nt much hope of catching 
him—thought he was dead, _sartin_. Oh, he's a cuss to mn-that 
nigger is!" 

In this way Tibeats ran on, describing his search in the swamp, the 
wonderful speed with which I had fled before the hounds, and when 
he had finished, Master Ford responded by saying, I had always been 
a willing and faithful boy with him; that he was sorry we had such 
trouble; that, according to Platt's story, he had been inhumanly 
treated, and that he, Tibeats, was himself in fault. Using hatchets 
and broad-axes upon slaves was shameful, and should not be allowed, 
he remarked. "This is no way of dealing with them, when first brought 
into the country. It will have a pernicious influence, and set them 
all running away. The swamps will be full of them. A little kindness 
would be far more effectual in restraining them, and rendering them 
obedient, than the use of such deadly weapons. Every planter on the 
bayou should frown upon such inhumanity. It is for the interest of 
all to do so. It is evident enough, Mr. Tibeats, that you and Platt 
cannot live together. You dislike him, and would not hesitate to 
kill him, and knowing it, he will run from you again through fear 
of his life. Now, Tibeats, you must sell him, or hire him out, at 
least. Unless you do so, I shall take measures to get him out of your 
possession." 

In this spirit Ford addressed him the remainder of the distance. I 
opened not my mouth. On reaching the plantation they entered the 
great house, while I repaired to Eliza's cabin. The slaves were 
astonished to find me there, on returning from the field, supposing 
I was drowned. That night, again, they gathered about the cabin to 
listen to the story of my adventure. They took it for granted I would 
be whipped, and that it would be severe, the well-known penalty of 
running away being five hundred lashes. 

"Poor fellow," said Eliza, taking me by the hand, "it would have been 
better for you if you had drowned. You have a cruel master, and he 
will kill you yet, I am afraid." 

Lawson suggested that it might be, overseer Chapin would be appointed 
to inflict the punishment, in which case it would not be severe, 
whereupon Mary, Rachel, Bristol, and others hoped it would be Master 



Ford, and then it would be no whipping at all. They all pitied me 
and tried to console me, and were sad in view of the castigation 
that awaited me, except Kentucky John. There were no bounds to his 
laughter; he filled the cabin with cachinnations, holding his sides 
to prevent an explosion, and the cause of his noisy mirth was the idea 
of my outstripping the hounds. Somehow, he looked at the subject in a 
comical light. "I _know'd_ dey would'nt cotch him, when he ran cross 
de plantation. O, de lor', did’nt Platt pick his feet right up, tho', 
hey? When dem dogs got whar he was, he was'nt _dar_—haw, haw, haw! O, 
de lor' a' mity!"—and then Kentucky John relapsed into another of his 
boisterous fits. 

Early the next morning, Tibeats left the plantation. In the course 
of the forenoon, while sauntering about the gin-house, a tall, 
good-looking man came to me, and inquired if I was Tibeats' boy, that 
youthful appellation being applied indiscriminately to slaves even 
though they may have passed the number of three score years and ten. I 
took off my hat, and answered that I was. 

"How would you like to work for me?" he inquired. 

"Oh, I would like to, very much," said I, inspired with a sudden hope 
of getting away from Tibeats. 

"You worked under Myers at Peter Tanner's, didn't you?" 

I replied I had, adding some complimentary remarks that Myers had made 
concerning me. 

"Well, boy," said he, "I have hired you of your master to work for me 
in the "Big Cane Brake," thirty-eight miles from here, down on Red 
River." 

This man was Mr. Eldret, who lived below Ford's, on the same side of 
the bayou. I accompanied him to his plantation, and in the morning 
started with his slave Sam, and a wagon-load of provisions, drawn by 
four mules, for the Big Cane, Eldret and Myers having preceded us on 
horseback. This Sam was a native of Charleston, where he had a mother, 
brother and sisters. He "allowed"—a common word among both black and 
white—that Tibeats was a mean man, and hoped, as I most earnestly did 
also, that his master would buy me. 

We proceeded down the south shore of the bayou, crossing it at Carey's 
plantation; from thence to Huff Power, passing which, we came upon the 
Bayou Rouge road, which runs towards Red River. After passing through 
Bayou Rouge Swamp, and just at sunset, turning from the highway, we 
struck off into the "Big Cane Brake." We followed an unbeaten track, 
scarcely wide enough to admit the wagon. The cane, such as are used 
for fishing-rods, were as thick as they could stand. A person could 



not be seen through them the distance of a rod. The paths of wild 
beasts run through them in various directions—the bear and the 
American tiger abounding in these brakes, and wherever there is a 
basin of stagnant water, it is full of alligators. 

We kept on our lonely course through the "Big Cane" several miles, 
when we entered a clearing, known as "Sutton's Field." Many years 
before, a man by the name of Sutton had penetrated the wilderness 
of cane to this solitary place. Tradition has it, that he fled 
thither, a fugitive, not from service, but from justice. Here he lived 
alone—recluse and hermit of the swamp—with his own hands planting 
the seed and gathering in the harvest. One day a band of Indians 
stole upon his solitude, and after a bloody battle, overpowered and 
massacred him. For miles the country round, in the slaves' quarters, 
and on the piazzas of "great houses," where white children listen to 
superstitious tales, the story goes, that that spot, in the heart 
of the "Big Cane," is a haunted place. For more than a quarter of 
a century, human voices had rarely, if ever, disturbed the silence 
of the clearing. Rank and noxious weeds had overspread the once 
cultivated field—serpents sunned themselves on the doorway of the 
crumbling cabin. It was indeed a dreary picture of desolation. 

Passing "Sutton's Field," we followed a new-cut road two miles 
farther, which brought us to its termination. We had now reached 
the wild lands of Mr. Eldret, where he contemplated clearing up 
an extensive plantation. We went to work next morning with our 
cane-knives, and cleared a sufficient space to allow the erection of 
two cabins—one for Myers and Eldret, the other for Sam, myself, and 
the slaves that were to join us. We were now in the midst of trees of 
enormous growth, whose wide-spreading branches almost shut out the 
light of the sun, while the space between the trunks was an impervious 
mass of cane, with here and there an occasional palmetto. 

The bay and the sycamore, the oak and the cypress, reach a growth 
unparalleled, in those fertile lowlands bordering the Red River. From 
every tree, moreover, hang long, large masses of moss, presenting to 
the eye unaccustomed to them, a striking and singular appearance. 

This moss, in large quantities, is sent north, and there used for 
manufacturing purposes. 

We cut down oaks, split them into rails, and with these erected 
temporary cabins. We covered the roofs with the broad palmetto leaf, 
an excellent substitute for shingles, as long as they last. 

The greatest annoyance I met with here were small flies, gnats and 
mosquitoes. They swarmed the air. They penetrated the porches of the 
ear, the nose, the eyes, the mouth. They sucked themselves beneath the 
skin. It was impossible to brush or beat them off. It seemed, indeed, 
as if they would devour us—carry us away piecemeal, in their small 



tormenting mouths. 


A lonelier spot, or one more disagreeable, than the centre of the "Big 
Cane Brake," it would be difficult to conceive; yet to me it was a 
paradise, in comparison with any other place in the company of Master 
Tibeats. I labored hard, and oft-times was weary and fatigued, yet I 
could lie down at night in peace, and arise in the morning without 
fear. 

In the course of a fortnight, four black girls came down from Eldref s 
plantation—Charlotte, Fanny, Cresia and Nelly. They were all large 
and stout. Axes were put into their hands, and they were sent out 
with Sam and myself to cut trees. They were excellent choppers, the 
largest oak or sycamore standing but a brief season before their 
heavy and well-directed blows. At piling logs, they were equal to any 
man. There are lumberwomen as well as lumbermen in the forests of the 
South. In fact, in the region of the Bayou Boeuf they perform their 
share of all the labor required on the plantation. They plough, drag, 
drive team, clear wild lands, work on the highway, and so forth. Some 
planters, owning large cotton and sugar plantations, have none other 
than the labor of slave women. Such a one is Jim Bums, who lives on 
the north shore of the bayou, opposite the plantation of John Fogaman. 

On our arrival in the brake, Eldret promised me, if I worked well, I 
might go up to visit my friends at Ford's in four weeks. On Saturday 
night of the fifth week, I reminded him of his promise, when he told 
me I had done so well, that I might go. I had set my heart upon it, 
and Eldref s announcement thrilled me with pleasure. I was to return 
in time to commence the labors of the day on Tuesday morning. 

While indulging the pleasant anticipation of so soon meeting my old 
friends again, suddenly the hateful form of Tibeats appeared among us. 
He inquired how Myers and Platt got along together, and was told, very 
well, and that Platt was going up to Ford's plantation in the morning 
on a visit. 

"Poh, poh!" sneered Tibeats; "it isn't worth while—the nigger will 
get unsteady. He can't go." 

But Eldret insisted I had worked faithfully—that he had given me 
his promise, and that, under the circumstances, I ought not to be 
disappointed. They then, it being about dark, entered one cabin 
and I the other. I could not give up the idea of going; it was a 
sore disappointment. Before morning I resolved, if Eldret made no 
objection, to leave at all hazards. At daylight I was at his door, 
with my blanket rolled up into a bundle, and hanging on a stick over 
my shoulder, waiting for a pass. Tibeats came out presently in one 
of his disagreeable moods, washed his face, and going to a stump 
near by, sat down upon it, apparently busily thinking with himself. 



After standing there a long time, impelled by a sudden impulse of 
impatience, I started off. 

"Are you going without a pass?" he cried out to me. 

"Yes, master, I thought I would," I answered. 

"How do you think you'll get there?" demanded he. 

"Don't know," was all the reply I made him. 

"You'd be taken and sent to jail, where you ought to be, before you 
got half-way there," he added, passing into the cabin as he said it. 

He came out soon with the pass in his hand, and calling me a "d—d 
nigger that deserved a hundred lashes," threw it on the ground. I 
picked it up, and hurried away right speedily. 

A slave caught off his master's plantation without a pass, may be 
seized and whipped by any white man whom he meets. The one I now 
received was dated, and read as follows: 

"Platt has permission to go to Ford's plantation, on Bayou Boeuf, and 
return by Tuesday morning. 


JOHN M. TIBEATS." 

This is the usual form. On the way, a great many demanded it, read it, 
and passed on. Those having the air and appearance of gentlemen, whose 
dress indicated the possession of wealth, frequently took no notice of 
me whatever; but a shabby fellow, an unmistakable loafer, never failed 
to hail me, and to scrutinize and examine me in the most thorough 
manner. Catching runaways is sometimes a money-making business. If, 
after advertising, no owner appears, they may be sold to the highest 
bidder; and certain fees are allowed the finder for his services, at 
all events, even if reclaimed. "A mean white," therefore,—a name 
applied to the species loafer—considers it a god-send to meet an 
unknown negro without a pass. 

There are no inns along the highways in that portion of the State 
where I sojourned. I was wholly destitute of money, neither did I 
carry any provisions, on my journey from the Big Cane to Bayou Boeuf; 
nevertheless, with his pass in his hand, a slave need never suffer 
from hunger or from thirst. It is only necessary to present it to the 
master or overseer of a plantation, and state his wants, when he will 
be sent round to the kitchen and provided with food or shelter, as 
the case may require. The traveler stops at any house and calls for 
a meal with as much freedom as if it was a public tavern. It is the 
general custom of the country. Whatever their faults may be, it is 
certain the inhabitants along Red River, and around the bayous in the 



interior of Louisiana are not wanting in hospitality. 


I arrived at Ford's plantation towards the close of the afternoon, 
passing the evening in Eliza's cabin, with Lawson, Rachel, and others 
of my acquaintance. When we left Washington Eliza's form was round 
and plump. She stood erect, and in her silks and jewels, presented 
a picture of graceful strength and elegance. Now she was but a thin 
shadow of her former self. Her face had become ghastly haggard, and 
the once straight and active form was bowed down, as if bearing the 
weight of a hundred years. Crouching on her cabin floor, and clad 
in the coarse garments of a slave, old Elisha Berry would not have 
recognized the mother of his child. I never saw her afterwards. Having 
become useless in the cotton-field, she was bartered for a trifle, to 
some man residing in the vicinity of Peter Compton's. Grief had gnawed 
remorselessly at her heart, until her strength was gone; and for that, 
her last master, it is said, lashed and abused her most unmercifully. 

But he could not whip back the departed vigor of her youth, nor 
straighten up that bended body to its full height, such as it was when 
her children were around her, and the light of freedom was shining on 
her path. 

I learned the particulars relative to her departure from this world, 
from some of Compton's slaves, who had come over Red River to the 
bayou, to assist young Madam Tanner during the "busy season." She 
became at length, they said, utterly helpless, for several weeks lying 
on the ground floor in a dilapidated cabin, dependent upon the mercy 
of her fellow-thralls for an occasional drop of water, and a morsel of 
food. Her master did not "knock her on the head," as is sometimes done 
to put a suffering animal out of misery, but left her unprovided for, 
and unprotected, to linger through a life of pain and wretchedness to 
its natural close. When the hands returned from the field one night 
they found her dead! During the day, the Angel of the Lord, who moveth 
invisibly over all the earth, gathering in his harvest of departing 
souls, had silently entered the cabin of the dying woman, and taken 
her from thence. She was _free_ at last! 

Next day, rolling up my blanket, I started on my return to the Big 
Cane. After traveling five miles, at a place called Huff Power, the 
ever-present Tibeats met me in the road. He inquired why I was going 
back so soon, and when informed I was anxious to return by the time I 
was directed, he said I need go no farther than the next plantation, 
as he had that day sold me to Edwin Epps. We walked down into the 
yard, where we met the latter gentleman, who examined me, and asked 
me the usual questions propounded by purchasers. Having been duly 
delivered over, I was ordered to the quarters, and at the same time 
directed to make a hoe and axe handle for myself. 

I was now no longer the property of Tibeats—his dog, his brute, 
dreading his wrath and cruelty day and night; and whoever or whatever 



my new master might prove to be, I could not, certainly, regret the 
change. So it was good news when the sale was announced, and with a 
sigh of relief I sat down for the first time in my new abode. 

Tibeats soon after disappeared from that section of the country. 

Once afterwards, and only once, I caught a glimpse of him. It was 
many miles from Bayou Boeuf. He was seated in the doorway of a low 
groggery. I was passing, in a drove of slaves, through St. Mary's 
parish. 


EXPLOITS OF A BLOCKADE-RUNNER. 

Project Gutenberg's Historical Tales, Vol. 2 (of 15), by Charles Morris 

There were no more daring adventures and hair-breadth escapes during the 
Civil War than those encountered in running the blockade, carrying 
sadly-needed supplies into the ports of the Confederacy, and returning 
with cargoes of cotton and other valuable products of the South. There 
was money in it for the successful, much money; but, on the other hand, 
there was danger of loss of vessel and cargo, long imprisonment, perhaps 
death, and only men of unusual boldness and dare-devil recklessness were 
ready to engage in it. The stories told by blockade-runners are full of 
instances of desperate risk and thrilling adventure. As an example of 
their more ordinary experience, we shall give, from Thomas E. Taylor's 
"Running the Blockade," the interesting account of his first run to 
Wilmington harbor. 

This town, it must be premised, lies some sixteen miles up Cape Fear 
River, at whose principal entrance the formidable Fort Fisher obliged 
the blockading fleet to lie out of the range of its guns, and thus gave 
some opportunity for alert blockade-runners to slip in. Yet this was far 
from safe and easy. Each entrance to the river was surrounded by an 
in-shore squadron of Federal vessels, anchored in close order during 
the day, and at night weighing anchor and patrolling from shore to 
shore. Farther out was a second cordon of cruisers, similarly alert, and 
beyond these again gunboats were stationed at intervals, far enough out 
to sight by daybreak any vessels that crossed Wilmington bar at high 
tide in the night. Then, again, there were free cruisers patrolling the 
Gulf Stream, so that to enter the river unseen was about as difficult as 
any naval operation could well be. With this preliminary statement of 
the situation, let us permit Mr. Taylor to tell his story. 

"The 'Banshee's' engines proved so unsatisfactory that, under ordinary 
conditions, nine or ten knots was all we could get out of her; she was 
therefore not permitted to run any avoidable risks, and to this I 
attribute her extraordinary success where better boats failed. As long 





as daylight lasted a man was never out of the cross-trees, and the 
moment a sail was seen the 'Banshee's' stem was turned to it till it 
was dropped below the horizon. The look-out man, to quicken his eyes, 
had a dollar for every sail he sighted, and if it were seen from the 
deck first he was lined five. This may appear excessive, but the 
importance in blockade-running of seeing before you are seen is too 
great for any chance to be neglected; and it must be remembered that the 
pay of ordinary seamen for each round trip in and out was from £50 to 
£60. 

"Following these tactics, we crept noiselessly along the shores of the 
Bahamas, invisible in the darkness, and ran on unmolested for the first 
two days out [from the port of Nassau], though our course was often 
interfered with by the necessity of avoiding hostile vessels; then came 
the anxious moment on the third, when, her position having been taken at 
noon to see if she was near enough to run under the guns of Fort Fisher 
before the following daybreak, it was found there was just time, but 
none to spare for accidents or delay. Still, the danger of lying out 
another day so close to the blockaded port was very great, and rather 
than risk it we resolved to keep straight on our course and chance being 
overtaken by daylight before we were under the fort. 

"Now the real excitement began, and nothing I have ever experienced can 
compare with it. Hunting, pig-sticking, steeple-chasing, big-game 
shooting, polo—1 have done a little of each—all have their thrilling 
moments, but none can approach 'running a blockade;' and perhaps my 
readers may sympathize with my enthusiasm when they consider the dangers 
to be encountered, after three days of constant anxiety and little 
sleep, in threading our way through a swarm of blockaders, and the 
accuracy required to hit in the nick of time the mouth of a river only 
half a mile wide, without lights and with a coast-line so low and 
featureless that, as a rule, the first intimation we had of its nearness 
was the dim white line of the surf. 

"There were, of course, many different plans of getting in, but at this 
time the favorite dodge was to run up some fifteen or twenty miles to 
the north of Cape Fear, so as to round the northernmost of the 
blockaders, instead of dashing right through the inner squadron; then to 
creep down close to the surf till the river was reached; and this was 
the course the 'Banshee' intended to adopt. 

"We steamed cautiously on until nightfall; the night proved dark, but 
dangerously clear and calm. No lights were allowed—not even a cigar; 
the engine-room hatch-ways were covered with tarpaulins, at the risk of 
suffocating the unfortunate engineers and stokers in the almost 
insufferable atmosphere below. But it was absolutely imperative that not 
a glimmer of light should appear. Even the binnacle was covered, and the 
steersman had to see as much of the compass as he could through a 
conical aperture earned almost up to his eyes. 



"With everything thus in readiness, we steamed on in silence, except for 
the stroke of the engines and the beat of the paddle-floats, which in 
the calm of the night seemed distressingly loud; all hands were on deck, 
crouching behind the bulwarks, and we on the bridge, namely, the 
captain, the pilot, and I, were straining our eyes into the darkness. 

Presently Burroughs made an uneasy movement. 

'"Better get a cast of the lead, captain,' I heard him whisper. 

"A muttered order down the engine-room tube was Steele's reply, and the 
'Banshee' slowed, and then stopped. It was an anxious moment while a dim 
figure stole into the fore-chains,—for there is always a danger of 
steam blowing off when engines are unexpectedly stopped, and that would 
have been enough to betray our presence for miles around. In a minute or 
two came back the report, 'Sixteen fathoms—sandy bottom with black 
specks.' 

"'We are not in as far as I thought, captain,' said Burroughs, 'and we 
are too far to the southward. Port two points and go a little faster.' 

"As he explained, we must be well to the north of the speckled bottom 
before it was safe to head for the shore, and away we went again. In 
about an hour Burroughs quietly asked for another sounding. Again she 
was gently stopped, and this time he was satisfied. 

"'Starboard, and go ahead easy,' was the order now, and as we crept in 
not a sound was heard but that of the regular beat of the paddle-floats, 
still dangerously loud in spite of our snail's pace. Suddenly Burroughs 
gripped my arm,— 

"'There's one of them, Mr. Taylor,' he whispered, 'on the starboard 
bow.' 

"In vain I strained my eyes to where he pointed, not a thing could I 
see; but presently I heard Steele say, beneath his breath, 'All right, 
Burroughs, I see her. Starboard a little, steady!' was the order passed 
aft. 

"A moment afterward I could make out a long, low black object on our 
starboard side, lying perfectly still. Would she see us? that was the 
question; but no, though we passed within a hundred yards of her we were 
not discovered, and I breathed again. Not very long after we had 
dropped her, Burroughs whispered,— 

"'Steamer on the port bow.' 


And another cruiser was made out close to us. 



"'Hard-a-port,' said Steele, and round she swung, bringing our friend 
upon our beam. Still unobserved, we crept quietly on, when all at once a 
third cruiser shaped itself out of the gloom right ahead, and steaming 
slowly across our bows. 

'"Stop her,' said Steele, in a moment; and as we lay like dead our enemy 
went on and disappeared in the darkness. It was clear there was a false 
reckoning somewhere, and that instead of rounding the head of the 
blockading line we were passing through the very centre of it. However, 
Burroughs was now of opinion that we must be inside the squadron, and 
advocated making the land. So 'slow ahead' we went again, until the 
low-lying coast and the surf-line became dimly visible. Still we could 
not tell where we were, and, as time was getting on alarmingly near 
dawn, the only thing to do was to creep down along the surf as close in 
and as fast as we dared. It was a great relief when we suddenly heard 
Burroughs say, 'It's all right. I see the Big Hill.' 

"The 'Big Hill' was a hillock about as high as a full-grown oak, but it 
was the most prominent feature for miles on that dreary coast, and 
served to tell us exactly how far we were from Fort Fisher. And 
fortunate it was for us we were so near. Daylight was already breaking, 
and before we were opposite the fort we could make out six or seven 
gunboats, which steamed rapidly towards us and angrily opened fire. 

Their shots were soon dropping close around us, an unpleasant sensation 
when you know you have several tons of gunpowder under your feet. 

"To make matters worse, the North Breaker Shoal now compelled us to haul 
off the shore and steam farther out. It began to look ugly for us, when 
all at once there was a flash from the shore followed by a sound that 
came like music to our ears,—that of a shell whirring over our heads. 

It was Fort Fisher, wide awake and warning the gunboats to keep their 
distance. With a parting broadside they steamed sulkily out of range, 
and in half an hour we were safely over the bar. 

"A boat put off from the fort, and then—well, it was the days of 
champagne cocktails, not whiskeys and sodas, and one did not run a 
blockade every day. For my part I was mightily proud of my first attempt 
and my baptism of fire. Blockade-running seemed the pleasantest and most 
exhilarating of pastimes. I did not know then what a very serious 
business it could be." 

On the return trip the "Banshee" was ballasted with tobacco and laden 
with cotton, three tiers of it even on deck. She ran impudently straight 
through the centre of the cordon, close by the flag-ship, and got 
through the second cordon in safety, though chased by a gunboat. When 
Nassau was reached and profits summed up, they proved to amount to £50 
a ton on the war material carried in, while the tobacco carried out 
netted £70 a ton for a hundred tons and the cotton £50 a bale for live 
hundred bales. It may be seen that successful blockade-running paid. 



It may be of interest to our readers to give some other adventures in 
which the "Banshee" figured. On one of her trips, when she was creeping 
down the land about twelve miles above Fort Fisher, a cruiser appeared 
moving along about two hundred yards from shore. An effort was made to 
pass her inside, hoping to be hidden by the dark background of the land. 
But there were eyes open on the cruiser, and there came the ominous 
hail, "Stop that steamer or I will sink you!" 

"We haven’t time to stop," growled Steele, and shouted down the 
engine-room tube to "pile on the coals." There was nothing now but to 
run and hope for luck. The cruiser at once opened fire, and as the 
"Banshee" began to draw ahead a shot carried away her foremast and a 
shell exploded in her bunkers. Grape and canister followed, the crew 
escaping death by flinging themselves flat on the deck. Even the 
steersman, stricken by panic, did the same, and the boat swerved round 
and headed straight for the surf. A close shave it was as Taylor rushed 
aft, clutched the wheel, and just in time got her head off the land. 

Before they got in two other cruisers brought them under fire, but they 
ran under Fort Fisher in safety. 

One more adventure of the "Banshee" and we shall close. It was on her 
sixth trip out. She had got safely through the fleet and day had dawned. 
All was joy and relaxation when Erskine, the engineer, suddenly 
exclaimed: "Mr. Taylor, look astern!" and there, not four miles away, 
and coming down under sail and steam, was a large side-wheel steamer, 
left unseen by gross carelessness on the part of the look-out. 

Erskine rushed below, and soon volumes of smoke were pouring from the 
funnels, but it was almost too late, for the chaser was coming up so 
fast that the uniformed officers on her bridge could be distinctly seen. 

"This will never do," said Steele, and ordered the helm to be altered so 
as to bring the ship up to the wind. It took them off the course to 
Nassau, but it forced their pursuer to take in her sails, and an 
exciting chase under steam right into the wind's eye began. Matters at 
length became so critical that no hope remained but to lighten the boat 
by throwing overboard her deck-load of cotton—a sore necessity in view 
of the fact that the bales which went bobbing about on the waves were 
worth to them £50 or £60 apiece. 

In clearing out the bales they cleared out something more, a runaway 
slave, who had been standing wedged between two bales for at least 
forty-eight hours. He received an ovation on landing at Nassau, but they 
were obliged to pay four thousand dollars to his owner on their return 
to Wilmington. 


The loss of the cotton lightened the boat and it began to gain in the 
race, both craft plunging into the great seas that had arisen, yet 



neither slackening speed. A fresh danger arose when the bearings of the 
engine became overheated from the enormous strain put upon them. It was 
necessary to stop, despite the imminence of the chase, and to loosen the 
bearings and feed them liberally with salad oil mixed with gunpowder 
before they were in working order again. Thus, fifteen weary hours 
passed away, and nightfall was at hand when the chaser, then only five 
miles astern, turned and gave up the pursuit. It was learned afterward 
that her stokers were dead beat. 

But port was still far away, they having been chased one hundred and 
fifty miles out of their course, and fuel was getting perilously low. At 
the end of the third day the last coal was used, and then everything 
that would burn was shoved into the furnaces,—main-mast, bulwarks, deck 
cabin, with cotton and turpentine to aid,—and these only sufficed to 
carry them into a Bahama Island, still sixty miles from Nassau. They 
were not there two hours before they saw a Federal steamer glide slowly 
past, eying them as the fox eyed the grapes. 

The adventure was still not at its end. Mr. Taylor hired a schooner in 
the harbor to go to Nassau and bring back a cargo of coal, he and Murray 
Aynsely, a passenger, going in it. But the night proved a terrible one, 
a hurricane rising, and the crew growing so terrified by the fury of the 
gale and the vividness of the lightning that they nearly wrecked the 
schooner on the rocks. When the weather moderated the men refused to 
proceed, and it was only by dint of a show of revolvers and promise of 
reward that Taylor and his passenger induced them to go on. On reaching 
Nassau they were utterly worn out, having been almost without sleep for 
a week, while Taylor's feet were so swollen that his boots had to be cut 
off. 

Thus ended one of the most notable chases in the history of 
blockade-running, it having lasted fifteen hours and covered nearly two 
hundred miles. Fortunate was it for the "Banshee" that the "James 
Adger," her pursuer, had no bow-chasers, and that the weather was too 
ugly for her to venture to yaw and use her broadside guns, or the 
"Banshee" might have there and then ended her career. 




PERSONAL INCIDENTS AND IMPRESSIONS OF THE RED 
RACE, DRAWN FROM NOTES OF 

RESIDENCE AND TRAVEL IN THE INDIAN TERRITORIES. 
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DOMESTIC CONDITION OF THE TRIBES AND CONSTITUTION OF THE INDIAN FAMILY. 

INQUIRY II.—What is the domestic condition and organization of the 
Indian family? Is the tie of consanguinity strong, and what 
characteristic facts can be stated of it? How are the domestic 
duties arranged? What are the rights of each inmate of the lodge? 

How is order maintained in so confined a space, and the general 
relations of the family preserved? Are the relative duties and 
labours of the hunter and his wife, equally or unequally divided? 

Who builds the lodge, and how is it constructed? 


There is a very striking agreement, in the condition, relative duties 
and obligations, of the Indian family, among all the tribes of whom I 
have any personal knowledge, in North America. Climate and position, the 
abundance or want of the means of subsistence and other accidental 
causes, have created gradations of condition in the various tribes, some 
of whom excel others in expertness, in hunting and war, and other arts, 
but these circumstances have done little to alter the general 
characteristics, or to abridge or enlarge the original rights and claims 
of each inmate of the lodge. The tribes who cultivated maize in the rich 
sub-vallies and plains of the Ohio and Mississippi, had fuller means of 
both physical and mental development, than those who were, and still 
are, obliged to pick a scanty subsistence, among the frigid, and half 
marine regions in the latitudes north of the great lakes. There are some 
peculiar traits of manners, in the prairie-tribes, west of the 
Mississippi, who pursue the bison on horse back, and rely for their 
subsistence greatly, on its flesh, and the sale of its skin. The well 
fed Muscogee, Cherokee, or Choctaw, who lived in the sunny vallies of 
upper Georgia, Alabama, and Tennessee, the robust Osage, revelling in 
the abundance of corn and wild meat, south of the Missouri, and the 
lean and rigid Montaignes, Muskeego, and Kenisteno, who push their 
canoes through waters choked with aquatic weeds, and wild rice, present 
very different pictures of home and comfort, within their lodge doors. 

But they really present the same idea, the same sentiments, and the same 
round of duties and obligations, of father and mother, sister and 
brother, wife and husband. The original type of the human family among 
them, is well preserved, better, indeed, than was to have been expected 
in a state of barbarism, and among branches of the race who have been so 
long separated, and subjected to such severe vicissitudes. It would be 
useless, in this view, to draw a parallel between the relative condition 
of the members of a family, within, and without the pale of 



civilization. Nothing of the kind could be done, without showing up 
pictures of want in the hunter-life which are wholly unknown in the 
agricultural state. It cannot perhaps, in fair justice, be said that the 
tie of consanguinity, in the man of the woods, is stronger, than in 
civilized life. But it is in accordance with all observation to say, 
that it is very strong, that its impulses beat with marked force, and 
are more free from the intertwined ligaments of interest, which often 
weakens the tie of relationship in refined and affluent society. 

The true idea of matrimony, in Indian life, is also well set forth and 
acknowledged, although it has come down through ages of plunder and 
wandering, degraded in its condition, shorn of its just ceremonies, and 
weakened in its sacred character. I have observed that polygamy, among 
the northern tribes, is chiefly to be found, among bands who are 
favourably located, and have the best means of subsistence. But even 
here it is not reputable; it may often increase a man's influence in the 
tribe or nation, but there are always persons in the wildest forests, 
who do not think the practice right or reputable. In the worst state of 
Indian society, there are always some glimmerings of truth. If the 
conscience of the Red man may be compared to a lamp, it may be said to 
have rather su nk low into its socket, than actually to have expired. The 
relation between husband and wife, in the forest, are formed under 
circumstances, which are generally uniform. Various incidents, or 
motives determine a union. Sometimes it is brought about by the 
intervention of friends; sometimes from a sudden impulse of admiration; 
sometimes with, and sometimes against the wishes of the graver and more 
prudent relatives of the parties. Where the husband is acceptable, and 
has not before been married, which covers the majority of cases, he 
comes to live for a while after marriage, in the lodge of his 
mother-in-law; and this relation generally lasts until the increase of 
children, or other circumstances determine his setting up a lodge for 
himself. Presents are still a ready way for a young hunter to render 
himself acceptable in a lodge. There are some instances, where 
considerable ceremony, and the invitation of friends, have attended the 
first reception of the bridegroom, at the lodge; but these are in most 
cases, what we should denominate matches of state, or expediency, in 
which the bravery, or other public services of a chief or leader, has 
inclined his village to think, that his merits deserve the reward of a 
wife. Generally, the acceptance of the visitor by the party most 
interested, and her mother and father, and their expressed, or tacit 
consent, is the only preliminary, and this is done in a private way. The 
only ceremonial observance, of which I have ever heard, is the assigning 
of what is called an abbinos, or permanent lodge seat, to the 
bridegroom. When this has been done, by the mother or mistress of the 
lodge, who governs these things, he is received, and henceforth 
installed as a constituent member of the lodge and family. The simple 
rule is, that he who has a right to sit by the bride, is her husband. 


The lodge itself, with all its arrangements, is the precinct of the rule 



and government of the wife. She assigns to each member, his or her 
ordinary place to sleep and put their effects. These places are 
permanent, and only changed at her will, as when there is a guest by day 
or night. In a space so small as a lodge this system preserves order, 
and being at all times under her own eye, is enforced by personal 
supervision. The husband has no voice in this matter, and I have never 
heard of an instance in which he would so far deviate from his position, 
as to interfere in these minor particulars. The lodge is her precinct, 
the forest his. 

There is no law, nor force, to prevent an Indian from decreeing his own 
divorce, that is to say, leaving one wife and taking another whenever he 
sees cause. Yet it often occurs that there is some plausible pretext for 
such a step, such as if true, would form some justification of the 
measure. The best protection to married females arises from the ties of 
children, which by bringing into play the strong natural affections of 
the heart, and appeals at once to that principle in man's original 
organization, which is the strongest. The average number of children 
borne by the women, and which reach the adult period is small, and will 
scarcely exceed two. On the pay rolls it did not exceed this. Much of 
this extraordinary result is owing to their erratic mode of life, and 
their cramped means of subsistence. Another cause is to be found in the 
accidents and exposure to which young children are liable, but still 
more to their shocking ignorance of medicine. I once knew a child at 
three years of age to be killed by an attempt to restore a deranged 
state of the bowels, by a strong overdose of an astringent tincture of 
hemlock bark administered by her father. This man, who was called 
Attuck, had strong natural affections, but he was very ignorant even in 
the eyes of the Indian race, being one of that people living N.E. of 
lake Superior, who are called variously Gens de Terres, Mountaineers, 
and Muskeegoes. Wherever the laws of reproduction are relieved from 
these depressing circumstances, the number of children is seen to be 
increased. 

The chief Iaba-Waddick, who lived on a small bay at the foot of lake 
Superior, and had abundance of means of subsistence, had fourteen 
children by one wife. He was an excellent hunter, and of habits for the 
most part of his life, strictly temperate; he had married young, and had 
always had the means of providing his family with adequate clothing and 
food. Not one of these children died in infancy. He lived himself to be 
old, and died rather from a complaint induced by constitutional 
structure, than from a natural decay of vital power. 

The duties and labours of Indian life, are believed to be equally, and 
not, as has been generally thought, unequally divided between the male 
and female. This division is also the most natural possible, and such as 
must ever result from the condition of man, as a mere hunter. It is the 
duty of the male to provide food, and of the female to prepare it. This 
arrangement carries with it to the share of the male, all that relates 



to external concerns, and all that pertains to the internal to the care 
of the female as completely as is done in civilized life. To the man 
belongs not only the business of hunting, for this is an _employment_ 
and not a _pastime_, but the care of the territory, and keeping off 
intruders and enemies, and the preparation of canoes for travel, and of 
amis and implements of war. The duties of cooking and dressing meats and 
fowl, and whatever else the chase affords, carries on the other hand, to 
the share of the hunter's wife, the entire care and controul of the 
lodge, with its structure and removal, and the keeping it in order, with 
all its utensils and apparatus. A good and frugal hunter's wife, makes 
all this a point of ambitious interest, and takes a pride in keeping it 
neat and proper for the reception of her husband's guests. She sweeps 
the earth clean around the fire, with a broom of branches of the cedar 
constructed for this purpose. This lodge it is to be remembered, is made 
not of beams and posts, and heavy carpentry, but out of thin poles, such 
as a child can lift, set in the ground in a circle, bent over and tied 
at the top, and sheathed with long sheets of the white birch bark. A rim 
of cedar wood at the bottom, assimilates these birch bark sheets to the 
roller of a map, to which in stormy weather a stone is attached to hold 
it firm. This stick has also the precise use of a map-roller, for when 
the lodge is to be removed, the bark is rolled on it, and in this shape 
carried to the canoe, to be set up elsewhere. The circle of sticks or 
frame, is always left standing, as it would be useless to encumber the 
canoe with what can easily be had at any position in a forest country. 

Such at least is the hunting lodge, and indeed, the lodge generally used 
by the tribes north of latitude 42°. ft is, in its figure, a half globe, 
and by its lightness and wicker-like structure, may be said to resemble 
an inverted bird's nest. The whole amount of the transportable materials 
of it, is often comprehended in some half a dozen good rolls of bark, 
and as many of rush mats which the merest girl can easily lift. The mats 
which are the substitute for floor cloths, and also the under stratum of 
the sleeping couch, are made out of the common lacustris or bullrush, 
or the flag, cut at the proper season, and woven in a warp of line hemp 
net thread, such as is furnished by traders in the present state of the 
Indian trade. A portion of this soft vegetable woof, is dyed, and woven 
in various colours. Lodges thus constructed are to be still abundantly 
seen, by the summer visitor, in the upper lakes, at all the principal 
points, to which the Indians resort, during the height of summer. Such 
are the posts of Michilimackinac, Sault Ste. Marie, and Green Bay. At 
Michilimackinac, where it is now difficult to get fresh lodge poles, 
without going some distance, or trespassing on private rights, the 
natives who resort thither, of late years, have adopted an ingenious 
change, by which two objects are accomplished at the same time, and the 
labour of the females dispensed with in getting new poles, ft is known, 
that the bark canoe, being itself but an enlarged species of wicker 
work, has not sufficient strength to be freighted, without previously 
having a number of poles laid longitudinally, in the bottom, as a kind 
of vertebral support. These poles on landing upon the gravelly shores of 



that island, are set up, or _stacked_ to use a military phrase, that is 
tying the tops together and then drawing out the other ends so as to 
describe a circle, and thus making a perfect cone. The bark tapestry is 
hung around these poles very much as it would be around the globular 
close lodges; and by this arrangement, an Indian lodge is raised, and 
ready for occupation, in as many minutes, after landing, as the most 
expert soldiers could pitch a tent in. 

Before we can affirm that the labour of preparing these barks and mats 
and setting up, and taking down, the lodge, is disproportionately great, 
or heavy on the females, it will be necessary to inquire into other 
particulars, both on the side of the male and female. Much of the time 
of an Indian female, is passed in idleness. This is true not only of a 
part of every day, but is emphatically so, of certain seasons of the 
year. She has not like the farmer's wife, her cows to milk, her butter 
and cheese to make, and her flax to spin. She has not to wash and comb 
and prepare her children every morning, to go to school. She has no 
extensive or fine wardrobe to take care of. She has no books to read. 

She sets little value on time, which is characteristic of all the race. 

What she does, is either very plain sewing, or some very pains taking 
ornamental thing. When the sheathing and flooring of the lodges are once 
made, they are permanent pieces of property, and do not require frequent 
renewal. When a skin has been dressed, and a garment made of it, it is 
worn, till it is worn out. Frequent ablution and change of dress, are 
eminently the traits of high civilization, and not of the hunter's 
lodge. The articles which enter into the mysteries of the laundry, add 
but little to the cares of a forest housekeeper. With every industrial 
effort, and such is, sometimes the case, there is much unoccupied time, 
while her husband is compelled by their necessities, to traverse large 
tracts, and endure great fatigues, in all weathers in quest of food. Fie 
must defend his hunting grounds, in peace and war, and has his life 
daily in his hands. Long absences are often necessary, on these 
accounts. It is at such times, during the open season, that the Indian 
female exerts her industry. In the fall season, she takes her children 
in a canoe, or if she have none, invites a female companion to go with 
her, along the streams, to cut the rush, to be manufactured into mats, 
at her leisure, in the winter. It is also a part of her duty, at all 
seasons, to provide fuel for the lodge fire, which she is careful to do, 
that she may suitably receive her husband, on his return from the chase, 
and have the means of drying his wet moccasins, and a cheerful spot, 
where he may light his pipe, and regain his mental equilibrium, while 
she prepares his meals. The very idea of a female's chopping wood, is to 
some horrific. But it is quite true that the Indian female _does_ chop 
wood, or at least, exert an undue labour, in procuring this necessary 
article of the household. In speaking of the female, we, at once, rush 
to the poetic idea of the refinement of lady like gentleness, and 
delicacy. Not only does the nature of savage life and the hardiness of 
muscle created by centuries of forest vicissitude, give the hunter's 
wife, but a slender claim on this particular shade of character, but the 



kind of labour implied, is very different from the notion civilized men 
have of "wood chopping." The emigrant swings a heavy axe of six pounds 
weight, incessantly, day _in_, and day _out_, against immense trees, in 
the heaviest forest, until he has opened the land to the rays of the 
sun, and prepared an amount of Cyclopean labours for the power of fire, 
and the ox. The hunter clears no forests, the limits of which on the 
contrary, he carefully cherishes for his deer to range in. He seats 
himself down, with his lodge, in the borders of natural glades, or 
meadows, to plant his few hills of maize. He had no metallic axe, 
capable of cutting down a tree, before 1492, and he has never learned to 
wield a heavy axe up to 1844. His wife, always made her lodge fires by 
gathering sticks, and she does so still. She takes a hatchet of one or 
two pounds weight, and after collecting dry limbs in the forest, she 
breaks them into lengths of about 18 inches, and ties them in bundles, 
or faggots, and carries them, at her leisure, to her lodge. Small as 
these sticks are, in their length and diameter, but few are required to 
boil her pot. The lodge, being of small circumference, but little heat 
is required to warm the air, and by suspending the pot by a string from 
above, over a small blaze, the object is attained, without that 
extraordinary expenditure of wood, which, to the perfect amazement of 
the Indian, characterizes the emigrant's roaring fire of logs. The few 
fields which the Indians have cleared and prepared for corn fields, in 
northern latitudes, are generally to be traced to some adventitious 
opening, and have been enlarged very slowly. Hence, I have observed, 
that when they have come to be appraised, to fix their value as 
improvements upon the land, under treaty provisions, that the amount 
thereof may be paid the owner, they have uniformly set a high estimate 
upon these ancient clearings, and sometimes regarded their value, one 
would think, in the inverse proportion of these limits. As if, indeed, 
there were some merit, in having but half an acre of cleared ground, 
where, it might be supposed, the owner would have cultivated ten acres. 
And this half acre, is to be regarded as the industrial sum of the 
agricultural labours of all ages and sexes, during perhaps, ten 
generations. Could the whole of this physical effort, therefore, be 
traced to female hands, which is doubtful, for the old men and boys, 
will often do something, it would not be a very severe imposition. There 
is at least, a good deal, it is believed, in this view of the domestic 
condition of the women to mitigate the severity of judgment, with which 
the proud and labour-hating hunter, has sometimes been visited. He has, 
in our view, the most important part of the relative duties of Indian 
life, to sustain. In the lodge he is a mild, considerate man, of the 
non-interfering and non-scolding species. He may indeed, be looked upon, 
rather as the guest of his wife, than what he is often represented to 
be, her tyrant, and he is often only known as the lord of the lodge, by 
the attention and respect which _she_ shows to him. He is a man of few 
words. If her temper is ruffled, he smiles. If he is displeased, he 
walks away. It is a province in which his actions acknowledge her right 
to rule; and it is one, in which his pride and manliness have exalted 
him above the folly of altercation. 



EXCERPT 
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The occasion on which this oration was delivered, was as follows; it 
appears from Mr. Hunter’s account, that “some of the white people among 
the Osages were traders, and others were reputed to be runners from their 
great Father beyond the waters, to invite the Indians to take up the 
tomahawk against the settlers. They made many long talks, and distributed 
many valuable presents; but without being able to shake the resolution 
which the Osages had formed, to preserve peace with their Great Father, 
the president. Their determinations were, however, to undergo a more 
severe trial: Te-cum-seh now made his appearance among them. 

“He addressed them in long, eloquent, and pathetic strains; and an 
assembly more numerous than had ever been witnessed on any former 
occasion, listened to him with an intensely agitated, though profoundly 
respectful, interest and attention. In fact so great was the effect 
produced by Te-cum-seh’s eloquence, that the chief adjourned the council 
shortly after he had closed his harangue, nor did they finally come to a 
decision on the great question in debate for several days afterwards.[ll] 
His proposals were, however, in the end rejected.” 


THE ORATION OF TE-CUM-SEH. 

“ Brothers ,—We all belong to one family; we are all children of the 
Great Spirit; we walk in the same path; slake our thirst at the same 
spring; and now affairs of the greatest concern leads us to smoke the 
pipe around the same council fire! 

“ Brothers ,—We are friends; we must assist each other to bear our 
burdens. The blood of many of our fathers and brothers has run like water 
on the ground, to satisfy the avarice of the white men. We, ourselves, 
are threatened with a great evil; nothing will pacify them but the 
destruction of all the red men. 

“_Brothers_,—When the white men first set foot on our grounds, they were 
hungry; they had no place on which to spread their blankets, or to kindle 
their fires. They were feeble; they could do nothing for themselves. 

Our fathers commiserated their distress, and shared freely with them 
whatever the Great Spirit had given his red children. They gave them 
food when hungry, medicine when sick, spread skins for them to sleep on, 
and gave them grounds, that they might hunt and raise com. Brothers, 
the white men are like poisonous serpents; when chilled, they are feeble 




and harmless; but invigorate them with warmth, and they sting their 
benefactors to death. 

“The white people came among us feeble; and now we have made them strong 
they wish to kill us, or drive us back, as they would wolves and panthers. 

“ Brothers ,—The white men are not friends to the Indians; at first, they 
only asked for land sufficient for a wigwam, now nothing will satisfy 
them but the whole of our hunting grounds, from the rising to the setting 
sun. 

“ Brothers ,—The white men want more than our hunting grounds; they wish 
to kill our warriors; they would even kill our old men, women, and little 
ones. 

“_Brothers_,—Many winters ago, there was no land; the sun did not rise 
and set: all was darkness. The Great Spirit made all things. He gave 
the white men a home beyond the great waters. He supplied these grounds 
with game, and gave them to his red children; he gave them strength and 
courage to defend them. 

“Brothers,—My people wish for peace; the red men all wish for peace; 
but where the white people are, there is no peace for them, except it is 
on the bosom of our mother. 

“ Brothers ,—The white men despise and cheat the Indians; they abuse and 
insult them; they do not think the red men sufficiently good to live. 

“The red men have borne many and great injuries; they ought to suffer 
them no longer. My people will not; they are determined on vengeance; 
they have taken up the tomahawk; they will make it fat with blood; they 
will drink the blood of the white people. 

“ Brothers^,—My people are brave and numerous; but the white people are 
too strong for them alone. I wish you to take up the tomahawk with them. 

If we all unite, we will cause the rivers to stain the great waters with 
their blood. 

“Brothers,—If you do not unite with us, they will first destroy us, and 
then you will fall an easy prey to them. They have destroyed many nations 
of red men because they were not friends to each other. 

“ Brothers ,—The white people send runners among us; they wish to make us 
enemies, that they may sweep over and desolate our hunting grounds, like 
devastating winds, or rushing waters. 

“ Brothers ,—Our Great Father, over the great waters, is angry with the 
white people, our enemies. He will send his brave warriors against them: 
he will send us rifles, and whatever else we want—he is our friend, and 



we are his children. 


“ Brothers ,—Who are the white people that we should fear them? They 
cannot run fast and are good marks to shoot at; they are only men; our 
fathers have killed many of them; we are not squaws, and we will stain 
the earth red with their blood. 

“_Brothers_,—The Great Spirit is angry with our enemies; he speaks 
in thunder, and the earth swallows up villages, and drinks up the 
Mississippi. The great waters will cover the lowlands; their com cannot 
grow; and the Great Spirit will sweep those who escape to the hills from 
the earth with his breath. 

“_Brothers_,—We must be united, we must smoke the same pipe; we must 
fight each others’ battles; and more than all, we must love the Great 
Spirit; he is for us; he will destroy our enemies, and make all his red 
children happy.” 

In Jefferson’s notes on the state of Virginia, we find a speech reported 
to have been made by Logan, a Mingo chief to Lord Dunmore when governor 
of the State of Virginia. The circumstances under which it was made were 
the following:— 

“In the spring of the year 1774, a robbery was committed by some Indians 
on certain land adventurers on the river Ohio. The whites in that 
quarter, according to their custom , undertook to punish this outrage in 
a summary way. Captain Michael Cresap, and a certain Daniel Greathouse, 
leading on these parties, surprised at different times travelling and 
hunting parties of the Indians having their women and children with 
them, and murdered many. Among these were, unfortunately, the family of 
Logan; a chief celebrated in peace and war, and long distinguished as 
the friend of the whites. This unworthy return provoked his vengeance. 

He accordingly signalised himself in the war which ensued. In the autumn 
of the same year a decisive battle was fought at the mouth of the great 
_Kanhaway_, between the collected forces of the Shawanese, Mingoes, and 
Delawares, and a detachment of the Virginia militia. The Indians were 
defeated, and sued for peace. 

“Logan, however, disdained to be seen among the suppliants. But lest the 
sincerity of a treaty should be disturbed, from which so distinguished a 
chief absented himself, he sent the following speech to be delivered to 
Lord Dunmore. 

“T appeal to any white man to say, if ever he entered Logan’s cabin 
hungry, and he gave him not meat; if ever he came cold and naked, and he 
clothed him not. During the course of the last long and bloody war, Logan 
remained idle in his cabin, an advocate for peace. Such was my love for 
the whites, that my countrymen pointed as they passed and said, ‘Logan 
is the friend of the white men.’ I had even thought to have lived with 



you but for the injuries of one man. Colonel Cresap, the last spring, in 
cold blood and unprovoked murdered all the relations of Logan, not even 
sparing my women and children. There runs not a drop of my blood in the 
veins of any living creature._ 

‘“This called on me for revenge, I have sought it; I have killed many. I 
have glutted my vengeance: for my country I rejoice at the beams of peace. 

“‘But do not harbour a thought that mine is the Joy of fear_; Logan 
never felt fear. He will not turn on his heel to save his life. Who is 
there to mourn for Logan? Not one.’” 

Who can blame Logan the Mingo warrior for his deeds when the provocation 
he received is taken into consideration? “Not one!” 


JEWTOWN. 

The Project Gutenberg EBook of How the Other Half Lives, by Jacob A. Riis 

The tenements grow taller, and the gaps in their ranks close up rapidly 
as we cross the Bowery and, leaving Chinatown and the Italians behind, 
invade the Hebrew quarter. Baxter Street, with its interminable rows 
of old clothes shops and its brigades of pullers-in—nicknamed "the 
Bay" in honor, perhaps, of the tars who lay to there after a cruise to 
stock up their togs, or maybe after the "schooners" of beer plentifully 
bespoke in that latitude—Bayard Street, with its synagogues and its 
crowds, gave us a foretaste of it. No need of asking here where we 
are. The jargon of the street, the signs of the sidewalk, the manner 
and dress of the people, their unmistakable physiognomy, betray their 
race at every step. Men with queer skull-caps, venerable beard, and the 
outlandish long-skirted kaftan of the Russian Jew, elbow the ugliest 
and the handsomest women in the land. The contrast is startling. The 
old women are hags; the young, houris. Wives and mothers at sixteen, at 
thirty they are old. So thoroughly has the chosen people crowded out 
the Gentiles in the Tenth Ward that, when the great Jewish holidays 
come around every year, the public schools in the district have 
practically to close up. Of their thousands of pupils scarce a handful 
come to school. Nor is there any suspicion that the rest are playing 
hookey. They stay honestly home to celebrate. There is no mistaking 
it: we are in Jewtown. 

It is said that nowhere in the world are so many people crowded 
together on a square mile as here. The average five-story tenement adds 
a story or two to its stature in Ludlow Street and an extra building 
on the rear lot, and yet the sign "To Let" is the rarest of all there. 

Here is one seven stories high. The sanitary policeman whose beat 
this is will tell you that it contains thirty-six families, but the 





term has a widely different meaning here and on the avenues. In this 
house, where a case of small-pox was reported, there were fifty-eight 
babies and thirty-eight children that were over five years of age. In 
Essex Street two small rooms in a six-story tenement were made to hold 
a "family" of father and mother, twelve children, and six boarders. 

The boarder plays as important a part in the domestic economy of 
Jewtown as the lodger in the Mulberry Street Bend. These are samples 
of the packing of the population that has run up the record here to 
the rate of three hundred and thirty thousand per square mile. The 
densest crowding of Old London, I pointed out before, never got beyond 
a hundred and seventy-five thousand. Even the alley is crowded out. 
Through dark hallways and filthy cellars, crowded, as is every foot 
of the street, with dirty children, the settlements in the rear are 
reached. Thieves know how to find them when pursued by the police, 
and the tramps that sneak in on chilly nights to fight for the warm 
spot in the yard over some baker's oven. They are out of place in this 
hive of busy industry, and they know it. It has nothing in common with 
them or with their philosophy of life, that the world owes the idler 
a living. Life here means the hardest kind of work almost from the 
cradle. The world as a debtor has no credit in Jewtown. Its promise 
to pay wouldn't buy one of the old hats that are hawked about Hester 
Street, unless backed by security representing labor done at lowest 
market rates. But this army of workers must have bread. It is cheap and 
filling, and bakeries abound. Wherever they are in the tenements the 
tramp will skulk in, if he can. There is such a tramps' roost in the 
rear of a tenement near the lower end of Ludlow Street, that is never 
without its tenants in winter. By a judicious practice of flopping over 
on the stone pavement at intervals, and thus wanning one side at a 
time, and with an empty box to put the feet in, it is possible to keep 
reasonably comfortable there even on a rainy night. In summer the yard 
is the only one in the neighborhood that does not do duty as a public 
dormitory. 

[Illustration: A TRAMP'S NEST IN LUDLOW STREET.] 

Thrift is the watchword of Jewtown, as of its people the world over. It 
is at once its strength and its fatal weakness, its cardinal virtue and 
its foul disgrace. Become an over-mastering passion with these people 
who come here in droves from Eastern Europe to escape persecution, 
from which freedom could be bought only with gold, it has enslaved 
them in bondage worse than that from which they fled. Money is their 
God. Life itself is of little value compared with even the leanest 
bank account. In no other spot does life wear so intensely bald and 
materialistic an aspect as in Ludlow Street. Over and over again I 
have met with instances of these Polish or Russian Jews deliberately 
starving themselves to the point of physical exhaustion, while working 
night and day at a tremendous pressure to save a little money. An 
avenging Nemesis pursues this headlong hunt for wealth; there is no 
worse paid class anywhere. I once put the question to one of their 



own people, who, being a pawnbroker, and an unusually intelligent and 
charitable one, certainly enjoyed the advantage of a practical view of 
the situation: "Whence the many wretchedly poor people in such a colony 
of workers, where poverty, from a misfortune, has become a reproach, 
dreaded as the plague?" 

"Immigration," he said, "brings us a lot. In five years it has averaged 
twenty-five thousand a year, of which more than seventy per cent, have 
stayed in New York. Half of them require and receive aid from the 
Hebrew Charities from the very start, lest they starve. That is one 
explanation. There is another class than the one that cannot get work: 
those who have had too much of it; who have worked and hoarded and 
lived, crowded together like pigs, on the scantiest fare and the worst 
to be got, bound to save whatever their earnings, until, worn out, they 
could work no longer. Then their hoards were soon exhausted. That is 
their story." And I knew that what he said was true. 

Penury and poverty are wedded everywhere to dirt and disease, and 
Jewtown is no exception. It could not well be otherwise in such crowds, 
considering especially their low intellectual status. The managers of 
the Eastern Dispensary, which is in the very heart of their district, 
told the whole story when they said: "The diseases these people suffer 
from are not due to intemperance or immorality, but to ignorance, want 
of suitable food, and the foul air in which they live and work."[12] 

The homes of the Hebrew quarter are its workshops also. Reference 
will be made to the economic conditions under which they work in a 
succeeding chapter. Here we are concerned simply with the fact. You 
are made fully aware of it before you have travelled the length of 
a single block in any of these East Side streets, by the whir of a 
thousand sewing-machines, worked at high pressure from earliest dawn 
till mind and muscle give out together. Every member of the family, 
from the youngest to the oldest, bears a hand, shut in the qualmy 
rooms, where meals are cooked and clothing washed and dried besides, 
the live-long day. It is not unusual to find a dozen persons—men, 
women, and children—at work in a single small room. The fact accounts 
for the contrast that strikes with wonder the observer who comes across 
from the Bend. Over there the entire population seems possessed of 
an uncontrollable impulse to get out into the street; here all its 
energies appear to be bent upon keeping in and away from it. Not that 
the streets are deserted. The overflow from these tenements is enough 
to make a crowd anywhere. The children alone would do it. Not old 
enough to work and no room for play, that is their story. In the home 
the child's place is usurped by the lodger, who performs the service 
of the Irishman's pig—pays the rent. In the street the army of 
hucksters crowd him out. Typhus fever and small-pox are bred here, and 
help solve the question what to do with him. Filth diseases both, they 
sprout naturally among the hordes that bring the germs with them from 
across the sea, and whose first instinct is to hide their sick lest the 
authorities carry them off to the hospital to be slaughtered, as they 



firmly believe. The health officers are on constant and sharp lookout 
for hidden fever-nests. Considering that half of the ready-made clothes 
that are sold in the big stores, if not a good deal more than half, are 
made in these tenement rooms, this is not excessive caution. It has 
happened more than once that a child recovering from small-pox, and in 
the most contagious stage of the disease, has been found crawling among 
heaps of half-finished clothing that the next day would be offered for 
sale on the counter of a Broadway store; or that a typhus fever patient 
has been discovered in a room whence perhaps a hundred coats had been 
sent home that week, each one with the wearer's death-warrant, unseen 
and unsuspected, basted in the lining. 

[Footnote 12: Report of Eastern Dispensary for 1889.] 

The health officers call the Tenth the typhus ward; in the office where 
deaths are registered it passes as the "suicide ward," for reasons 
not hard to understand; and among the police as the "crooked ward," 
on account of the number of "crooks," petty thieves and their allies, 
the "fences," receivers of stolen goods, who find the dense crowds 
congenial. The nearness of the Bowery, the great "thieves’ highway," 
helps to keep up the supply of these, but Jewtown does not support 
its dives. Its troubles with the police are the characteristic crop 
of its intense business rivalries. Oppression, persecution, have not 
shorn the Jew of his native combativeness one whit. He is as ready 
to fight for his rights, or what he considers his rights, in a 
business transaction—synonymous generally with his advantage—as if 
he had not been robbed of them for eighteen hundred years. One strong 
impression survives with him from his days of bondage: the power of 
the law. On the slightest provocation he rushes off to invoke it for 
his protection. Doubtless the sensation is novel to him, and therefore 
pleasing. The police at the Eldridge Street station are in a constant 
turmoil over these everlasting fights. Somebody is always denouncing 
somebody else, and getting his enemy or himself locked up; frequently 
both, for the prisoner, when brought in, has generally as plausible 
a story to tell as his accuser, and as hot a charge to make. The day 
closes on a wild conflict of rival interests. Another dawns with the 
prisoner in court, but no complainant. Over night the case has been 
settled on a business basis, and the police dismiss their prisoner in 
deep disgust. 

These quarrels have sometimes a comic aspect. Thus, with the numerous 
dancing-schools that are scattered among the synagogues, often keeping 
them company in the same tenement. They are generally kept by some 
man who works in the daytime at tailoring, cigarmaking, or something 
else. The young people in Jewtown are inordinately fond of dancing, 
and after their day's hard work will flock to these "schools" for a 
night's recreation. But even to their fun they carry their business 
preferences, and it happens that a school adjourns in a body to make 
a general raid on the rival establishment across the street, without 



the ceremony of paying the admission fee. Then the dance breaks up in 
a general fight, in which, likely enough, someone is badly hurt. The 
police come in, as usual, and ring down the curtain. 

[Illustration: A MARKET SCENE IN THE JEWISH QUARTER.] 

Bitter as are his private feuds, it is not until his religious life 
is invaded that a real inside view is obtained of this Jew, whom the 
history of Christian civilization has taught nothing but fear and 
hatred. There are two or three missions in the district conducting a 
hopeless propagandism for the Messiah whom the Tenth Ward rejects, 
and they attract occasional crowds, who come to hear the Christian 
preacher as the Jews of old gathered to hear the apostles expound the 
new doctrine. The result is often strikingly similar. "For once," said 
a certain well-known minister of an uptown church to me, after such an 
experience, "I felt justified in comparing myself to Paul preaching 
salvation to the Jews. They kept still until I spoke of Jesus Christ as 
the Son of God. Then they got up and fell to arguing among themselves 
and to threatening me, until it looked as if they meant to take me out 
in Hester Street and stone me." As at Jerusalem, the Chief Captain 
was happily at hand with his centurions, in the person of a sergeant 
and three policemen, and the preacher was rescued. So, in all matters 
pertaining to their religious life that tinges all their customs, they 
stand, these East Side Jews, where the new day that dawned on Calvary 
left them standing, stubbornly refusing to see the light. A visit to 
a Jewish house of mourning is like bridging the gap of two thousand 
years. The inexpressibly sad and sorrowful wail for the dead, as it 
swells and rises in the hush of all sounds of life, comes back from 
the ages like a mournful echo of the voice of Rachel "weeping for her 
children and refusing to be comforted, because they are not." 

Attached to many of the synagogues, which among the poorest Jews 
frequently consist of a scantily furnished room in a rear tenement, 
with a few wooden stools or benches for the congregation, are Talmudic 
schools that absorb a share of the growing youth. The school-master 
is not rarely a man of some attainments who has been stranded there, 
his native instinct for money-making having been smothered in the 
process that has made of him a learned man. It was of such a school 
in Eldridge Street that the wicked Isaac Iacob, who killed his enemy, 
his wife, and himself in one day, was janitor. But the majority of the 
children seek the public schools, where they are received sometimes 
with some misgivings on the part of the teachers, who find it necessary 
to inculcate lessons of cleanliness in the worst cases by practical 
demonstration with wash-bowl and soap. "He took hold of the soap as 
if it were some animal," said one of these teachers to me after such 
an experiment upon a new pupil, "and wiped three fingers across his 
face. He called that washing." In the Allen Street public school the 
experienced principal has embodied among the elementary lessons, to 
keep constantly before the children the duty that clearly lies next to 



their hands, a characteristic exercise. The question is asked daily 
from the teacher’s desk: "What must I do to be healthy?" and the whole 
school responds: 

"I must keep my skin clean, 

Wear clean clothes, 

Breathe pure air, 

And live in the sunlight." 

It seems little less than biting sarcasm to hear them say it, for to 
not a few of them all these things are known only by name. In their 
everyday life there is nothing even to suggest any of them. Only the 
demand of religious custom has power to make their parents clean up at 
stated intervals, and the young naturally are no better. As scholars, 
the children of the most ignorant Polish Jew keep fairly abreast of 
their more favored playmates, until it comes to mental arithmetic, when 
they leave them behind with a bound. It is surprising to see how strong 
the instinct of dollars and cents is in them. They can count, and 
correctly, almost before they can talk. 

Within a few years the police captured on the East Side a band of 
firebugs who made a business of setting fire to tenements for the 
insurance on their furniture. There has, unfortunately, been some 
evidence in the past year that another such conspiracy is on foot. The 
danger to which these fiends expose their fellow-tenants is appalling. 

A fire-panic at night in a tenement, by no means among the rare 
experiences in New York, with the surging, half-smothered crowds on 
stairs and fire-escapes, the frantic mothers and crying children, the 
wild struggle to save the little that is their all, is a horror that 
has few parallels in human experience. 

I cannot think without a shudder of one such scene in a First Avenue 
tenement. It was in the middle of the night. The fire had swept up 
with sudden fury from a restaurant on the street floor, cutting off 
escape. Men and women threw themselves from the windows, or were 
earned down senseless by the firemen. Thirteen half-clad, apparently 
lifeless bodies were laid on the floor of an adjoining coal-office, 
and the ambulance surgeons worked over them with sleeves rolled up to 
the elbows. A half-grown girl with a baby in her arms walked about 
among the dead and dying with a stunned, vacant look, singing in a low, 
scared voice to the child. One of the doctors took her arm to lead her 
out, and patted the cheek of the baby soothingly. It was cold. The 
baby had been smothered with its father and mother; but the girl, her 
sister, did not know it. Her reason had fled. 

Thursday night and Friday morning are bargain days in the "Pig-market." 
Then is the time to study the ways of this peculiar people to the best 
advantage. A common pulse beats in the quarters of the Polish Jews 
and in the Mulberry Bend, though they have little else in common. 



Life over yonder in fine weather is a perpetual holiday, here a 
veritable tread-mill of industry. Friday brings out all the latent 
color and picturesqueness of the Italians, as of these Semites. The 
crowds and the common poverty are the bonds of sympathy between them. 
The Pig-market is in ffester Street, extending either way from Ludlow 
Street, and up and down the side streets two or three blocks, as the 
state of trade demands. The name was given to it probably in derision, 
for pork is the one ware that is not on sale in the Pig-market. There 
is scarcely anything else that can be hawked from a wagon that is not 
to be found, and at ridiculously low prices. Bandannas and tin cups 
at two cents, peaches at a cent a quart, "damaged" eggs for a song, 
hats for a quarter, and spectacles, warranted to suit the eye, at the 
optician's who has opened shop on a Hester Street door-step, for thirty 
five cents; frowsy-looking chickens and half-plucked geese, hung by the 
neck and protesting with wildly strutting feet even in death against 
the outrage, are the great staple of the market. Half or a quarter of a 
chicken can be bought here by those who cannot afford a whole. It took 
more than ten years of persistent effort on the part of the sanitary 
authorities to drive the trade in live fowl from the streets to the 
fowl-market on Gouvemeur Slip, where the killing is now done according 
to Jewish rite by priests detailed for the purpose by the chief rabbi. 

Since then they have had a characteristic rumpus, that involved the 
entire Jewish community, over the fees for killing and the mode of 
collecting them. Here is a woman churning horse-radish on a machine she 
has chained and padlocked to a tree on the sidewalk, lest someone steal 
it. Beside her a butcher's stand with cuts at prices the avenues never 
dreamed of. Old coats are hawked for fifty cents, "as good as new," 
and "pants"—there are no trousers in Jewtown, only pants—at anything 
that can be got. There is a knot of half a dozen "pants" pedlars in the 
middle of the street, twice as many men of their own race fingering 
their wares and plucking at the seams with the anxious scrutiny of 
would-be buyers, though none of them has the least idea of investing 
in a pair. Yes, stop! This baker, fresh from his trough, bare-headed 
and with bare arms, has made an offer: for this pair thirty cents; a 
dollar and forty was the price asked. The pedlar shrugs his shoulders, 
and turns up his hands with a half pitying, wholly indignant air. What 
does the baker take him for? Such pants—. The baker has turned to go. 

With a jump like a panther's, the man with the pants has him by the 
sleeve. Will he give eighty cents? Sixty? Fifty? So help him, they are 
dirt cheap at that. Lose, will he, on the trade, lose all the profit 
of his day's pedling. The baker goes on unmoved. Forty then? What, not 
forty? Take them then for thirty, and wreck the life of a poor man. And 
the baker takes them and goes, well knowing that at least twenty cents 
of the thirty, two hundred per cent., were clear profit, if indeed the 
"pants" cost the pedlar anything. 

[Illustration: THE OLD CLO’E'S MAN-IN THE JEWISH QUARTERS.] 
The suspender pedlar is the mystery of the Pig-market, omnipresent and 



unfathomable. He is met at every step with his wares dangling over his 
shoulder, down his back, and in front. Millions of suspenders thus 
perambulate Jewtown all day on a sort of dress parade. Why suspenders, 
is the puzzle, and where do they all go to? The "pants" of Jewtown 
hang down with a common accord, as if they had never known the support 
of suspenders. It appears to be as characteristic a trait of the race 
as the long beard and the Sabbath silk hat of ancient pedigree. I 
have asked again and again. No one has ever been able to tell me what 
becomes of the suspenders of Jewtown. Perhaps they are hung up as 
bric-a-brac in its homes, or laid away and saved up as the equivalent 
of cash. I cannot tell. I only know that more suspenders are hawked 
about the Pig-market every day than would supply the whole of New York 
for a year, were they all bought and turned to use. 

The crowds that jostle each other at the wagons and about the sidewalk 
shops, where a gutter plank on two ash-barrels does duty for a counter! 
Pushing, struggling, babbling, and shouting in foreign tongues, a 
veritable Babel of confusion. An English word falls upon the ear 
almost with a sense of shock, as something unexpected and strange. 

In the midst of it all there is a sudden wild scattering, a hustling 
of things from the street into dark cellars, into back-yards and 
by-ways, a slamming and locking of doors hidden under the improvised 
shelves and counters. The health officers' cart is coming down the 
street, preceded and followed by stalwart policemen, who shovel up 
with scant ceremony the eatables—musty bread, decayed fish and stale 
vegetables—indifferent to the curses that are showered on them from 
stoops and windows, and carry them off to the dump. In the wake of the 
wagon, as it makes its way to the East River after the raid, follow a 
line of despoiled hucksters shouting defiance from a safe distance. 

Their clamor dies away with the noise of the market. The endless 
panorama of the tenements, rows upon rows, between stony streets, 
stretches to the north, to the south, and to the west as far as the eye 
reaches. 


CARL SCHURZ 

The Project Gutenberg EBook of The American Spirit in the Writings of 
Americans of Foreign Birth, by Various 

Carl Schurz, probably the most eminent of German immigrants to the 
United States, was bom in Rhenish Prussia, in 1829. He came to 
America in 1852 and settled in Missouri, from which State he was 
sent to Congress as Senator. He served as a general in the Union 
Army during the Civil War. In 1875 he removed to New York City and 
was editor of The Evening Post_ from 1881 to 1884. He was active 
in support of civil service reform, and as a political thinker 
commanded high respect. His most notable works are his “Speeches,” 





his “Reminiscences,” a “Life of Henry Clay,” and “Abraham Lincoln: an 
Essay.” The last was originally published in _The Atlantic Monthly_ 
as a review of “Abraham Lincoln: A History,” by Nicolay and Hay. 

As a tribute to the life and work of Lincoln it is worthy to stand 
beside the “Commemoration Ode” of Lowell and the memorial poems of 
Whitman. Both from his natural sympathies and endowments and because 
of his participation in the events of the time, Schurz was eminently 
qualified to write on the subject. With fine enthusiasm and yet 
avoiding extravagant eulogy, he never loses sight of the essentially 
human characteristics of the great President. The following passage 
comprises the closing words of the essay. The selections on “True 
Americanism” are taken from an address delivered in Faneuil Hall, 
Boston, on the 18th of April, 1859. 


AN IMMIGRANT’S TRIBUTE TO LINCOLN 

To the younger generation Abraham Lincoln has already become a 
half-mythical figure, which, in the haze of historic distance, grows 
to more and more heroic proportions, but also loses in distinctness of 
outline and feature. This is indeed the common lot of popular heroes; 
but the Lincoln legend will be more than ordinarily apt to become 
fanciful, as his individuality, assembling seemingly incongruous 
qualities and forces in a character at the same time grand and most 
lovable, was so unique, and his career so abounding in startling 
contrasts. As the state of society in which Abraham Lincoln grew up 
passes away, the world will read with increasing wonder of the man 
who, not only of the humblest origin, but remaining the simplest 
and most unpretending of citizens, was raised to a position of 
power unprecedented in our history; who was the gentlest and most 
peace-loving of mortals, unable to see any creature suffer without a 
pang in his own breast, and suddenly found himself called to conduct 
the greatest and bloodiest of our wars; who wielded the power of 
government when stem resolution and relentless force were the order 
of the day, and then won and ruled the popular mind and heart by the 
tender sympathies of his nature; who was a cautious conservative by 
temperament and mental habit, and led the most sudden and sweeping 
social revolution of our time; who, preserving his homely speech and 
rustic manner even in the most conspicuous position of that period, 
drew upon himself the scoffs of polite society, and then thrilled the 
soul of mankind with utterances of wonderful beauty and grandeur; 
who, in his heart the best friend of the defeated South, was murdered 
because a crazy fanatic took him for its most cruel enemy; who, while 
in power, was beyond measure lampooned and maligned by sectional 
passion and an excited party spirit, and around whose bier friend and 
foe gathered to praise him—which they have since never ceased to 
do—as one of the greatest of Americans and the best of men. 



TRUE AMERICANISM 


It is one of the earliest recollections of my boyhood that one summer 
night our whole village was stirred up by an uncommon occurrence. I say 
our village, for I was born not far from the beautiful spot where the 
Rhine rolls his green waters out of the wonderful gate of the Seven 
Mountains, and then meanders with majestic tranquillity through one of 
the most glorious valleys of the world. That night our neighbors were 
pressing around a few wagons covered with linen sheets and loaded with 
household utensils and boxes and trunks to their utmost capacity. One 
of our neighboring families was moving far away across a great water, 
and it was said they would never again return. And I saw silent tears 
trickling down weather-beaten cheeks, and the hands of rough peasants 
firmly pressing each other, and some of the men and women hardly able 
to speak when they nodded to one another a last farewell. At last the 
train started into motion, they gave three cheers for America , and 
then in the first gray dawn of the morning I saw them wending their way 
over the hill until they disappeared in the shadow of the forest. And I 
heard many a man say, how happy he would be if he could go with them to 
that great and free country, where a man could be himself. 

That was the first time that I heard of America, and my childish 
imagination took possession of a land covered partly with majestic 
trees, partly with flowery prairies, immeasurable to the eye, and 
intersected with large rivers and broad lakes,—a land where everybody 
could do what he thought best, and where nobody need be poor because 
everybody was free. 

And later, when I was old enough to read, and descriptions of this 
country and books on American history fell into my hands, the offspring 
of my imagination acquired the colors of reality, and I began to 
exercise my brain with the thought what man might be and become when 
left perfectly free to himself. And still later, when ripening into 
manhood, I looked up from my schoolbooks into the stir and bustle of 
the world, and the trumpet-tones of struggling humanity struck my ear 
and thrilled my heart, and I saw my nation shake her chains in order 
to burst them, and I heard a gigantic, universal shout for Liberty 
rising up to the skies; and at last, after having struggled manfully 
and drenched the earth of Fatherland with the blood of thousands 
of noble beings, I saw that nation crushed down again, not only by 
overwhelming armies, but by the dead weight of customs and institutions 
and notions and prejudices, which past centuries had heaped upon them, 
and which a moment of enthusiasm, however sublime, could not destroy; 
then I consoled an almost despondent heart with the idea of a youthful 
people and of original institutions clearing the way for an untrammeled 
development of the ideal nature of man. Then I turned my eyes 
instinctively across the Atlantic Ocean, and America and Americanism, 
as I fancied them, appeared to me as the last depositories of the hopes 
of all true friends of humanity. 



I say all this, not as though I indulged in the presumptuous delusion 
that my personal feelings and experience would be of any interest to 
you, but in order to show you what America is to the thousands of 
thinking men in the old world, who, disappointed in their fondest hopes 
and depressed by the saddest experience, cling with their last remnant 
of confidence in human nature, to the last spot on earth where man is 
free to follow the road to attainable perfection, and where, unbiased 
by the disastrous influence of traditional notions, customs, and 
institutions, he acts on his own responsibility. They ask themselves: 

Was it but a wild delusion when we thought that man has the faculty to 
be free and to govern himself? Have we been fighting, were we ready to 
die, for a mere phantom, for a mere product of a morbid imagination? 

This question downtrodden humanity cries out into the world, and from 
this country it expects an answer.... 

They speak of the greatness of the Roman Republic! Oh, sir, if I could 
call the proudest of Romans from his grave, I would take him by the 
hand and say to him, Look at this picture, and at this! The greatness 
of the Roman Republic consisted in its despotic rule over the world; 
the greatness of the American Republic consists in the secured right of 
man to govern himself. The dignity of the Roman citizen consisted in 
his exclusive privileges; the dignity of the American citizen consists 
in his holding the natural rights of his neighbor just as sacred as 
his own. The Roman Republic recognized and protected the rights of 
the citizen , at the same time disregarding and leaving unprotected 
the rights of man_; Roman citizenship was founded upon monopoly, not 
upon the claims of human nature. What the citizen of Rome claimed for 
himself, he did not respect in others; his own greatness was his only 
object; his own liberty, as he regarded it, gave him the privilege 
to oppress his fellow-beings. His democracy, instead of elevating 
mankind to its own level, trampled the rights of man into the dust. The 
security of the Roman Republic, therefore, consisted in the power of 
the sword; the security of the American Republic rests in the equality 
of human rights! The Roman Republic perished by the sword; the American 
Republic will stand as long as the equality of human rights remains 
inviolate. Which of the two Republics is the greater—the Republic of 
the Roman, or the Republic of man ? 

Sir, I wish the words of the Declaration of Independence, “that all men 
are created free and equal, and are endowed with certain inalienable 
rights,” were inscribed upon every gatepost within the limits of this 
Republic. From this principle the Revolutionary Fathers derived their 
claim to independence; upon this they founded the institutions of this 
country, and the whole structure was to be the living incarnation of 
this idea. This principle contains the programme of our political 
existence. It is the most progressive, and at the same time the most 
conservative one; the most progressive, for it takes even the lowliest 
members of the human family out of their degradation, and inspires 



them with the elevating consciousness of equal human dignity; the most 
conservative, for it makes a common cause of individual rights. From 
the equality of rights springs identity of our highest interests; you 
cannot subvert your neighbor’s rights without striking a dangerous blow 
at your own. And when the rights of one cannot be infringed without 
finding a ready defence in all others who defend their own rights in 
defending his, then, and only then, are the rights of all safe against 
the usurpation of governmental authority. 

This general identity of interests is the only thing that can guarantee 
the stability of democratic institutions. Equality of rights, 
embodied in general self-government, is the great moral element of 
true democracy; it is the only reliable safety-valve in the machinery 
of modern society. There is the solid foundation of our system of 
government; there is our mission; there is our greatness; there is our 
safety; there, and nowhere else! This is true Americanism, and to this 
I pay the tribute of my devotion. 


ANGELO PATRI 

IBID 

The country which gave Dante and Garibaldi and Mazzini and Madame 
Montessori to the world saw the birth, in 1877, of Angelo Patri, 
teacher in the public schools of New York City and author of “A 
Schoolmaster of the Great City.” This book recounts his endeavors 
to realize his educational ideals. That he has been triumphantly 
successful does not seem to be entirely to the credit of contemporary 
pedagogical methods, and his arraignment of much current educational 
theory and practice is as severe as his passionate, Christ-like love 
of childhood is touching and beautiful. The World War has convinced 
educators rather generally of the need of vitalizing the work of the 
schools through contact with life itself, and for this none pleads 
more eloquently than he. 

The following selections under altered titles are taken from chapters 
one, seven and eight. 


AN IMMIGRANT AND HIS FATHER 

I remember sitting with the family and the neighbors’ families about 
the fireplace, while father, night after night, told us stories of the 
Knights of the Crusades or recounted the glories of the heroes of proud 
Italy. 





How he could tell a story! His voice was strong and soft and soothing, 
and he had just sufficient power of exaggeration to increase the 
attractiveness of the tale. We could see the soldiers he told us about 
pass before us in all their struggles and sorrows and triumphs. Back 
and forth he marched them into Asia Minor, across Sicily, and into the 
castles of France, Germany and England. We listened eagerly and came 
back each night ready to be thrilled and inspired again by the spirit 
of the good and the great. 

Then came the journey over the sea, and the family with the neighbors’ 
families were part of the life of New York. We were Little Italy. 

I was eleven before I went to a city school. All the English I knew had 
been learned in the street. I knew Italian. From the time I was seven I 
had written letters for the neighbors. Especially the women folk took 
me off to a corner and asked me to write letters to their friends in 
Italy. As they told me the story, I wrote it down. I thus learned the 
beat of plain folks’ hearts. 

My uncle from whom I had learned Italian went back to Italy, and I was 
left without a teacher; so one day I attached myself to a playmate 
and went to school,—an “American” school. I gave my name and my 
age, and was told to sit in a long row of benches with some sixty 
other children. The teacher stood at the blackboard and wrote “March 
5, 1887.” We all read it after her, chanting the singsong with the 
teacher. Each morning we did the same thing; that is, repeated lessons 
after the teacher. That first day and the second day were alike, and so 
were the years that followed. “If one yard of goods cost three cents, 
how much will twenty-five yards cost?” If one yard costs three cents, 
then twenty-five yards will cost twenty-five times three cents, or 
seventy-five cents. The explanation could not vary, or it might not be 
true or logical. 

But there was one thing that was impressed more strongly than this 
routine. I had always been a sickly, thin, pale-faced child. I did not 
like to sit still. I wanted to play, to talk, to move about. But if I 
did any of these things, I was kept after school as a punishment. This 
would not do. I had to get out of the room, and frequently I endured 
agonies because the teacher would not permit me to leave the room 
whenever I wanted to. Many times I went home sick and lay abed. 

Soon I discovered that the boys who sat quietly, looked straight ahead 
and folded their arms behind their backs, and even refused to talk to 
their neighbors, were allowed the special privilege of leaving the room 
for one minute, not longer. So I sat still, very still, for hours and 
hours, so that I might have the one minute. Throughout my whole school 
life this picture remains uppermost. I sat still, repeated words, and 
then obtained my minute allowance. 



For ten years I did this, and because I learned words I was able to 
go from the first year of school through the last year of college. My 
illness and the school discipline had helped after all. They had made 
my school life shorter by several years than it otherwise might have 
been. 

The colony life of the city’s immigrants is an attempt to continue the 
village traditions of the mother country. In our neighborhood there 
were hundreds of families that had come from the same part of Italy. On 
summer nights they gathered in groups on the sidewalks, the stoops, the 
courtyards, and talked and sang and dreamed. In winter the men and boys 
built Roman arches out of the snow. 

But gradually the families grew in size. The neighborhood became 
congested. A few families moved away. Ours was one of them. We began 
to be a part of the new mass instead of the old. The city with its 
tremendous machinery, its many demands, its constant calling, calling, 
began to take hold. What had been intimate, quaint, beautiful, ceased 
to appeal. 

I went to school, father went to work, mother looked after the house. 

When evening came, instead of sitting about the fire, talking and 
reliving the day, we sat, each in his own corner. One nursed his tired 
bones, another prepared his lessons for the morrow. The demands of 
the school devoured me; the work world exhausted my father. The long 
evenings of close contact with my home people were becoming rare. I was 
slipping away from my home; home was slipping away from me. 

Yet my father knew what he was about. While the fathers of most of the 
boys about me were putting their money into business or into their 
houses, mine put his strength, his love, his money, his comforts into 
making me better than himself. The spirit of the crusaders should live 
again in his son. He wanted me to become a priest: I wanted to become a 
doctor. 

During all the years that he worked for me, I worked for myself. While 
his hopes were centred in the family, mine were extending beyond it. 

I worked late into the nights, living a life of which my father was 
not a part. This living by myself tended to make me forget, indeed to 
undervalue, the worth of my people. I was ashamed sometimes because my 
folk did not look or talk like Americans. 

When most depressed by the feeling of living crudely and poorly, I 
would go out to see my father at work. I would see him high up on a 
scaffold a hundred feet in the air, and my head would get dizzy and my 
heart would rise to my throat. Then I would think of him once more as 
the poet story-teller with the strong, soothing voice and the far-off 
visioned eye, and would see why on two-dollar-a-day wages he sent me to 
college. 



Proud of his strength, I would strengthen my moral fibre and respond to 
his dream. Yet not as he dreamed; for when he fell fifty feet down a 
ladder and was ill for a whole year, I went to work at teaching. 


AN IMMIGRANT AND THE CHILDREN 

The schools will change for the better when their life is made 
basically different from what it has been. 

They are pointed in the direction of the fundamentals of knowledge, 
but working with the tools of the classicists. They have developed 
and developed until we find life on one side,—that is, outside the 
school,—and learning on the other side,—that is, inside the school. 

Now the schools must be pointed so that life and the school become one. 

To begin with, better school conditions must be provided for the 
youngest children. The first steps in child teaching must be sound. The 
primary years of school must be worth while. Unless the basic structure 
is real, soul satisfying, higher education will be halting and futile. 

The child is entitled to a fine start in his life’s journey if he is to 
have a fair chance of carrying his head high and his shoulders straight. 

He comes to school a distinct personality. He is joyous, spontaneous, 
natural, free. But from the first day, instead of watching, encouraging 
that personality, the school begins to suppress it and keeps up the 
process year in and year out. By and by we begin to search for the 
individuality that has been submerged. We make tempting offers to the 
student in the high school and in the college—we give him better 
teachers, better equipment, greater freedom, more leisure, smaller 
classes, direct experiences. We call upon him to stand out, to face the 
problems of life honestly, squarely,—to be him s elf. How blind we are! 
First we kill, and then we weep for that which we have slain. 

We do not look upon the children as an important economic factor. 
Children are a problem to the parent and teacher, but not to the race. 

Do you raise pigs? The government is almost tearful in its solicitude 
for their health and welfare. The Agricultural Bureau sends you 
scientific data gathered at great pains and expense. But do you raise 
children? Ah! They are very expensive. And there are so many of them! 
One teacher to fifty is the best we can do for you. Teachers who are 
specialists in their profession? Oh, now really! You know we could 
never afford that. We must pay for high-priced teachers for the high 
schools and upper grades, but for the little children—all you want is 
a pleasant personality that is able to teach the rudiments of learning. 
There’s not much to do in those grades—just the rudiments, you know. 
There’s no disciplining to do there, the children are so easily 



suppressed. It’s only in the upper grades we have the trouble! 

Stupid and topsy-turvy! 

We need the scientist, the child specialist, the artist, in the first 
year of school. We need few children to a teacher and plenty of space 
to move about in. 

It’s there the teacher should eagerly, anxiously, reverently, watch for 
the little spark of genius, of soul, of individuality, and so breathe 
the breath of life upon it that it can never again be crushed or 
repressed. 

We must spend more money on elementary education if the money we 
now spend on higher education is to bring forth results that are 
commensurate with our national needs. We spend fifty dollars a year on 
the education of a child and ten times that amount on the education of 
a young college man.... 

Do we really believe in children? Can we say with the Roman mother, 
“These are my jewels”? How long ago is it that the state legislature 
passed a bill enabling the canneries to employ children and women 
twelve hours a day? Fifty children to a teacher, adulterated foods, 
military discipline, are not beliefs in children. Enslaving mothers is 
not a belief in children. 

Our belief in children, like our belief in many other good things, is 
mainly a word belief. What we need is a practical belief. We are still 
at the stage where we separate work and thought, action and theory, 
practice and ethics. If we would be saved, we must follow the child’s 
way of life. His way is the direct way. He leams from contact with the 
forces about him. He feels them, he sees them, he knows what they do 
to him. He thinks and does and discovers all in one continuous flow of 
energy. 

The child says: “I am of things as they are. I am the fighter for the 
things that ought to be. I was the beginning of human progress, and 
I am the progress of the world. I drive the world on. I invent, I 
achieve, I reform. About me is always the glory of mounting. I have no 
fear of falling, of slipping down, down. I have no fear of being lost. 

I am truth. I am reality, and always I question chaos.” 

When the child begins to question the wisdom of the group, its 
religion, its literature, its dress, its tastes, its method of 
government, its standard of judgment, that moment the group should 
begin to take heed. It should take the child’s questioning seriously. 
When the group fails to do this, it gives up its existence, it ceases 
to grow because it looks back, it worships tradition, it makes history 
in terms of the past rather than in terms of the future. 



Belief in evolution is a belief in the child. 


What the race needs is a principle of growth, spiritual growth, that 
can never be denied. Such a principle it will find in the child, 
because the spirit of the child is the one factor of the group 
existence that in itself keeps changing, growing. The child is nature’s 
newest experiment in her search for a better type, and the race will be 
strong as it determines that the experiment shall be successful. 

We develop national characteristics in accord with our adherence to 
a common ideal. We must therefore surrender ourselves for the common 
good, and the common good to which we should surrender is epitomized 
the child idea. 

I feel that the attitude towards the school and the child is the 
ultimate attitude by which America is to be judged. Indeed, the 
distinctive contribution America is to make to the world’s progress is 
not political, economical, religious, but educational, the child our 
national strength, the school as the medium through which the adult is 
to be remade. 

What an ideal for the American people! 

When my father came to America, he thought of America only as a 
temporary home. He learned little or no English. As the years went 
by he would say, “It is enough; my children know English.” Then more 
years rolled by. One day he came to me and asked me to help him get 
his citizenship papers. He and I began reading history together. Month 
after month we worked, laboring, translating, questioning, until the 
very day of his examination. 

That day I hurried home from college to find a smiling, happy father. 
“Did you get them?” I asked. 

“Yes, and the judge wanted to know how I knew the answers so well, 
and I told him my son who goes to college taught me, and the judge 
complimented me.” 

I have been a part of many movements to Americanize the foreigner, 
but I see that the child is the only one who can carry the message 
of democracy if the message is to be carried at all. If the child 
fails to make the connection between the ideals of the school and the 
fundamental beliefs of the people, there is none other to do it. The 
children are the chain that must bind people together. 

I have told about parents growing because they sought growth for their 
children. I saw them grow through the initiative of the school. These 
were tenement dwellers. Would this thing hold where the parents are 



well to do, and the streets are clean and music is of the best, and 
home ideals are of the highest and the social life of the neighborhood 
is intimate? Is it still necessary for the school to gather the parents 
about itself? Is it still necessary for the school to go out into the 
community and get the parents to consciously work as a group for the 
children’s interest, to consciously shape their philosophy of life in 
conformity with the dynamic philosophy that childhood represents? 

More necessary! If not to save the children, it should be done to save 
the parents. 

No matter who the people are, they need the school as a humanizing 
force, so that they may feel the common interest, revive their visions, 
see the fulfillment of their dreams in terms of their children, so 
that they may be made young once more. Americanize the foreigner, nay, 
through the child let us fulfdl our destiny and Americanize America. 


HUNTING AN ICHTHYOSAURUS. 

The Project Gutenberg EBook of Cordwood, by Edgar Wilson (Bill) Nye 

THE VICTIMS OF A PRACTICAL JOKE TRAMP FIVE DAYS ALONG BITTER CREEK IN 
SEARCH OF AN ANIMAL THAT HAD BEEN DEAD 5,000 YEARS. 

BILL NYE. 


Several years ago I had the pleasure of joining a party about to start 
out along the ha nk s of Bitter creek on a hunting expedition. The leader 
of the party was a young man who had recently escaped from college with 
a large amount of knowledge which he desired to experiment with on the 
people of the far west. He had heard that there was an ichthyosaurus up 
somewhere along the west side of Bitter creek, and he wanted us to go 
along and help him to find it. 

I had been in the west some eight or nine years then and I had never 
seen an ichthyosaurus myself, but I thought the young man must know his 
business, so I got out my Winchester and went along with the group. 

We tramped over the pale, ashy, glaring, staring stretch of desolation, 
through burning, quivering days of monotony and sage brush and alkali 
water and aching eyes and parched and bleeding lips and nostrils cut 
through and eaten by the sharp alkaline air, mentally depressed and 
physically worn out, but cheered on and braced up by the light and 
joyous manner of the ever-hopeful James Trilobite Eton of Concord. 


James Trilobite Eton of Concord never moaned, never gigged back or shed 





a hot, remorseful tear in this powdery, hungry waste of gray, parched 
ruin. No regret came forth from his lips in the midst of this mighty 
cemetery, this ghastly potter's field for all that nature had ever 
reared that was too poor to bear its own funeral expenses. 

Now and then a lean, soiled gray coyote, without sufficient moral 
courage to look a dead mule in the hind foot, slipped across the horizon 
like a dirty phantom and faded into the hot and tremulous atmosphere. We 
scorned such game as that and trudged on, cheered by the hope that 
seemed to spring eternal in the breast of James Trilobite Eton of 
Concord. 

Four days we wallowed through the unchanging desolation. Four nights we 
went through the motions of slumbering on the arid bosom of the wasted 
earth. On the fifth day James Trilobite Eton said we were now getting 
near the point where we would find what we sought. On we pressed through 
the keen, rough blades of the seldom bunch-grass, over the shifting, 
yellow sand and the greenish gray of the bad-land soil which never does 
anything but sit around through the accumulating centuries and hold the 
world together, a kind of powdery poison that delights to creep into the 
nostrils of the pilgrim and steal away his brains, or when moistened by 
a little snow to accumulate around the feet of the pilgrim or on the 
feet of the pilgrim's mule till he has the most of an unsurveyed "forty" 
on each foot, and the casual observer is cheered by the novel sight of 
one homestead striving to jump another. 

Toward evening James Trilobite Eton gave a wild shriek of joy and ran to 
us from the bed of an old creek, where he had found an ichthyosaurus. 

The animal was dead! Not only that, but it had been dead a long, long 
time! 

James Milton Sherrod said that "if a college education was of no more 
use to a man than that he, for one, allowed that his boy would have to 
grope through life with an academical education, and very little of 
it." 

I uncocked my gun and went back to camp a sadder and madder man, and, 
though years have come and gone, I am still irritable when I think of 
the five days we tramped along Bitter creek searching for an animal 
that was no longer alive, and our guide knew it before he started. 

I ventured to say to J. Trilobite Eton that night as we all sat together 
in the gloaming discussing whether he should be taken home with us in 
the capacity of a guide or as a remains, that it seemed to me a man 
ought to have better sense than to wear his young life away trying to 
have fun with his superiors in that way. 


"Why, blame it all," says James, "what did you expect? You ought to know 
yourself that that animal is extinct!" 



"Extinck!" says James Milton Sherrod, in shrill, angry tones. "I should 
say he was extinck. That's what we're kickin' about. What gallded me was 
that you should of waited till the old cuss was extinck before you come 
to us like a man and told us about it. You pull us through the sand for 
a week and blister our heels and condemb near kill us, and all the time 
you know that the blame brute is layin' there in the hot sun gittin' 
more and more extinck every minute. Fun is fun, and I like a little 
nonsense now and then just as well as you do, but I'll be eternally 
banished to Bitter creek if I think it's square or right or white to 
play it on your friends this kind of a way. 

"You claim that the animal has been dead goin’ on five thousand years, 
or some such thing as that, and try to get out of it that way, but long 
as you knew it and we didn’t it shows that you're a low cuss not to 
speak of it. 

"What difference does it make to us, I say, whether this brute was or 
was not dead and swelled up like a pizen'd steer long before Nore got 
his zoologickle show together? We didn’t know it. We haven't seen the 
Salt Lake papers for weeks. You use your edjecation to fool people with. 
My opinion is that the day is not far distant when you will wake up and 
find yourself in the bottom of an untimely grave. 

"You bring us a hundred and fifty miles to look at an old bone pile all 
tramped into the ground and then say that the animal is extinck. That's 
a great way to talk to an old man like me, a man old enough to be your 
grandfather. Probly you cacklate that it is a rare treat for an 
old-timer like me to waller through from Green River to the Yallerstone 
and then hear a young kangaroo with a moth-eaten eyebrow under his nose 
burst forth into a rollicking laugh and say that the animal we've been 
trailin' for five days is extinck. 

"I just want to say to you, James Trilobite Eton, and I say it for your 
good and I say it with no prejudice against you, for I want to see you 
succeed, that if this ever happens agin and you are the party to blame 
you will wake up with a wild start on the follerin' day and find 
yourself a good deal extincker than this here old busted lizard is." 




WOMEN ON THE PLATFORM. 

The Project Gutenberg EBook of Ginger-Snaps , by Fanny Fern 

"Miss Marianna Thompson, now a student at the Theological 
school, received, during her summer vacation two invitations to 
settle with good societies, each of which offered her twelve 
hundred dollars per year. Pretty good for a school-girl, I 
think." 

Yes, that is very good; and we trust Miss Thompson will accept 
one of these (or a better) and do great good to her hearers. 

And, should some excellent young man ask her to "settle" with 
him as wife, at no salary at all_, we advise her to heed that 
"call" as well.—_N. Y. Tribune._ 

Well, now, Mr. _Tribune_, I don't. I have seen too many women, quite 
as capable as Miss Thompson of being self-supporting individuals, 
exhausting the last remnant of their strength in the family, and 
carefully saving every penny for a husband, who never doled out 
twenty-five cents, without asking the purpose for which it was needed, 
and reiterating the stale advice to spend it judiciously. I have seen 
such women, too proud to complain or remonstrate, turn away with a 
crimson cheek, and a moist eye, to dicker, and haggle, and contrive 
for this end, when the husband who gave this advice, had effectually 
blotted out the word self-denial from his own dictionary. 

No, Mr. Tribune , I differ from you entirely. I advise no woman to 
refuse twelve hundred independent dollars a year for good, honest 
labor, to become such a serf as this. 

And while we are on this subject, I would like to air the disgust with 
which I am nauseated, at the idea of any decent, intelligent, 
self-respecting, capable wife, ever being obliged _to ask_ for that 
which she so laboriously earns, and which is just as much hers by 
right, as the money that her husband receives from his customers is 
_his_, instead of his next-door—dry-goods—neighbor's. 

No man should thus humiliate a woman; no woman should permit herself 
to be thus humiliated. I am not now speaking of those foolish women, 
to whom a ribbon, or a necklace, is dearer than their husband's 
strength, life, or mercantile honor. I put such women entirely out of 
the question; only remarking, that if a man marries a fool in the hope 
of her being pliant, and easily ruled by him, he will find too late 
that he is mistaken. But that's his affair. Men always have, and 
always will keep on admiring their own perspicacity in reading female 
character, when not one in ten knows any more what his wife is 
spiritually made of, than what sheep furnished the coat for his own 
back. 



Sary Gamp advised her comrade—nurse—to put the mutual bottle on the 
shelf, and "_look the other way_!" 

That's just what I would advise the husbands of intelligent wives to 
do with regard to the money which they "allow" them, and which one 
would imagine was rightly theirs, by virtue of risking their lives 
every Friday to become the mother of twins; by virtue of, when lying 
faint and weak beside them, giving out orders for the comfort and 
well-being of the family down-stairs before they are able to get 
about; by virtue of _never_ being able for one moment, day or night, 
sick or well, to drop, or to shake, off the responsibility which a 
_good_ wife and mother must always feel, whether present or absent 
from her family. 

Oh! treat such a woman generously. Make up your mind what injustice 
she should receive in the money way, and don't above all things, wait 
for her to _ask_ you for it, and never, never be mean enough to charge 
a woman of this kind "to spend it carefully." 

I daresay you have done it, and _you_, and _you_; I daresay you are 
real good fellows too, and _mean_ to do what is right. And I know you 
"love" your wives—_i.e._, as _men_ love—thus—wounding a sensitive 
spirit, without the least notion you are doing it; thus—charging the 
tear that follows to a coming toothache or stomach-ache! Great 
blundering creatures! I sometimes don't know whether to box your ears 
or hug you. Because the very next minute you will say, or do, some 
such perfectly lovely thing, that, woman fashion, I exclaim, 

"Well—well;" but I wont tell you what I do say, because you'll hop 
right off the stool of repentance, and go to your normal occupation of 
crowing and bragging. 

But, seriously, I do wish you would consider a little this same money 
question, and when the time comes for payment, don't, as I tell you, 
open your pocket-book, heave a deep sigh, as you spread a bill on your 
knee, and give it a despairing glance of love, as you dump it in your 
wife's outstretched hand. No, sir! follow Sary Gamp's advice: "Put it 
on the shelf, and look the other way, and don't trouble yourself to 
tell her to ' make it go as far as she can ,"' because she will 
naturally do that, and there's where you are a fool again. I should 
think you'd know by this time, that it will go so far _you_ wont see 
it again your natural lifetime. And why shouldn't it? Does she require 
to know whether you pay fifteen cents apiece for your cigars; whether 
you couldn't buy a cheaper kind, and how many a day you smoke? Come 
now, be honest—would _you_ like that? 

As I have always declined all requests to lecture, or to speak in 
public, I may be allowed to make a few remarks on the treatment of 
those who do. 



Can anybody tell me why reporters, in making mention of lady speakers, 
always consider it to be necessary to report, fully and _firstly_, the 
dresses worn by them? When John Jones or Senator Rouser frees his mind 
in public, we are left in painful ignorance of the color and fit of 
his pants, coat, necktie and vest—and worse still, the shape of his 
boots. This seems to me a great omission. How can we possibly judge of 
his oratorical powers, of the strength or weakness of his logic, or 
of his fitness in any way to mount the platform, when these important 
points are left unsolved to our feeble feminine imaginations? For one, 

1 respectfully request reporters to ease my mind on these subjects—to 
tell me decidedly whether a dress, or a frock-coat, or a bob-tailed 
jacket was worn by these masculine orators; whether their pants had a 
stripe down the side, and whether the dress lapels of their coats were 
faced with silk, or disappointed the anxious and inquiring eye of the 
public by presenting only a broadcloth surface. I have looked in vain 
for any satisfaction on these points. 

1 propose that the present staff of male reporters should be 
remodelled, and that some enterprising journal should send to Paris 
for the man-milliner Worth, in order that this necessary branch of 
reportorial business be more minutely and correctly attended to. 

Speaking of reporters, I was present the other night at a 
female-suffrage meeting, where many distinguished men made eloquent 
speeches in favor thereof. At the reporters' table sat two young lady 
reporters side by side with the brethren of the same craft. Truly, 
remarked 1 to my companion, it is very well to plead for women's 
rights, but more delicious to me is the sight of those two girls 
taking them ! But, rejoined my cautious male friend, you see, Fanny, 
a woman couldn't go to report a rat-fight, or a prize-fight, or a 
dog-fight. _But_, replied I, just let the women go "marching on" as 
they have begun, and there will soon _be_ no rat-fights, dog-fights, 
or prize-fights to report. It will appear from this, that I believe in 
the woman that is to be_. I do—although she has as yet had to 
struggle with both hands tied, and then had her ears boxed for not 
doing more execution. Cut the string, gentlemen, and see what you 
shall see! "Pooh! you are afraid" to knock that chip off our shoulder. 

How strange it all seems to me, the more I ponder it, that men can't, 
or don't, or wont see that woman's enlightenment is man's millennium. 
"My wife don't understand so and so, and it's no use talking to 
her."—"My wife will have just so many dresses, and don't care for 
anything else."—"My wife wont look after my children, but leaves them 
to nurses, she is so fond of pleasure." So it would seem that these 
Adams and the "wife thou gavest to be with me," even now find their 
respective and flowery Edens full of thorns, even _without_ that 
serpent, female suffrage, whose slimy trail is so deprecated. 



Put _this_ in the crown of your hats, gentlemen! A fool of either sex 
is the hardest animal to drive that ever required a bit. Better one 
who jumps a fence now and then, than your sulky, stupid donkey, whose 
rhinoceros back feels neither pat or goad._ 


KATE CHOPIN 

The Project Gutenberg EBook of A Collection of Stories, Reviews and Essays, by 
Willa Cather 

"THE AWAKENING." Kate Chopin. $1.25. Chicago: H. S. Stone & 

Co. Pittsburg: J. R. Weldin & Co. 

A Creole "Bovary" is this little novel of Miss Chopin's. Not that 
the heroine is a creole exactly, or that Miss Chopin is a 
Flaubert—save the mark!—but the theme is similar to that which 
occupied Flaubert. There was, indeed, no need that a second "Madame 
Bovary" should be written, but an author’s choice of themes is 
frequently as inexplicable as his choice of a wife. It is governed 
by some innate temperamental bias that cannot be diagrammed. This is 
particularly so in women who write, and I shall not attempt to say 
why Miss Chopin has devoted so exquisite and sensitive, 
well-governed a style to so trite and sordid a theme. She writes 
much better than it is ever given to most people to write, and hers 
is a genuinely literary style; of no great elegance or solidity; but 
light, flexible, subtle and capable of producing telling effects 
directly and simply. The story she has to tell in the present 
instance is new neither in matter nor treatment. "Edna Pontellier," 
a Kentucky girl, who, like "Emma Bovary," had been in love with 
innumerable dream heroes before she was out of short skirts, married 
"Leonce Pontellier" as a sort of reaction from a vague and visionary 
passion for a tragedian whose unresponsive picture she used to kiss. 

She acquired the habit of liking her husband in time, and even of 
liking her children. Though we are not justified in presuming that 
she ever threw articles from her dressing table at them, as the 
charming "Emma" had a winsome habit of doing, we are told that "she 
would sometimes gather them passionately to her heart, she would 
sometimes forget them." At a creole watering place, which is 
admirably and deftly sketched by Miss Chopin, "Edna" met "Robert 
Lebrun," son of the landlady, who dreamed of a fortune awaiting him 
in Mexico while he occupied a petty clerical position in New 
Orleans. "Robert" made it his business to be agreeable to his 
mother's boarders, and "Edna," not being a creole, much against his 
wish and will, took him seriously. "Robert" went to Mexico but found 
that fortunes were no easier to make there than in New Orleans. He 
returns and does not even call to pay his respects to her. She 
encounters him at the home of a friend and takes him home with her. 





She wheedles him into staying for dinner, and we are told she sent 
the maid off "in search of some delicacy she had not thought of for 
herself, and she recommended great care in the dripping of the 
coffee and having the omelet done to a turn." 

Only a few pages back we were informed that the husband, "M. 
Pontellier," had cold soup and burnt fish for his dinner. Such is 
life. The lover of course disappointed her, was a coward and ran 
away from his responsibilities before they began. He was afraid to 
begin a chapter with so serious and limited a woman. She remembered 
the sea where she had first met "Robert." Perhaps from the same 
motive which threw "Anna Keraninna" under the engine wheels, she 
threw herself into the sea, swam until she was tired and then let 
go- 


"She looked into the distance, and for a moment the old 
terror flamed up, then sank again. She heard her father’s 
voice, and her sister Margaret's. She heard the barking of 
an old dog that was chained to the sycamore tree. The spurs 
of the cavalry officer clanged as he walked across the 
porch. There was a hum of bees, and the musky odor of pinks 
filled the air." 

"Edna Pontellier" and "Emma Bovary" are studies in the same feminine 
type; one a finished and complete portrayal, the other a hasty 
sketch, but the theme is essentially the same. Both women belong to 
a class, not large, but forever clamoring in our ears, that demands 
more romance out of life than God put into it. Mr. G. Barnard Shaw 
would say that they are the victims of the over-idealization of 
love. They are the spoil of the poets, the Iphigenias of sentiment. 

The unfortunate feature of their disease is that it attacks only 
women of brains, at least of rudimentary brains, but whose 
development is one-sided; women of strong and fine intuitions, but 
without the faculty of observation, comparison, reasoning about 
things. Probably, for emotional people, the most convenient thing 
about being able to think is that it occasionally gives them a rest 
from feeling. Now with women of the "Bovary" type, this relaxation 
and recreation is impossible. They are not critics of life, but, in 
the most personal sense, partakers of life. They receive impressions 
through the fancy. With them everything begins with fancy, and 
passions rise in the brain rather than in the blood, the poor, 
neglected, limited one-sided brain that might do so much better 
things than badgering itself into frantic endeavors to love. For 
these are the people who pay with their blood for the fine ideals of 
the poets, as Marie Delclasse paid for Dumas' great creation, 
"Marguerite Gauthier." These people really expect the passion of 
love to fill and gratify every need of life, whereas nature only 
intended that it should meet one of many demands. They insist upon 
making it stand for all the emotional pleasures of life and art, 



expecting an individual and self-limited passion to yield infinite 
variety, pleasure and distraction, to contribute to their lives what 
the arts and the pleasurable exercise of the intellect gives to less 
limited and less intense idealists. So this passion, when set up 
against Shakespeare, Balzac, Wagner, Raphael, fails them. They have 
staked everything on one hand, and they lose. They have driven the 
blood until it will drive no further, they have played their nerves 
up to the point where any relaxation short of absolute annihilation 
is impossible. Every idealist abuses his nerves, and every 
sentimentalist brutally abuses them. And in the end, the nerves get 
even. Nobody ever cheats them, really. Then "the awakening" comes. 
Sometimes it comes in the form of arsenic, as it came to "Emma 
Bovary," sometimes it is carbolic acid taken covertly in the police 
station, a goal to which unbalanced idealism not infrequently leads. 
"Edna Pontellier," fanciful and romantic to the last, chose the sea 
on a summer night and went down with the sound of her first lover's 
spurs in her ears, and the scent of pinks about her. And next time I 
hope that Miss Chopin will devote that flexible, iridescent style of 
hers to a better cause. 

Pittsburg Leader , July 8, 1899 


THE HOME OF THE COLORED GIRL BEAUTIFUL 

by Azalia Hackley 

The Project Gutenberg EBook of The Upward Path, by Various 

The Home of the Colored Girl Beautiful will reflect her. She will help 
her parents to buy a home that it may give her family more standing in 
the civic community. Taste and simplicity will rule, for the home will 
harmoni z e with the girl. If her parents are not particular about the 
trifles in the way of curtains, fences, and yards, then it must be her 
special task to make the home represent the beautiful in her, the God, 
for all that is beautiful and good comes from God. 

Windows generally express the character of the occupants of a house. The 
day has passed when soiled or ragged lace curtains are tolerated. The 
cheaper simpler scrims and cheese cloths which are easily laundered are 
now used by the best people. 

The Colored Girl Beautiful will study the possibilities of her home and 
will attempt to secure the restful effects for the eye. Too much 
furniture is bad taste. The less one has, the cleaner houses may be 
kept. 





The ornate heavy furniture and the upholstered parlor sets are passing 
away because they are no longer considered good taste, besides they are 
too heavy for cleanliness and are harmful to the health of women who do 
their own work. 

Furniture of less expensive model, with simple lines and of less weight 
is being selected. This may be paid for in cash instead of "on time," as 
has been the custom of many people in smaller towns and in the country 
districts. 

The furniture sold by the payment houses always shows its source in its 
heaviness and shininess. 

The wall paper should be selected as one would select a color for 
clothes, to harmonize with the color of the skin in all lights, and for 
service. Color schemes in decoration are being followed and we have no 
more stuffy parlors, often closed for days. Instead we have living 
rooms, with cleanable furniture, strong but light, entirely suitable for 
winter, and cool in summer. No one has a parlor now-a-days. The best 
room is generally a living room for the whole family. No more do we see 
enlarged pictures which good taste demands should be placed in bedrooms 
and private sitting rooms. The ten-cent stores have done a great deal of 
good in educating the poor, white and black alike. These stores have 
everywhere sold small brown art prints of many of the great paintings, 
to take the place of the gaudy dust-laden chromos and family pictures. 

Pictures are hung low that they may be thoroughly dusted, as well as to 
give a near view of the subject. 

Expensive carpets are also things of the past. Painted and stained 
floors with light weight rugs are more generally used. These may be 
cleaned and handled without giving the backache to women. Many colored 
girls boast of having painted their own floors and woodwork. Much of 
this has been learned in the boarding school. 

A tawdry home expresses its mistress as do her clothes. Next to the 
kitchen a fully equipped bath room is now the most important room in the 
house. Health and sanitation are the topics of the hour and a colored 
girl should know how to put a washer on a faucet as well as her father 
or brother. 

A house without books is indeed an unfurnished home. Good books are the 
fad now. They are everywhere in evidence in the up-to-date colored home. 
They are exhibited almost as hand-painted china was. In every inventory 
or collection one finds a Bible, a dictionary, and an atlas. 

The times are changing and the colored people are changing with the 
times. Cleanliness and health are the watchwords, and "Order" is 
Heaven's first law. 



EXCERPT 

from Project Gutenberg's The Letters of Ambrose Bierce, by Ambrose Bierce 

[Washington, D. C., 

January 23, 1901.] 

MY DEAR DOYLE, 

Your letter of the 16th has just come and as I am waiting at my office 
(where I seldom go) I shall amuse myself by replying "to onct." See 
here, I don't purpose that your attack on poor Morrow's book shall 
become a "continuous performance," nor even an "annual ceremony." It 
is not "rot." It is not "filthy." It does not "suggest bed-pans,"—at 
least it did not to me, and I'll wager something that Morrow never 
thought of them. Observe and consider: If his hero and heroine had 
been man and wife, the bed-pan would have been there, just the same; 
yet you would not have thought of it. Every reader would have been 
touched by the husband's devotion. A physician has to do with many 
unpleasant things; whom do his ministrations disgust? A trained nurse 
lives in an atmosphere of bed-pans—to whom is her presence or work 
suggestive of them? I'm thinking of the heroic Father Damien and his 
lepers; do you dwell upon the rotting limbs and foul distortions of 
his unhappy charges? Is not his voluntary martyrdom one of the sanest, 
cleanest, most elevating memories in all history? Then it is _not_ the 
bed-pan necessity that disgusts you; it is something else. It is the 
fact that the hero of the story, being neither physician, articled 
nurse, nor certificated husband, nevertheless performed _their_ work. 

He ministered to the helpless in a natural way without authority from 
church or college, quite irregular and improper and all that. My noble 
critic, there speaks in your blood the Untamed Philistine. You were 
not caught young enough. You came into letters and art with all your 
beastly conventionalities in full mastery of you. Take a purge. Forget 
that there are Philistines. Forget that they have put their abominable 
pantalettes upon the legs of Nature. Forget that their code of 
morality and manners (it stinks worse than a bed-pan) does _not_ exist 
in the serene altitude of great art, toward which you have set your 
toes and into which I want you to climb. I know about this thing. I, 
too, tried to rise with all that dead weight dragging at my feet. 

Well, I could not—now I could if I cared to. In my mind I do. It is 
not freedom of act—not freedom of living, for which I contend, but 
freedom of thought, of mind, of spirit; the freedom to see in the 
horrible laws, prejudices, custom, conventionalities of the multitude, 
something good for them, but of no value to you in your art._ In your 
life and conduct defer to as much of it as you will (you'll find it 




convenient to defer to a whole lot), but in your mind and art let not 
the Philistine enter, nor even speak a word through the keyhole. My 
own chief objection to Morrow's story is (as I apprised him) its 
unnaturalness. He did not dare to follow the logical course of his 
narrative. He was too cowardly (or had too keen an eye upon his market 
of prudes) to make hero and heroine join in the holy bonds of 
bed lock, as they naturally, inevitably and rightly would have done 
long before she was able to be about. I daresay that, too, would have 
seemed to you "filthy," without the parson and his fee. When you 
analyze your objection to the story (as I have tried to do for you) 
you will find that it all crystallizes into that—the absence of the 
parson. I don't envy you your view of the matter, and I really don't 
think you greatly enjoy it yourself. I forgot to say: Suppose they had 
been two men, two partners in hunting, mining, or exploring, as 
frequently occurs. Would the bed-pan suggestion have come to you? Did 
it come to you when you read of the slow, but not uniform, starvation 
of Greeley's party in the arctic? Of course not. Then it is a matter, 
not of bed-pans, but of sex-exposure (unauthorized by the church), of 
prudery—of that artificial thing, the "sense of shame," of which the 
great Greeks knew nothing; of which the great Japanese know nothing; 
of which Art knows nothing. Dear Doctor, do you really put trousers on 
your piano-legs? Does your indecent intimacy with your mirror make you 
blush? 

There, there's the person whom I've been waiting for (I'm to take her 
to dinner, and I'm not married to even so much of her as her little 
toe) has come; and until you offend again, you are immune from the 
switch. May all your brother Philistines have to "Kiss the place to 
make it well." 

Pan is dead! Long live Bed-Pan! 

Yours ever, 

AMBROSE BIERCE. 




THE CALIFORNIAN'S TALE 

Project Gutenberg's The $30,000 Bequest and Other Stories, by Mark Twain 


Thirty-five years ago I was out prospecting on the Stanislaus, tramping 
all day long with pick and pan and hom, and washing a hatful of dirt 
here and there, always expecting to make a rich strike, and never doing 
it. It was a lovely region, woodsy, balmy, delicious, and had once been 
populous, long years before, but now the people had vanished and the 
charming paradise was a solitude. They went away when the surface 
diggings gave out. In one place, where a busy little city with banks 
and newspapers and fire companies and a mayor and aldermen had been, was 
nothing but a wide expanse of emerald turf, with not even the faintest 
sign that human life had ever been present there. This was down toward 
Tuttletown. In the country neighborhood thereabouts, along the dusty 
roads, one found at intervals the prettiest little cottage homes, snug 
and cozy, and so cobwebbed with vines snowed thick with roses that the 
doors and windows were wholly hidden from sight—sign that these were 
deserted homes, forsaken years ago by defeated and disappointed families 
who could neither sell them nor give them away. Now and then, half an 
hour apart, one came across solitary log cabins of the earliest 
mining days, built by the first gold-miners, the predecessors of the 
cottage-builders. In some few cases these cabins were still occupied; 
and when this was so, you could depend upon it that the occupant was the 
very pioneer who had built the cabin; and you could depend on another 
thing, too—that he was there because he had once had his opportunity 
to go home to the States rich, and had not done it; had rather lost 
his wealth, and had then in his humiliation resolved to sever all 
communication with his home relatives and friends, and be to them 
thenceforth as one dead. Round about California in that day were 
scattered a host of these living dead men—pride-smitten poor fellows, 
grizzled and old at forty, whose secret thoughts were made all of 
regrets and longings—regrets for their wasted lives, and longings to be 
out of the struggle and done with it all. 

It was a lonesome land! Not a sound in all those peaceful expanses of 
grass and woods but the drowsy hum of insects; no glimpse of man or 
beast; nothing to keep up your spirits and make you glad to be alive. 

And so, at last, in the early part of the afternoon, when I caught sight 
of a human creature, I felt a most grateful uplift. This person was a 
man about forty-five years old, and he was standing at the gate of one 
of those cozy little rose-clad cottages of the sort already referred to. 

However, this one hadn't a deserted look; it had the look of being lived 
in and petted and cared for and looked after; and so had its front yard, 
which was a garden of flowers, abundant, gay, and flourishing. I was 
invited in, of course, and required to make myself at home—it was the 
custom of the country. 



It was delightful to be in such a place, after long weeks of daily and 
nightly familiarity with miners' cabins—with ah which this implies of 
dirt floor, never-made beds, tin plates and cups, bacon and beans and 
black coffee, and nothing of ornament but war pictures from the 
Eastern illustrated papers tacked to the log walls. That was all hard, 
cheerless, materialistic desolation, but here was a nest which had 
aspects to rest the tired eye and refresh that something in one's nature 
which, after long fasting, recognizes, when confronted by the 
belongings of art, howsoever cheap and modest they may be, that it has 
unconsciously been famishing and now has found nourishment. I could not 
have believed that a rag carpet could feast me so, and so content me; 
or that there could be such solace to the soul in wall-paper and framed 
lithographs, and bright-colored tidies and lamp-mats, and Windsor 
chairs, and varnished what-nots, with sea-shells and books and china 
vases on them, and the score of little unclassifiable tricks and touches 
that a woman's hand distributes about a home, which one sees without 
knowing he sees them, yet would miss in a moment if they were taken 
away. The delight that was in my heart showed in my face, and the man 
saw it and was pleased; saw it so plainly that he answered it as if it 
had been spoken. 

“All her work,” he said, caressingly; “she did it all herself—every 
bit,” and he took the room in with a glance which was full of 
affectionate worship. One of those soft Japanese fabrics with which 
women drape with careful negligence the upper part of a picture-frame 
was out of adjustment. He noticed it, and rearranged it with cautious 
pains, stepping back several times to gauge the effect before he got it 
to suit him. Then he gave it a light finishing pat or two with his hand, 
and said: “She always does that. You can't tell just what it lacks, but 
it does lack something until you've done that—you can see it yourself 
after it's done, but that is all you know; you can't find out the law of 
it. It's like the finishing pats a mother gives the child's hair after 
she's got it combed and brushed, I reckon. I've seen her fix all these 
things so much that I can do them all just her way, though I don't know 
the law of any of them. But she knows the law. She knows the why and the 
how both; but I don't know the why; I only know the how.” 

He took me into a bedroom so that I might wash my hands; such a bedroom 
as I had not seen for years: white counterpane, white pillows, carpeted 
floor, papered walls, pictures, dressing-table, with mirror and 
pin-cushion and dainty toilet things; and in the corner a wash-stand, 
with real china-ware bowl and pitcher, and with soap in a china dish, 
and on a rack more than a dozen towels—towels too clean and white for 
one out of practice to use without some vague sense of profanation. So 
my face spoke again, and he answered with gratified words: 

“All her work; she did it all herself—every bit. Nothing here that 
hasn't felt the touch of her hand. Now you would think—But I mustn't 



talk so much.” 


By this time I was wiping my hands and glancing from detail to detail 
of the room's belongings, as one is apt to do when he is in a new place, 
where everything he sees is a comfort to his eye and his spirit; and 
I became conscious, in one of those unaccountable ways, you know, that 
there was something there somewhere that the man wanted me to discover 
for myself. I knew it perfectly, and I knew he was trying to help me by 
furtive indications with his eye, so I tried hard to get on the right 
track, being eager to gratify him. I failed several times, as I could 
see out of the corner of my eye without being told; but at last I knew I 
must be looking straight at the thing—knew it from the pleasure issuing 
in invisible waves from him. He broke into a happy laugh, and rubbed his 
hands together, and cried out: 

“That's it! You've found it. I knew you would. It's her picture.” 

I went to the little black-walnut bracket on the farther wall, and 
did find there what I had not yet noticed—a daguerreotype-case. It 
contained the sweetest girlish face, and the most beautiful, as it 
seemed to me, that I had ever seen. The man drank the admiration from my 
face, and was fully satisfied. 

“Nineteen her last birthday,” he said, as he put the picture back; “and 
that was the day we were married. When you see her—ah, just wait till 
you see her!” 

“Where is she? When will she be in?” 

“Oh, she's away now. She's gone to see her people. They live forty or 
fifty miles from here. She's been gone two weeks today.” 

“When do you expect her back?” 

“This is Wednesday. She'll be back Saturday, in the evening—about nine 
o'clock, likely.” 

I felt a sharp sense of disappointment. 

“I'm sorry, because I'll be gone then,” I said, regretfully. 

“Gone? No—why should you go? Don't go. She'll be disappointed.” 

She would be disappointed—that beautiful creature! If she had said the 
words herself they could hardly have blessed me more. I was feeling 
a deep, strong longing to see her—a longing so supplicating, so 
insistent, that it made me afraid. I said to myself: “I will go straight 
away from this place, for my peace of mind's sake.” 



“You see, she likes to have people come and stop with us—people who 
know things, and can talk—people like you. She delights in it; for she 
knows—oh, she knows nearly everything herself, and can talk, oh, like 
a bird—and the books she reads, why, you would be astonished. Don’t go; 
it's only a little while, you know, and she'll be so disappointed.” 

I heard the words, but hardly noticed them, I was so deep in my 
thinkings and strugglings. He left me, but I didn’t know. Presently he 
was back, with the picture case in his hand, and he held it open before 
me and said: 

“There, now, tell her to her face you could have stayed to see her, and 
you wouldn't.” 

That second glimpse broke down my good resolution. I would stay and take 
the risk. That night we smoked the tranquil pipe, and talked till late 
about various things, but mainly about her; and certainly I had had no 
such pleasant and restful time for many a day. The Thursday followed and 
slipped comfortably away. Toward twilight a big miner from three miles 
away came—one of the grizzled, stranded pioneers—and gave us warm 
salutation, clothed in grave and sober speech. Then he said: 

“I only just dropped over to ask about the little madam, and when is she 
coming home. Any news from her?” 

“Oh, yes, a letter. Would you like to hear it, Tom?” 

“Well, I should think I would, if you don't mind, Henry!” 

Henry got the letter out of his wallet, and said he would skip some of 
the private phrases, if we were willing; then he went on and read the 
bulk of it—a loving, sedate, and altogether charming and gracious 
piece of handiwork, with a postscript full of affectionate regards 
and messages to Tom, and Joe, and Charley, and other close friends and 
neighbors. 

As the reader finished, he glanced at Tom, and cried out: 

“Oho, you're at it again! Take your hands away, and let me see your 
eyes. You always do that when I read a letter from her. I will write and 
tell her.” 

“Oh no, you mustn't, Henry. I'm getting old, you know, and any little 
disappointment makes me want to cry. I thought she'd be here herself, 
and now you've got only a letter.” 


“Well, now, what put that in your head? I thought everybody knew she 
wasn’t coming till Saturday.” 



“Saturday! Why, come to think, I did know it. I wonder what's the matter 
with me lately? Certainly I knew it. Ain't we all getting ready for her? 
Well, I must be going now. But I'll be on hand when she comes, old man!” 

Late Friday afternoon another gray veteran tramped over from his cabin a 
mile or so away, and said the boys wanted to have a little gaiety and 
a good time Saturday night, if Henry thought she wouldn't be too tired 
after her journey to be kept up. 

“Tired? She tired! Oh, hear the man! Joe, you know she'd sit up six 
weeks to please any one of you!” 

When Joe heard that there was a letter, he asked to have it read, and 
the loving messages in it for him broke the old fellow all up; but he 
said he was such an old wreck that that would happen to him if she 
only just mentioned his name. “Lord, we miss her so!” he said. 

Saturday afternoon I found I was taking out my watch pretty often. Henry 
noticed it, and said, with a startled look: 

“You don't think she ought to be here soon, do you?” 

I felt caught, and a little embarrassed; but I laughed, and said it was 
a habit of mine when I was in a state of expenctancy. But he didn't seem 
quite satisfied; and from that time on he began to show uneasiness. Four 
times he walked me up the road to a point whence we could see a long 
distance; and there he would stand, shading his eyes with his hand, and 
looking. Several times he said: 

“I'm getting worried, I'm getting right down worried. I know she's not 
due till about nine o’clock, and yet something seems to be trying 
to warn me that something's happened. You don't think anything has 
happened, do you?” 

I began to get pretty thoroughly ashamed of him for his childishness; 
and at last, when he repeated that imploring question still another 
time, I lost my patience for the moment, and spoke pretty brutally to 
him. It seemed to shrivel him up and cow him; and he looked so wounded 
and so humble after that, that I detested myself for having done the 
cruel and unnecessary thing. And so I was glad when Charley, another 
veteran, arrived toward the edge of the evening, and nestled up to 
Henry to hear the letter read, and talked over the preparations for the 
welcome. Charley fetched out one hearty speech after another, and did 
his best to drive away his friend's bodings and apprehensions. 

“Anything happened to her? Henry, that's pure nonsense. There isn't 
anything going to happen to her; just make your mind easy as to that. 
What did the letter say? Said she was well, didn’t it? And said she’d 
be here by nine o'clock, didn't it? Did you ever know her to fail of her 



word? Why, you know you never did. Well, then, don't you fret; she'll_ 
be_ here, and that's absolutely certain, and as sure as you are born. 

Come, now, let's get to decorating—not much time left.” 

Pretty soon Tom and Joe arrived, and then all hands set about adorning 
the house with flowers. Toward nine the three miners said that as they 
had brought their instalments they might as well tune up, for the 
boys and girls would soon be arriving now, and hungry for a good, 
old-fashioned break-down. A fiddle, a banjo, and a clarinet—these were 
the instruments. The trio took their places side by side, and began to 
play some rattling dance-music, and beat time with their big boots. 

It was getting very close to nine. Henry was standing in the door with 
his eyes directed up the road, his body swaying to the torture of his 
mental distress. He had been made to drink his wife's health and safety 
several times, and now Tom shouted: 

“All hands stand by! One more drink, and she's here!” 

Joe brought the glasses on a waiter, and served the party. I reached for 
one of the two remaining glasses, but Joe growled under his breath: 

“Drop that! Take the other.” 

Which I did. Henry was served last. He had hardly swallowed his drink 
when the clock began to strike. He listened till it finished, his face 
growing pale and paler; then he said: 

“Boys, I'm sick with fear. Help me—I want to lie down!” 

They helped him to the sofa. He began to nestle and drowse, but 
presently spoke like one talking in his sleep, and said: “Did I hear 
horses' feet? Have they come?” 

One of the veterans answered, close to his ear: “It was Jimmy Parish 
come to say the party got delayed, but they're right up the road a 
piece, and coming along. Her horse is lame, but she'll be here in half 
an hour.” 

“Oh, I'm_ so_ thankful nothing has happened!” 

He was asleep almost before the words were out of his mouth. In a moment 
those handy men had his clothes off, and had tucked him into his bed in 
the chamber where I had washed my hands. They closed the door and came 
back. Then they seemed preparing to leave; but I said: “Please don't go, 
gentlemen. She won’t know me; I am a stranger.” 


They glanced at each other. Then Joe said: 



“She? Poor thing, she's been dead nineteen years!” 


“Dead?” 

“That or worse. She went to see her folks half a year after she was 
married, and on her way back, on a Saturday evening, the Indians 
captured her within five miles of this place, and she's never been heard 
of since.” 

“And he lost his mind in consequence?” 

“Never has been sane an hour since. But he only gets bad when that time 
of year comes round. Then we begin to drop in here, three days before 
she's due, to encourage him up, and ask if he's heard from her, 
and Saturday we all come and fix up the house with flowers, and get 
everything ready for a dance. We've done it every year for nineteen 
years. The first Saturday there was twenty-seven of us, without counting 
the girls; there's only three of us now, and the girls are gone. We 
drug him to sleep, or he would go wild; then he's all right for another 
year—thinks she's with him till the last three or four days come round; 
then he begins to look for her, and gets out his poor old letter, and we 
come and ask him to read it to us. Lord, she was a darling!” 


BOYHOOD IN WEST VIRGINIA. 

Project Gutenberg's The Story of My Life and Work, by Booker T. Washington 


We began life in West Virginia in a little shanty, and lived in it for 
several years. My step-father soon obtained work for my brother John and 
myself in the salt furnaces and coal mines, and we worked alternately in 
them until about the year 1871. Soon after we reached West Virginia a 
school teacher, Mr. William Davis, came into the community, and the 
colored people induced him to open a school. My step-father was not able 
to spare me from work, so that I could attend this school, when it was 
first opened, and this proved a sore disappointment to me. I remember 
that soon after going to Malden, West Virginia, I saw a young colored 
man among a large number of colored people, reading a newspaper, and 
this fired my ambition to learn to read as nothing had done before. I 
said to myself, if I could ever reach the point where I could read as 
this man was doing, the acme of my ambition would be reached. Although I 
could not attend the school, I remember that, in some way, my mother 
secured a book for me, and although she could not read herself, she 
tried in every way possible to help me to do so. 





[Illustration: “THIS FIRED MY AMBITION TO LEARN TO READ AS NOTHING HAD 
DONE BEFORE.”] 


In some way, I cannot now recall how, I learned my letters while working 
in the salt furnace and coal mines. As time went on, after considerable 
persuasion on my part, my step-father consented to permit me to attend 
the public school half of the day, provided I would get up very early in 
the morning and perform as much work as possible before school time. 

This permission brought me great joy. By four o’clock in the morning I 
was up and at my work, which continued until nearly nine o’clock. The 
first day I entered school, it seems to me, was the happiest day that I 
have ever known. The first embarrassment I experienced at school was in 
the matter of finding a name for myself. I had always been called 
“Booker,” and had not known that one had use for more than one name. 

Some of the slaves took the sirnames of their owners, but after freedom 
there was a prejudice against doing this, and a large part of the 
colored people gave themselves new names. When the teacher called the 
roll, I noticed that he called each pupil by two names, that is a given 
name and a simame. When he came to me he asked for my full name, and I 
told him to put me down as “Booker Washington,” and that name I have 
borne ever since. It is not every school boy who has the privilege of 
choosing his own name. In introducing me to an audience in Essex Hall, 

[Illustration: READING OF THE EMANCIPATION PROCLAMATION. THE SMALL LAD 
WITH SLOUCH HAT, AND STICK IN RIGHT HAND IS BOOKER.] 

London, during my visit to Europe, in the summer of 1899, Honorable 
Joseph H. Choate, the American Ambassador, said that I was one of the 
few Americans that had had the opportunity of choosing his own name, and 
in exercising the rare privilege I had very naturally chosen the best 
name there was in the list. 

My step-father seemed to be over careful that I should continue my work 
in the salt furnace until nine o’clock each day. This practice made me 
late at school, and often caused me to miss my lessons. To overcome this 
I resorted to a practice of which I am not now very proud, and it is one 
of the few things I did as a child of which I am now ashamed. There was 
a large clock in the salt furnace that kept the time for hundreds of 
workmen connected with the salt furnace and coal mine. But, as I found 
myself continually late at school, and after missing some of my lessons, 

I yielded to the temptation to move forward the hands on the dial of the 
clock so as to give enough time to permit me to get to school in time. 

This went on for several days, until the manager found the time so 
unreliable that the clock was locked up in a case. 

It was in Malden that I first found out what a Sunday school meant. I 
remember that I was playing marbles one Sunday morning in the road with 
a number of other boys, and an old colored man passed by on his way to 
Sunday school. He spoke a little harshly to us about playing marbles on 



Sunday, and asked why we did not go to Sunday school. He explained in a 
few broken though plain words what a Sunday school meant and what 
benefit we would get from it by going. His words impressed me so that I 
put away my marbles and followed him to Sunday school, and thereafter 
was in regular attendance. I remember that, some years afterwards, I 
became one of the teachers in this Sunday school and finally became its 
superintendent. 

Every barrel of salt that was packed in the mines had to be marked in 
some way by the manager, and by watching the letters or the figures that 
were put on the salt barrels, and by hard study in school, I soon 
learned to read. 

My step-father was not able, however, to permit me to continue in school 
long, even for a half day at the time. I was soon taken out of school 
and put to work in the coal mine. As a child I recall now the fright 
which, going a long distance under the mountain into a dark and damp 
coal mine, gave me. It seemed to me that the distance from the opening 
of the mine to the place where I had to work was at least a mile and a 
half. Although I had to leave school I did not give up my search for 
knowledge. I took my book into the coal mine, and during the spare 
minutes I tried to read by the light of the little lamp which hung on 
my cap. Not long after I began to work in the mines my mother hired some 
one to teach me at night, but often, after walking a considerable 
distance for a night’s lesson, I found that my teacher knew but little 
more than I did. This, however, was not the case with Mr. William Davis, 
my first teacher. 

After working in the coal mine for some time, my mother secured a 
position for me as house boy in the family of General Lewis Ruffner. I 
went to live with this family with a good many fears and doubts. General 
Ruffner’s wife, Mrs. Viola Ruffner, had the reputation of being very 
strict and hard to please, and most of the boys who had been employed by 
her had remained only a short time with her. After remaining with Mrs. 
Ruffner a while, I grew weary of her exact manner of having things done, 
and, without giving her any notice, I ran away and hired myself to a 
steamboat captain who was plying a boat between Malden and Cincinnati. 
Mrs. Ruffner was a New England woman, with all the New England ideas 
about order, cleanliness and truth. The boat captain hired me as a 
waiter, but before the boat had proceeded many miles towards Cincinnati 
he found that I knew too little about waiting on the table to be of any 
service, so he discharged me before I had been on his boat for many 
hours. In some way, however, I persuaded him to take me to Cincinnati 
and return me to Malden. As soon as I returned home, I returned to Mrs. 
Ruffner, acknowledged my sins, and secured my old position again. After 
I had lived with Mrs. Ruffner for a while she permitted me to attend 
school for a few hours in the afternoons during three months, on the 
condition that I should work faithfully during the forenoon. She paid 
me, or rather my step-father, six dollars per month and board for my 



work. When I could not get the opportunity to attend school in the 
afternoon I resorted to my old habit of having some one teach me at 
night, although I had to walk a good distance after my work was done in 
order to do this. 

While living with Mrs. Ruffner I got some very valuable experience in 
another direction, that of marketing and selling vegetables. Mrs. 

Ruffner was very fond of raising grapes and vegetables, and, although I 
was quite a boy, she entrusted me with the responsibility of selling a 
large portion of these products. I became very fond of this work. I 
remember that I used to go to the houses of the miners and prevail upon 
them to buy these things. I think at first Mrs. Ruffner doubted whether 
or not I would be honest in these transactions, but as time went on and 
she found the cash from these sales constantly increasing, her 
confidence grew in me, and before I left her service she willingly 
trusted me with anything in her possession. I always made it a special 
point to return to her at the end of each campaign as a salesman every 
cent that I had received and to let her see how much vegetables or fruit 
was brought back unsold. 

At one time I remember that, when I passed by an acquaintance of mine 
when I had a large basket of peaches for sale, he took the liberty of 
walking up to me and taking one of the ripest and most tempting peaches. 
Although he was a man and I was but a boy, I gave him to understand in 
the most forceful manner that I would not permit it. He seemed greatly 
surprised that I would not let him take one peach. He tried to explain 
to me that no one would miss it and that I would be none the worse off 
for his taking it. When he could not bring me to his way of thinking he 
tried to frighten me by force into yielding, but I had my way, and I am 
sure that this man respected me all the more for being honest with other 
people’s property. I told him that if the peaches were mine I would 
gladly let him have one; but under no circumstances could I consent to 
let him take without a protest that which was entrusted to me by others. 

It happened very often that as I would pass through the streets with a 
large basket of grapes or other fruit, many of the larger boys tried by 
begging and then by force to dispossess me of a portion of what had been 
given me to sell, but I think there was no instance when I yielded. From 
my earliest childhood I have always had it implanted in me that it never 
pays to be dishonest, and that reward, at some time, in some manner, for 
the performance of conscientious duty, will always come, and in this I 
have never been disappointed. 

In all, I must have spent about four years in the employ of Mrs. 

Ruffner; and I here repeat what I have said more than once, that aside 
from the training I got at the Hampton Institute under General 
Armstrong, Mrs. Ruffner gave me the most valuable part of my education. 
Her habit of requiring everything about her to be clean, neat and 
orderly, gave me an education in these respects that has been most 
valuable to me in the work that I have since tried to accomplish. At 



first I thought that her idea of strict honesty and punctuality in 
everything meant unkindness, but I soon learned to understand her and 
she to understand me, and she has from the first time that I knew her 
until this day proven one of the best friends I ever possessed. 

One day, while I was at work in the coal mine, I heard some men talking 
about a school in Virginia, where they said that black boys and girls 
were permitted to enter, and where poor students were given an 
opportunity of working for their board, if they had not money with which 
to pay for it. As soon as I heard of this institution, I made up my mind 
to go there. After I had lived with Mrs. Ruffner about four years I 
decided to go to the Hampton Institute, in Virginia, the school of which 
I had heard. I had no definite idea about where the Hampton Institute 
was, or how long the journey was. Some time before starting for Hampton, 
I remember, I joined the little Baptist church, in Malden, of which I am 
still a member. 

Of my ancestry I know almost nothing. While in slave quarters, and even 
later, I heard whispered conversations among the colored people of the 
tortures which the slaves, including, no doubt, my ancestors on my 
mother’s side, suffered in the middle passage of the slave ship while 
being conveyed from Africa to America. I have been unsuccessful in 
securing information that would throw any accurate light upon the 
history of my family beyond my mother. She, I remember, had a 
half-brother and a half-sister. In the days of slavery, not very much 
attention was given to family history and family records—that is, black 
family records. My mother, I suppose, attracted the attention of a 
purchaser who was afterward my owner and hers. Her addition to the 
slave family attracted about as much attention as the purchase of a new 
horse or cow. Of my father I know even less than of my mother. I only 
know that he was a white man, but whoever he was, I never heard of his 
taking the least interest in me, or providing in any way for my rearing. 

But I do not find especial fault with him. He was simply another 
unfortunate victim of the institution which the nation unhappily had 
engrafted upon it at that time. 


THE HEIR OF MARK TWAIN 

The Project Gutenberg eBook, Prejudices, First Series , by H. L. (Henry 
Louis) Mencken 

Nothing could be stranger than the current celebrity of Irvin S. Cobb, 
an author of whom almost as much is heard as if he were a new Thackeray 
or Moliere. One is solemnly told by various extravagant partisans, some 
of them not otherwise insane, that he is at once the successor to Mark 
Twain and the heir of Edgar Allan Poe. One hears of public dinners given 
in devotion to his genius, of public presentations, of learned degrees 





conferred upon him by universities, of other extraordinary adulations, 
few of them shared by such relatively puny fellows as Howells and 
Dreiser. His talents and sagacity pass into popular anecdotes; he has 
sedulous Boswells; he begins to take on the august importance of an 
actor-manager. Behind the scenes, of course, a highly dexterous 
publisher pulls the strings, but much of it is undoubtedly more or less 
sincere; men pledge their sacred honor to the doctrine that his 
existence honors the national literature. Moreover, he seems to take the 
thing somewhat seriously himself. He gives his _imprimatur_ to various 
other authors, including Joseph Conrad; he engages himself to lift the 
literary tone of moving-pictures; he lends his name to movements; he 
exposes himself in the chautauquas; he takes on the responsibilities of 
a patriot and a public man.... Altogether, a curious, and, in some of 
its aspects, a caressingly ironical spectacle. One wonders what the 
graduate sophomores of to-morrow, composing their dull tomes upon 
American letters, will make of it.... 

In the actual books of the man I can find nothing that seems to justify 
so much enthusiasm, nor even the hundredth part of it. His serious 
fiction shows a certain undoubted facility, but there are at least forty 
other Americans who do the thing quite as well. His public bulls and 
ukases are no more than clever journalism—superficial and 
inconsequential, first saying one thing and then quite another thing. 

And in his humor, which his admirers apparently put first among his 
products, I can discover, at best, nothing save a somewhat familiar 
aptitude for grotesque anecdote, and, at worst, only the laborious 
laugh-squeezing of Bill Nye. In the volume called “Those Times and 
These” there is an excellent comic story, to wit, “Hark, From the Tomb!” 

But it would surely be an imbecility to call it a masterpiece; too many 
other authors have done things quite as good; more than a few (I need 
cite only George Ade, Owen Johnson and Ring W. Lardner) have done things 
very much better. Worse, it lies in the book like a slice of Smithfield 
ham between two slabs of stale store-bread. On both sides of it are very 
stupid artificialities—stories without point, stories in which rustic 
characters try to talk like Wilson Mizner, stories altogether 
machine-made and depressing. Turn, now, to another book, vastly praised 
in its year—by name, “Cobb’s Anatomy.” One laughs occasionally—but 
precisely as one laughs over a comic supplement or the jokes in _Ayer’s 
Almanac . For example: 

There never was a hansom cab made that would hold a fat man 
comfortably unless he left the doors open, and that makes him feel 
undressed. 

Again: 

Your hair gives you bother so long as you have it and more bother 
when it starts to go. You are always doing something for it and it 
is always showing deep-dyed ingratitude in return; or else the dye 



isn’t deep enough, which is even worse. 


Exactly; it is even worse. And then this: 

Once there was a manicure lady who wouldn’t take a tip, but she is 
now no more. Her indignant sisters stabbed her to death with 
hatpins and nail-files. 

I do not think I quote unfairly; I have tried to select honest specimens 
of the author’s fancy.... Perhaps it may be well to glance at another 
book. I choose, at random, “Speaking of Operations—,” a work described 
by the publisher as “the funniest yet written by Cobb” and “the funniest 
book we know of.” In this judgment many other persons seem to have 
concurred. The thing was an undoubted success when it appeared as an 
article in the Saturday Evening Post_ and it sold thousands of copies 
between covers. Well, what is in it? In it, after a diligent reading, I 
find half a dozen mildly clever observations—and sixty odd pages of 
ancient and infantile wheezes, as flat to the taste as so many crystals 
of hyposulphite of soda. For example, the wheeze to the effect that in 
the days of the author’s nonage “germs had not been invented yet.” For 
example, the wheeze to the effect that doctors bury their mistakes. For 
example, the wheeze to the effect that the old-time doctor always 
prescribed medicines of abominably evil flavor.... But let us go into 
the volume more in detail, and so unearth all its gems. 

On page 1, in the very first paragraph, there is the doddering old joke 
about the steepness of doctors’ bills. In the second paragraph there is 
the somewhat newer but still fully adult joke about the extreme 
willingness of persons who have been butchered by surgeons to talk about 
it afterward. These two witticisms are all that I can find on page 1. 

For the rest, it consists almost entirely of a reference to MM. Bryan 
and Roosevelt—a reference well known by all newspaper paragraphists and 
vaudeville monologists to be as provocative of laughter as a mention of 
bunions, mothers-in-law or Pottstown, Pa. On page 2 Bryan and Roosevelt 
are succeeded by certain heavy stuff in the Petroleum V. Nasby manner 
upon the condition of obstetrics, pediatrics and the allied sciences 
among whales. Page 3 starts off with the old jocosity to the effect that 
people talk too much about the weather. It progresses or resolves, as 
the musicians say, into the wheeze to the effect that people like to 
dispute over what is the best thing to eat for breakfast. On page 4 we 
come to what musicians would call the formal statement of the main 
theme—that is, of the how-I-like-to-talk-of-my-operation motif. We have 
thus covered four pages. 

Page 5 starts out with an enharmonic change: to wit, from the idea that 
ex-patients like to talk of their operations to the idea that patients 
in being like to swap symptoms. Following this there is a repetition of 
the gold theme—that is, the theme of the doctor’s bill. On page 6 there 
are two chuckles. One springs out of a reference to “light 



housekeeping,” a phrase which invariably strikes an American vaudeville 
audience as salaciously whimsical. The other is grounded upon the 
well-known desire of baseball fans to cut the umpire’s throat. On page 6 
there enters for the first time what may be called the second theme of 
the book. This is the whiskers motif. The whole of this page, with the 
exception of a sentence embodying the old wheeze about the happy times 
before germs were invented, is given over to variations of the whiskers 
joke. Page 8 continues this development section. Whiskers of various 
fantastic varieties are mentioned—trellis whiskers, bosky whiskers, 
ambush whiskers, loose, luxuriant whiskers, landscaped whiskers, 
whiskers that are winter quarters for pathogenic organisms. Some hard, 
hard squeezing, and the humor in whiskers is temporarily exhausted. Page 
8 closes with the old joke about the cruel thumping which doctors 
perform upon their patients’ clavicles. 

Now for page 9. It opens with a third statement of the gold motif—“He 
then took my temperature and $15.” Following comes the dentist’s office 
motif—that is, the motif of reluctance, of oozing courage, of flight. At 
the bottom of the page the gold motif is repeated in the key of E minor. 
Pages 10 and 11 are devoted to simple description, with very little 
effort at humor. On page 12 there is a second statement, for the full 
brass choir, of the dentist’s office motif. On page 13 there are more 
echoes from Petroleum V. Nasby, the subject this time being a man “who 
got his spleen back from the doctor’s and now keeps it in a bottle of 
alcohol.” On page 14 one finds the innocent bystander joke; on page 15 
the joke about the terrifying effects of reading a patent medicine 
almanac. Also, at the bottom of the page, there is a third statement of 
the dentist’s office joke. On page 16 it gives way to a restatement of 
the whiskers theme, in augmentation, which in turn yields to the third 
or fifth restatement of the gold theme. 

Let us now jump a few pages. On page 19 we come to the old joke about 
the talkative barber; on page 22 to the joke about the book agent; on 
the same page to the joke about the fashionableness of appendicitis; on 
page 23 to the joke about the clumsy carver who projects the turkey’s 
gizzard into the visiting pastor’s eye; on page 28 to a restatement of 
the barber joke; on page 31 to another statement—is it the fifth or 
sixth?—of the dentist’s office joke; on page 37 to the katzenjammer 
joke; on page 39 to the old joke about doctors burying their 
mistakes.... And so on. And so on and so on. And so on and so on and so 
on. On pages 48 and 49 there is a perfect riot of old jokes, including 
the nth variation of the whiskers joke and a fearful and wonderful pun 
about Belgian hares and heirs.... 

On second thoughts I go no further.... This, remember, is the book that 
Cobb’s publishers, apparently with his own Nihil Obstat_, choose as his 
best. This is the official masterpiece of the “new Mark Twain.” 
Nevertheless, even so laboriously flabby a farceur has his moments. I 
turn to Frank J. Wilstach’s Dictionary of Similes and find this credited 



to him: “No more privacy than a goldfish.” Here, at last, is something 
genuinely humorous. Here, moreover, is something apparently new. 


“ALL AMURIKIN—OUT TO THEM WIRES” 

The Project Gutenberg EBook of The Glory of The Coming, by Irvin S. Cobb 

HE was curled up in a moist-mud cozy corner. His curved back fitted into 
a depression in the clay. His feet rested comfortably in an ankle-deep 
solution, very puttylike in its consistency, and compounded of the rains 
of heaven and the alluvials of France. His face was incredibly dirty, 
and the same might have been said for his hands. He had big buck teeth 
and sandy hair and a nice round inquisitive blue eye. His rifle, in good 
order, was balanced across his hunched knees. One end of a cigarette was 
pasted fast to his lower lip; the other end spilled tiny sparks down the 
front of his blouse. 

Offhand you would figure his age to be halfpast nineteen. Just round the 
comer from him a machine gun at intervals spoke in stuttering accents. 

At more frequent intervals from somewhere up or down the line a 
rifle whanged where an ambitious amateur Yankee sniper tried for a 
professional and doubtlessly a bored German sniper across the way; or 
where the German tried back. 

The youth in the cozy comer paid small heed. He was supposed to be 
getting his baptism of fire. In reality he was reading a two-months-old 
copy of a certain daily paper printed in a certain small city in a 
certain Middle Western state—to wit, the sovereign state of Ohio. He 
belonged to a volunteer regiment, and in a larger sense to the Rainbow 
Division. This was his first day in the front-line trenches and already 
he was as much at home there as though he had been cradled to the 
lullaby of those big guns grunting away in the distance. For a fact he 
was at home—reading home news out of the home paper and, as one might 
say, not caring a single dern whatsoever. 

“Say, Tobe,” he called in the husky half voice which is the prescribed 
and conventional conversational tone on the forward edges of No Man's 
Land; “Tobe, lissen!” 

His mate, leaning against the slanted side of the trench ten feet away, 
blowing little smoke wisps up toward the pale-blue sky above him, half 
turned his head to answer. 

“Well, what?” 

“Whatter you know about this? It says here the New York Yanks is liable 





to buy Ty Cobb off of Detroit. Say, what'll them Detroits do without old 
Ty in there bustin’ the fast ones on the nose, huh?” 

“With all the money they'll get for that guy they should worry!” 

The emphatic ker-blim of a rifle a hundred yards off furnished a vocal 
exclamation point to further accent the comment. 

The reader shifted himself slightly in his scooped niche and turned over 
to another page. He was just the average kid private, but to me he was 
as typical as type can be. I figured him as a somewhat primitive, highly 
elemental creature, adaptable and simple-minded; appallingly green yet 
at this present trade, capable though of becoming amazingly competent at 
it if given experience and a chance; temperamentally gaited to do heroic 
things without any of the theatricalism of planned heroics—in short and 
in fine, the incarnated youthful spirit of the youthful land which bore 
him. 

I came upon him with his cigarette and his favourite daily and his 
mud-boltered feet at the tail end of a trip along the front line of 
a segment of a sector held by our troops, and before I made his 
acquaintance sundry things befel. I had been in trenches before, but 
they were German trenches along the Aisne in the fall of the first year 
of this war business, and these trenches of our own people were quite 
different from those of 1914. French minds had devised them, with their 
queer twists, and windings, which seem so crazy and yet are so sanely 
ordained; and French hands had dug them out of the chalky soil and 
shored them up with timbers, but now Americans had taken them over and, 
in common with all things that Americans take over, they had become as 
much and as thoroughly American as though they had been Subway diggings 
in New York City, which indeed they rather resembled; or excavations for 
the foundations of the new Carnegie Library in Gallipolis. 'Tis a way 
our folks have. It may be a good way or a bad way—since I came over 
here I think the French neither understand it nor care deeply for 
it—but all the same it is our way. 

At the beginning we quit a wrecked town that was a regimental 
headquarters. Its present population was all military, French and 
American. The villagers who had once lived there were gone to the last 
one of them, and had been gone for years probably. But more than by 
the shattered stone walls, or by the breached and empty church with its 
spire shorn away, or by the tiled roofs which were roofs no longer but 
sieves and colanders, its altered character was set forth and proved by 
the absence of any manure heaps against the house fronts. In this part 
of the world communal prosperity is measured, I think, by the size and 
richness of the manure heap. It is kept alongside the homes and daily 
it is turned over with spades and tormented with pitchforks, against the 
time when it is carried forth to be spread upon the tiny farm a mile 
or so away. The rank ammoniacal smell of the precious fertilizer 



which keeps the land rich is the surest information to the nose of the 
approaching traveller that thrifty folk abide in the hamlet he is about 
entering. 

But this town smelled only of dust and decay and the peculiar odour of 
rough-cast plastering which has been churned by wheels and hoofs and 
feet into a fine white silt like powdered pumice, coating everything and 
everybody in sight when the weather is dry, and when the weather is wet 
turning into a slick and slimy paste underfoot. 

We came out of a colonel's billet in a narrowshouldered old two-story 
house, my companion and I; and crossing the little square we passed 
through what once upon a time had been the front wall of the principal 
building in the place. The front wall still stood and the doorway was 
unscarred, but both were like parts of stage settings, for beyond them 
was nothing at all save nothingness—messed-about heaps of crumbled 
masonry and broken shards of tiling. From the inner side one might look 
through the doorway, as though it had been a frame for a picture, and 
see a fine scape beyond of marshland and winding road and mounting 
hills with pine trees growing in isolated groups like the dumpings in a 
gentleman's park. 

In what had been the garden behind the principal house the colonel's 
automobile was waiting. We climbed into it and rode for upward of a mile 
along a seamed and rutted highway that wound up and over the abbreviated 
mountain of which we held one side and the Germans the other. For the 
preceding three days there had been a faint smell of spring in the air; 
now there was a taste of it. One might say that spring no longer was 
coming but had actually come. The rushes which grew in low places were 
showing green near their roots and the switchy limbs of the pollard 
willows bore successions of tiny green buds along their lengths. Also 
many birds were about. There were flocks of big corbie crows in their 
prim notarial black. Piebald French magpies were flickering along ahead 
of us, always in pairs, and numbers of a small starlinglike bird, very 
much like our field lark in look and habit, whose throat is yellowish 
and tawny without and lined with pure gold within, were singing their 
mating songs. Bursts of amorous pipings came from every side, and as the 
male birds mounted in the air their breast feathers shone in the clear 
soft afternoon sunshine like patches of burnished copper. 

Undoubtedly spring was at hand—the spring which elsewhere, in the more 
favoured parts of this planet, meant reawakening life and fecundity, but 
which here meant only opportunity for renewed offensives and for more 
massacres, more suffering, more wastings of life and wealth and of all 
the manifold gifts of Nature. The constant sound of guns on ahead of us 
somewhere made one think of a half-dormant giant grunting as he roused. 
Indeed it was what it seemed—War emerging from his hibernation and 
waking up to kill again. But little more than a year before it had 
been their war; now it was our war too, and the realisation of this 



difference invested the whole thing for us with a deeper meaning. 

No longer were we onlookers but part proprietors in the grimmest, 
ghastliest proceeding that ever was since conscious time began. 

We whizzed along the road for the better part of a mile, part of the 
time through dips, the contour of which kept us hidden from spying eyes 
in the hostile observation pits across the ridge to the eastward, and 
part of the time upon the backbone of this Vosges foothill. These latter 
places were shielded on their dangerous side by screens of marsh grasses 
woven in huge sheets ten feet high and swinging between tall poles set 
at six-yard intervals. There were rips and tears in these rude valances 
to show where chance shots from German guns had registered during the 
preceding few days of desultory artillery fire. 

On the way we passed one full company of French infantry coming out of 
the front line for rest, and one contingent of our own soldiers. The 
Frenchmen were hampered, as French foot soldiers on the move always are, 
by enormous burdens draped upon them, back, flank and front; and under 
the dirt and dust their faces wore weary drawn lines. Laden like sumpter 
mules, they went by us at the heavy plodding gait of their kind, which 
is so different from the swaggering, swinging route step of the Yankee, 
and so different from the brisk clip at which the Britisher travels, 
even in heavy-marching order, but which all the same eats up the 
furlongs mighty fast. 

The Americans were grouped on a little green breast of sod. At the peak 
of the small rounded elevation was a smaller terrace like a nipple, and 
from this rose one of those stone shrines so common in this comer of 
Europe—a stone base with a rusted iron cross bearing a figure of 
the Christ above it. There were a dozen or more of our boys lying or 
squatted here resting. 

We came to a battalion headquarters, which seemed rather a high-sounding 
name for a collection of thatched dugouts under a bank. Here leaving the 
car we were turned over to a young intelligence officer, who agreed to 
pilot us through certain front-line defences, which our people only two 
days before had taken over from the French. But before we started each 
of us put on his iron helmet, which, next only to the derby hat of 
commerce, is the homeliest and the most uncomfortable design ever 
fashioned for wear in connection with the human head; and each one of us 
hung upon his breast, like a palmer's packet, his gas mask, inclosed in 
its square canvas case. 

Single file then the three of us proceeded along a footpath that was 
dry where the sun had reached it and slimy with mud where it had lain 
in shadow, until we passed under an arbour of withered boughs and found 
ourselves in the mouth of the communication trench. It was wide enough 
in some places for two men to pass each other by scrouging, and in other 
places so narrow that a full-sized man bearing his accoutrements could 



barely wriggle his way through. Its sides were formed sometimes of 
shored planking set on end, but more often of withes cunningly wattled 
together. It is wonderful what a smooth fabric a French peasant can make 
with no material save bundles of pliant twigs and no tools save his two 
hands. Countless miles of trenches are lined with this osier work. Some 
of it has been there for years, but except where a shell strikes it 
stays put. 

In depth the trench ranged from eight feet to less than six. In the 
deeper places we marched at ease, but in the shallow ones we went 
forward at a crouch, for if we had stood erect here our heads would 
have made fair targets for the enemy, who nowhere was more than a mile 
distant, and who generally was very much closer. Sometimes we trod 
on “duck boards” as the Americans call them, or “bath mats” in the 
Britisher's vernacular, laid end to end. A duck board is fabricated 
by putting down two scantlings parallel and eighteen inches apart and 
effecting a permanent union between them by means of many cross strips 
of wood securely nailed on, with narrow spaces between the strips so 
that the foothold is securer upon these corrugations than it would be 
on an uninterrupted expanse. It somewhat resembles the runway by which 
ducks advance from their duck pond up a steep bank; hence one of its 
names. It looks rather less the other thing for which it is named. 

The duck board makes the going easier in miry places but it is a 
treacherous friend. Where it is not firmly imbedded fore and aft in the 
mud the far end of it has an unpleasant habit, when you tread with all 
your weight on the near end, of rising up and grievously smiting you 
as you pitch forward on your face. Likewise when you are in a hurry it 
dearly loves to teeter and slip and slosh round. However, to date no 
substitute for it has been found. Probably enough duck boards are in 
use on all the Fronts, in trenches and out of them, to make a board 
walk clear across our own continent. Beyond Ypres, where the British and 
Belgians are, I saw miles and miles of them the other day. 

Here in Eastern France we sometimes footed it along these duck 
boards, but more often we dragged our feet in mud—sticky, clinging, 
affectionate yellowish-grey mud—which came up to the latchets of our 
boots and made each rod of progress a succession of violent struggles. 

It was through this muck, along the narrow twistywise passage, that food 
and munitions must be carried up to the front lines and the wounded must 
be carried back. Traversing it, men, as we saw, speedily became mired 
to the hair roots, and wearied beyond description. Now then, magnify and 
multiply by ten the conditions as we found them on this day after 
nearly a week of fair weather and you begin to have a faint and shadowy 
conception of trench conditions in the height of the rainy season in 
midwinter, when strong men grow so tired that they drop down and drown 
in the semiliquid streams. 


The duck board is hard on human shins and human patience but it saves 



life and it saves time, which in war very frequently is more valuable 
than lives. It was the duck board, as much as the rifle and the big gun, 
which enabled the Canadians to win at Passchendaele last November. With 
its aid they laid a wooden pathway to victory across one of the most 
hideous loblollies in the flooded quagmires of Flanders. Somebody will 
yet write a tribute to the duck board, which now gets only curses and 
abuse. 

We had come almost to the cross trench, meeting few soldiers on the way, 
when a sudden commotion overhead made us squat low and crane our necks. 
Almost above us a boche aeroplane was circling about droning like all 
the bees in the world. As we looked the antiaircraft guns, concealed all 
about us, began firing at it. Downy dainty pompons of smoke burst out in 
the heavens below it and above it and all about it. 

As it fled back, seemingly uninjured, out of the danger zone I was 
reminded of the last time before this when I had seen such a sight 
from just such a vantage place. But then the scene had been the plateau 
before Laon in the fall of 1914, and then the sky spy had been a 
Frenchman and then the guns which chased him away had been German guns 
and for companion I had a German Staff-officer. 

We went on, and round the next turn encountered half a dozen youngsters 
in khaki, faced with mud stripings, who barely had paused in whatever 
they were doing to watch the brief aerial bombardment. New as they were 
to this game they already were accustomed to the sight of air fighting. 

Half a dozen times a day or oftener merely by turning their faces upward 
they might see the hostile raider being harried back to its hangar by 
defending cannon or by French planes or by both at once. Later that 
same day we were to see a German plane stricken in its flight by a 
well-placed shot from an American battery. We saw how on the instant, 
like a duck shot on the wing, it changed from a living, sentient, 
perfectly controlled mechanism into a dishevelled, wounded thing, and 
how it went swirling in crazy disorganised spirals down inside its own 
lines. 

For the trip through the cross trenches which marked the forward angle 
of our defences we were joined by a second chaperon in the person of an 
infantry captain—a man of German birth and German name, born in Cologne 
and brought to America as a child, who at the age of forty-three had 
given up a paying business and left a family to volunteer for this 
business, and who in all respects was just as good an American as you 
or I, reader, can ever hope to be. It was his company that held the 
trenches for the time, and he volunteered to let us see what they were 
doing. 

The physical things he showed us are by now old stories to Americans. 
Reading descriptions of them would be stale business for people at 
home who read magazines—the little dirt burrows roofed with withes and 



leaves, where machine guns' crews squatted behind guns whose muzzles 
aimed out across the debatable territory; the observation posts, where 
the lads on duty grumbled at the narrow range of vision provided by 
the periscopes and much preferred to risk their lives peeping over the 
parapets; the tiny rifle pits, each harbouring a couple of youngsters; 
the gun steps, or scarps, on which men squatted to do sniper work and to 
try for hostile snipers across the way; the niches in the trench sides, 
where hand grenades—French and British models—lay in handy reach 
in case of a surprise attack; the stacks of rifle and machine-gun 
cartridges in their appointed places all along the inner sides of 
the low dirt parapets; the burrows, like the overgrown nests of bank 
martins, into which tired men might crawl to steal a bit of rest; the 
panels of thickly meshed barbed wire on light but strong metal frames 
so disposed that they might with instantaneous dispatch be thrust 
into place to block the way of invading raiders following along behind 
retreating defenders; the wire snares for the foes' feet, which might be 
dropped in the narrow footway after the retiring force had passed; and 
all the rest of the paraphernalia of trench warfare which the last three 
years and a half have produced. 

Anyhow it was not these things that interested us; rather was it 
the bearing of our men, accustoming themselves to new duties in new 
surroundings; facing greater responsibilities than any of them perhaps 
had ever faced before in his days, amid an environment fraught with 
acute personal peril. And studying them I was prouder than ever of the 
land that bore them and sundry millions of others like unto them. 

We halted at a spot where the trench was broken in somewhat and where 
the fresh new clods upon the dirt shelf halfway up it were all stained 
a strange, poisonous green colour. The afternoon before a shell had 
dropped there, killing one American and wounding four others. It was the 
fumes of the explosive which had corroded the earth to make it bear so 
curious a tint. This company then had had its first fatality under 
fire; its men had undergone the shock of seeing one of their comrades 
converted into a mangled fragment of a man, but they bore themselves as 
though they had been veterans. 

In but one thing did they betray themselves as green hands, and this was 
in a common desire to expose themselves unnecessarily. As we went along 
their captain was constantly chiding them for poking their tin-hatted 
heads over the top, in the hope of spying out the German sharpshooters 
who continually shot in their direction from the coverts of a pine 
thicket, when they might have seen just as well through cunningly 
devised peepholes in the rifle pits. 

“I know you aren't afraid,” he said to two especially daring youngsters, 
“but the man who gets himself killed in this war without a reason for it 
is not a hero; he's just a plain damned fool, remember that.” 



Passing the spot where the soft damp loam was harried and the crumbs 
of it all dyed that diabolical greenish hue, I thought of a tale I had 
heard only the day before from a young Englishman who, having won his 
captaincy by two years of hard service, had then promptly secured a 
tranfer to the flying corps, where, as he innocently put it, “there was 
a chance o' having a bit of real fun,” and who now wore the single wing 
of an observer upon the left breast of his tunic. I had asked him what 
was the most dramatic thing he personally had witnessed in this war, 
thinking to hear some tales of air craftsmanship. He considered for a 
moment with his brow puckered in a conscientious effort to remember, and 
then he said: 

“I think perhaps 'twas something that happened last spring, just before 
I got out of the infantry into this bally outfit. My company had been 
in the trenches two days and nights, and had been rather knocked about. 

Really the place we were in was quite a bit exposed, you know, and after 
we had had rather an unhappy time of it we got orders to pull out. Just 
as the order reached us along came a whiz-bang and burst. It killed one 
of my chaps dead, and half a minute later another shell dropped in the 
same place and covered him under tons and tons of earth, all except 
his right hand, which stuck out of the dirt. Quite a decent sort he was 
too—a good lighter and cheerful and all that sort of thing; very well 
liked, he was. There was no time to dig him out even if we had been able 
to carry his body away with us; we had to leave him right there. So as 
the first man passed by where he was buried he bent over and took the 
dead hand in his hand and shook it and said 'Goodbye, old one!' like 
that. All the men followed the example. Each one of us, officers 
included, shook the dead hand and said good-bye to the dead man; and 
this was the last we ever saw of him, or of that rotten old trench, 
either.” 

As nonchalantly as though he had been a paid postman going through a 
quiet street a volunteer mail distributor came along putting letters, 
papers and small mail parcels from the States into soiled eager hands. 

Each man, taking over what was given him, would promptly hunker down in 
some convenient cranny to read the news from home; news which was months 
old already. I saw one, a broad-faced, pale-haired youth, reading a 
Slavic paper; and another, a corporal, reading one that was printed in 
Italian. The other papers I noted were all printed in English. 

It was from a begrimed and bespattered youngster who had got a paper 
printed in English that I heard the news about Ty Cobb; and when you 
appraised the character of the boy and his comrades a mud-lined hole in 
the ground in Eastern France, where a machine gun stammered round the 
comer and the snipers sniped away to the right of him and the left 
of him, seemed a perfectly natural place for the discussion of great 
tidings in baseball. If he had undertaken to discourse upon war or 
Germans I should have felt disappointed in him, because on his part 
it would not have been natural; and if he was anything at all he was 



natural. 


At the end of perhaps a mile of windings about in torturous going we, 
following after our guides, turned into a shallower side trench which 
debouched off the main workings. Going almost upon all fours for about 
sixty or seventy yards we found ourselves in a blind ending. Here was a 
tiny ambuscade roofed over with sod and camouflaged on its one side with 
dead herbage, wherein two soldiers crouched. By a husky whisper floating 
back to us over the shoulder of the captain we learned that this was the 
most advanced of our listening posts. Having told us this he extended an 
invitation, which I accepted; and as he flattened back against the earth 
making himself small I wriggled past him and crawled into place to join 
its two silent occupants. 

One of them nudging me in the side raised a finger and aimed it through 
a tiny peephole in the screening of dead bough and grasses. I looked 
where he pointed and this was what I saw: 

At the level of my eyes the earth ran away at a gentle slope for a 
bit and then just as it reached a thicket of scrub pines, possibly two 
hundred feet away, rose sharply. Directly in front of me was our own 
tangle of rusted barbed wire. On beyond it, perhaps a hundred and sixty 
feet distant, where the rise began, was a second line of wire, and that 
was German wire, as I guessed without being told. In between, the soil 
was all harrowed and upturned into great cusps as though many swine had 
been rooting there for mast. A few straggly bushes still adhered to the 
sides of the shell holes, and the patches of grass upon the tortured 
sward displayed a greenish tinge where the saps of spring were beginning 
to rise from the roots. 

Not far away and almost directly in front of me one of those 
yellow-breasted starling birds was trying his song with considerable 
success. 

“How far away are they?” I inquired in the softest possible of whispers 
of the nearer-most of the hole's tenants. 

“Right there in those little trees,” he answered. “I ain't never been 
able to see any of them—they're purty smart about keepin' themselves 
out of sight—but there's times, 'specially toward night, when we kin 
hear 'em plain enough talking amongst themselves and movin' round over 
there. It's quiet as a graveyard now, but for a while this momin' 
one of their sharpshooters got busy right over there in front of where 
you're lookin’ now.” 

Involuntarily I drew my head down into my shoulders. The youth alongside 
laughed a noiseless laugh. 

“Oh, you needn't worry,” he said in my ear; “there ain't a chancet for 



him to see us; we’re too well hid. At that, I think he must've suspected 
that this here lump of dirt was a shelter for our folks because 
twicet this mornin' he took a shot this way. One of his bullets lodged 
somewhere in the sods over your head but the other one hit that bush 
there. See where it cut the little twig off.” 

I peered where he indicated and made out a ragged stump almost within 
ami's reach of me, where a willow sprout had been shorn away. The sap 
was oozing from the top like blood from a fresh wound. My instructor 
went on: 

“But after the second shot he quit. One of our fellers back behind us a 
piece took a crack at him and either he got him or else the Heinie found 
things gettin' too warm for him and pulled his freight back into them 
deep woods further up the hill. So it's been nice and quiet ever since.” 

The captain wormed into the burrow, filling it until it would hold no 
more. 

“Is this your first close-up peep at No Man's Land?” he inquired in as 
small a voice as his vocal cords could make. 

Before I could answer the private put in: 

“It might a-been No Man's Land oncet, cap’n, but frum now on it's goin’ 
to be all Amurikin clear out to them furtherest wires yonder.” 

So that was how and when I found the title for this chapter. Everything 
considered I think it makes a very good title, too. I only wish I had 
the power to put as much of the manifest spirit of our soldiers into 
what I have here written as is compassed in the caption I have borrowed. 

What happened thereafter was largely personal so far as it related to 
my companion and me, but highly interesting from our viewpoint. We had 
emerged from the front-line trench on our way back. In order to avoid 
a particularly nasty bit of footing in the nearermost end of the 
communication work we climbed out of the trench and took a short cut 
across a stretch of long-abandoned meadowland. We thought we were well 
out of sight of the Germans, who at that point were probably half a mile 
away. 

A cup of land formed a natural shield from any eyes except eyes in an 
aeroplane—so we thought—and besides there were no aeroplanes about. 
Once over the edge of the trench and down into the depression we felt 
quite safe; anyway the firing that was going on seemed very far away. 

We slowed up our gait. From dragging our feet through the mire we were 
dripping wet with sweat, so I hauled off my coat. This necessitated 
a readjustment of belt and gasmask straps. Accordingly all three of 
us—the young intelligence officer, my comrade and I—took advantage 



of the halt to smoke. The two others lit cigarettes but I preferred 
something stronger. 


I was trying to light a practical cigar with a property match—which is 
a very common performance on the part of my countrymen in this part of 
the world—when a noise like the end of everything—a nasty, whiplike 
crash—sounded at the right of us, and simultaneously a German shell 
struck within a hundred feet of us, right on the rim of the little 
hollow in which we had stopped, throwing a yellow geyser of earth away 
up into the air and peppering our feet and legs with bits of gravel. 

So then we came on away from there. I chucked away my box of matches, 
which were French and therefore futile, and I must have mislaid my 
cigar, which was American and therefore priceless, for I have never seen 
it since. Anyway I had for the time lost the desire for tobacco. There 
are times when one cares to smoke and times when one does not care to 
smoke. As we scuttled for the shelter of the trench four more shells 
fell in rapid succession and burst within a short distance of where the 
first one had gone off, and each time we felt the earth shake under our 
feet and out of the tails of our eyes saw the soil rising in a column to 
spread out mushroom fashion and descend in pattering showers. 

So, using the trench as an avenue, we continued to go away from there; 
and as we went guns continued to bay behind us. An hour later, back 
at battalion headquarters, we learned that the enemy dropped seventy 
shells—five-inch shells—in the area that we had traversed. But unless 
one of them destroyed the cigar I left behind me it was all clear waste 
of powder and shrapnel, as I am pleased to be able to report. 

That night just after dusk forty-five of our boys, with twice as many 
Frenchmen, went over the top at the very point we had visited, and next 
morning, true enough, and for quite a while after that, No Man's Land 
was “All Amurikin clear out to them furtherest wires.” 


TWO YOUNG AMERICAN PLAYWRIGHTS 

The Project Gutenberg EBook of The Merry-Go-Round, by Carl Van Vechten 

"Gautier had a theory to the effect that to be a member of 
the Academy was simply and solely a matter of 
predestination. 'There is no need to do anything,' he would 
say, 'and so far as the writing of books is concerned that 
is entirely useless. A man is born an Academician as he is 
born a bishop or a cook. He can abuse the Academy in a dozen 
pamphlets if it amuses him, and be elected all the same; but 
if he is not predestined, three hundred volumes and ten 





masterpieces, recognized as such by the genuflections of an 
adoring universe, will not aid him to open its doors.' 
Evidently Balzac was not predestined but then neither was 
Moliere, and there must have been some consolation for him 
in that." 


Edgar Saltus. 


In the newspaper reports relating to the death of Auguste Rodin I read 
with some astonishment that if the venerable sculptor, who lacked 
three years of being eighty when he died, had lived two weeks longer 
he would have been admitted to the French Academy! In other words, the 
greatest stone-poet since Michael Angelo, internationally famous and 
powerful, the most striking artist figure, indeed, of the last half 
century, was to be permitted, in the extremity of old age, to inscribe 
his name on a scroll, which bore the signatures of many inoffensive 
nobodies. I could not have been more amused if the newspapers, in 
publishing the obituary notices of John Jacob Astor, had announced 
that if the millionaire had not perished in the sinking of the 
_Titanic_, his chances of being invited to join the Elks were good; or 
if "Variety" or some other tradespaper of the music halls, had 
proclaimed, just before Sarah Bernhardt's debut at the Palace Theatre, 
that if her appearances there were successful she might expect an 
invitation to membership in the White Rats.... These hypothetical 
instances would seem ridiculous ... but they are not. The Rodin case 
puts a by no means seldom-recurring phenomenon in the centre of the 
stage under a calcium light. The ironclad dreadnaughts of the academic 
world, the reactionary artists, the dry-as-dust lecturers are 
constantly ignoring the most vital, the most real, the most important 
artists while they sing polyphonic, antiphonal, Palestrinian motets in 
praise of men who have learned to imitate comfortably and efficiently 
the work of their predecessors. 

If there are other contemporary French sculptors than Rodin their 
names elude me at the moment; yet I have no doubt that some ten or 
fifteen of these hackmen have their names emblazoned in the books of 
all the so-called "honour" societies in Paris. It is a comfort, on the 
whole, to realize that America is not the only country in which such 
things happen. As a matter of fact, they happen nowhere more often 
than in France. 

If some one should ask you suddenly for a list of the important 
playwrights of France today, what names would you let roll off your 
tongue, primed by the best punditic and docile French critics? Henry 
Bataille, Paul Hervieu, and Henry Bernstein. Possibly Rostand. Don't 
deny this; you know it is true, unless it happens you have been doing 



some thinking for yourself. For even in the works of Remy de Gourmont 
(to be sure this very clairvoyant mind did not often occupy itself 
with dramatic literature) you will find little or nothing relating to 
Octave Mirbeau and Georges Feydeau. True, Mirbeau did not do his best 
work in the theatre. That stinging, cynical attack on the courts of 
Justice (?) of France (nay, the world!), "Le Jardin de Supplice" is 
not a play and it is probably Mirbeau's masterpiece and the best piece 
of critical fiction written in France (or anywhere else) in the last 
fifty years. However Mirbeau shook the pillars of society even in the 
playhouse. Le Foyer_ was hissed repeatedly at the Theatre Francais. 
Night after night the proceedings ended in the ejection and arrest of 
forty or fifty spectators. Even to a mere outsider, an idle bystander 
of the boulevards, this complete exposure of the social, moral, and 
political hypocricies of a nation seemed exceptionally brutal. Le 
Foyer_ and "Le Jardin" could only have been written by a man 
passionately devoted to the human ideal ("each as she may," as 
Gertrude Stein so beautifully puts it). Les Affaires sont les 
Affaires_ is pure theatre, perhaps, but it might be considered the 
best play produced in France between Becque's La Parisienne_ and 
Brieux's Les Hannetons_. 

It is not surprising, on the whole, to find the critical tribe turning 
for relief from this somewhat unpleasant display of Gallic closet 
skeletons to the discreet exhibition of a few carefully chosen bones 
in the plays of Bernstein and Bataille, direct descendants of Scribe, 
Sardou, _et Cie_, but I may be permitted to indulge in a slight 
snicker of polite amazement when I discover these gentlemen applying 
their fingers to their noses in no very pretty-meaning gesture, 
directed at a grandson of Moliere. For such is Georges Feydeau. His 
method is not that of the Seventeenth Century master, nor yet that of 
Mirbeau; nevertheless, aside from these two figures, Beaumarchais, 
Marivaux, Becque, Brieux at his best, and Maurice Donnay occasionally, 
there has not been a single writer in the history of the French 
theatre so inevitably _au courant_ with human nature. His form is 
frankly farcical and his plays are so funny, so enjoyable merely as 
good shows_ that it seems a pity to raise an obelisk in the 
playwright's honour, and yet the fact remains that he understands the 
political, social, domestic, amorous, even cloacal conditions of the 
French better than any of his contemporaries, always excepting the 
aforementioned Mirbeau. In On Purge Bebe_ he has written saucy 
variations on a theme which Rabelais, Boccaccio, George Moore, and 
Moliere in collaboration would have found difficult to handle. It is 
as successful an experiment in bravado and bravura as Mr. Henry 
James's "The Turn of the Screw." And he has accomplished this feat 
with nimbleness, variety, authority, even (granting the subject) 
delicacy. Seeing it for the first time you will be so submerged in 
gales of uncontrollable laughter that you will perhaps not recognize 
at once how every line reveals character, how every situation springs 
from the foibles of human nature. Indeed in this one-act farce 



Feydeau, with about as much trouble as Zeus took in transforming his 
godship into the semblance of a swan, has given you a well-rounded 
picture of middle-class life in France with its external and internal 
implications.... And how he understands the buoyant French _grue_, 
unselfconscious and undismayed in any situation. I sometimes think 
that Occupe-toi d’Amelie_ is the most satisfactory play I have ever 
seen; it is certainly the most delightful. I do not think you can see 
it in Paris again. The Nouveautes, where it was presented for over a 
year, has been torn down; an English translation would be an insult 
to Feydeau; nor will you find essays about it in the yellow volumes in 
which the French critics tenderly embalm their _feuilletons_; nor do I 
think Arthur Symons or George Moore, those indefatigable diggers in 
Parisian graveyards, have discovered it for their English readers. 

Reading the play is to miss half its pleasure; so you must take my 
word in the matter unless you have been lucky enough to see it 
yourself, in which case ten to one you will agree with me that one 
such play is worth a kettleful of boiled-over drama like _Le Voleur_, 

_Le Secret , _Samson_, La Vierge Folle_, _et cetera_, _et cetera . In 
the pieces I have mentioned Feydeau, in representation, had the 
priceless assistance of a great comic artist, Armande Cassive. If we 
are to take Mr. Symons's assurance in regard to de Pachmann that he is 
the world's greatest pianist because he does one thing more perfectly 
than any one else, by a train of similar reasoning we might 
confidently assert that Mile. Cassive is the world's greatest actress. 

When you ask a Frenchman to explain why he does not like Mirbeau (and 
you will find that Frenchmen invariably do not like him) he will shrug 
his shoulders and begin to tell you that Mirbeau was not good to his 
mother, or that he drank to excess, or that he did not wear a red, 
white, and blue coat on the Fourteenth of July, or that he did not 
stand for the French spirit as exemplified in the eating of snails on 
Christmas. In other words, he will immediately place himself in a 
position in which you may be excused for regarding him as a person 
whose opinion is worth nothing, whereas his ratiocinatory powers on 
subjects with which he is more in sympathy may be excellent. I know 
why he does not like Mirbeau. Mirbeau is the reason. In his life he 
was not accustomed to making compromises nor was he accustomed to 
making friends (which comes after all to the same thing). He did what 
he pleased, said what he pleased, wrote what he pleased. His armorial 
bearings might have been a cat upsetting a cream jug with the motto, 

"_Je m'en fous ." The author of "Le Jardin de Supplice" would not be 
in high favour anywhere; nevertheless I would willingly relinquish any 
claims I might have to future popularity for the privilege of having 
been permitted to sign this book. 

Feydeau is distinctly another story; his plays are more successful 
than any others given in Paris. They are so amusing that even while he 
is pointing the finger at your own particular method of living you are 
laughing so hard that you haven't time to see the application.... So 



the French critics have set him down as another popular figure, only a 
nobody born to entertain the boulevards, just as the American critics 
regard the performances of Irving Berlin with a steely supercilious 
impervious eye. The Viennese scorned Mozart because he entertained 
them. "A gay population," wrote the late John F. Runciman, "always a 
heartless master, holds none in such contempt as the servants who 
provide it with amusement." 

The same condition has prevailed in England until recently. A few 
seasons ago you might have found the critics pouring out their glad 
songs about Arthur Wing Pinero and Henry Arthur Jones. Bernard Shaw 
has, in a measure, restored the balance to the British theatre. He is 
not only a brilliant playwright; he is a brilliant critic as well. 

Foreseeing the fate of the under man in such a struggle he became his 
own literary huckster and by outcriticizing the other critics he 
easily established himself as the first English (or Irish) playwright. 

When he thus rose to the top, by dint of his own exertions, he had 
strength enough to carry along with him a number of other important 
authors. As a consequence we may regard the Pinero incident closed and 
in ten years his theatre will be considered as old-fashioned and as 
inadept as that of Robertson or Bulwer-Lytton. 

Having no Shaw in America, no man who can write brilliant prefaces and 
essays about his own plays until the man in the street is obliged 
perforce to regard them as literature, we find ourselves in the 
condition of benighted France. Dulness is mistaken for literary 
flavour; the injection of a little learning, of a little poetry 
(so-called) into a theatrical hackpiece, is the signal for a good deal 
of enthusiasm on the part of the journalists (there are two brilliant 
exceptions). Which of our playwrights are taken seriously by the 
pundits? Augustus Thomas and Percy MacKaye: Thomas the dean, and 
MacKaye the poet laureate. I have no intention of wrenching the laurel 
wreathes from these august brows. Let them remain. Each of these 
gentlemen has a long and honourable career in the theatre behind him, 
from which he should be allowed to reap what financial and honourary 
rewards he may be able. But I would not add one leaf to these 
wreathes, nor one crotchet to the songs of praise which vibrate around 
them. I turn aside from their plays in the theatre and in the library 
as I turn aside from the fictions of Pierre de Coulevain and Arnold 
Bennett. 

I love to fashion wreathes of my own and if two young men will now 
step forward to the lecturer's bench I will take delight in crowning 
them with my own hands. Will the young man at the back of the hall 
please page Avery Hopwood and Philip Moeller?... No response! They 
seem to have retreated modestly into the night. Nevertheless they 
shall not escape me! 


I speak of Mr. Hopwood first because he has been writing for our 



theatre for a longer period than has Mr. Moeller, and because his 
position, such as it is, is assured. Like Feydeau in France he has a 
large popular following; he has probably made more money in a few 
years than Mr. Thomas has made during his whole lifetime and the 
managers are always after him to furnish them with more plays with 
which to fill their theatres. For his plays do fill the theatres. 

_Fair and Warmer_, _Nobody's Widow_, _Clothes_, and _Seven Days_, 
would be included in any list of the successful pieces produced in New 
York within the past ten years. Two of these pieces would be near the 
very top of such a list. An utterly absurd allotment of actors is 
sufficient to explain the failures of Sadie Love_ and Our Little 
Wife_ and it might be well if some one should attempt a revival of one 
of his three serious plays, _This Woman and This Man_, in which 
Carlotta Nillson appeared for a brief space. 

This author, mainly through the beneficent offices of a gift of 
supernal charm, contrives to do in English very much what Feydeau does 
in French. It is his contention that you can smite the Puritans, even 
in the American theatre, squarely on the cheek, provided you are 
sagacious in your choice of weapon. In Fair and Warmer_ he provokes 
the most boisterous and at the same time the most innocent laughter 
with a scene which might have been made insupportably vulgar. A 
perfectly respectable young married woman gets very drunk with the 
equally respectable husband of one of her friends. The scene is the 
mainstay, the raison d'etre , of the play, and it furnishes the 
material for the better part of one act; yet young and old, rich and 
poor, philistine and superman alike, delight in it. To make such a 
situation irresistible and universal in its appeal is, it seems to me, 
undoubtedly the work of genius. What might, indeed should, have been 
disgusting, was not only in intention but in performance very funny. 

Let those who do not appreciate the virtuosity of this undertaking 
attempt to write as successful a scene in a similar vein. Even if they 
are able to do so, and I do not for a moment believe that there is 
another dramatic author in America who can, they will be the first to 
grant the difficulty of the achievement. With an apparently 
inexhaustible fund of fantasy and wit Mr. Hopwood passes his wand over 
certain phases of so-called smart life, almost always with the 
happiest results. With a complete realization of the independence of 
his medium he often ignores the realistic conventions and the 
traditional technique of the stage, but his touch is so light and 
joyous, his wit so free from pose, that he rarely fails to establish 
his effect. His pen has seldom faltered. Occasionally, however, the 
heavy hand of an uncomprehending stage director or of an aggressive 
actor has played havoc with the delicate texture of his fabric. There 
is no need here for the use of hammer or trowel; if an actress must 
seek aid in implements, let her rather rely on a soft brush, a lacy 
handkerchief, or a sparkling spangled fan. 


Philip Moeller has achieved distinction in another field, that of 



elegant burlesque, of sublimated caricature. His stage men and women 
are as adroitly distorted (the better to expose their comic 
possibilities) as the drawings of Max Beerbohm. Beginning with the 
Bible and the Odyssey ( Helena's Husband_ and Sisters of Susannah_ 
for the Washington Square Players) he has at length, by way of 
Shakespeare and Bacon ( The Roadhouse in Arden ) arrived at the 
Romantic Period in French literature and in Madame Sand_, his first 
three-act play, he has established himself at once as a dangerous 
rival of the authors of Caesar and Cleopatra_ and The Importance of 
Being Eamest_, both plays in the same _genre_ as Mr. Moeller's latest 
contribution to the stage. The author has thrown a very high light on 
the sentimental adventures of the writing lady of the early Nineteenth 
Century, has indeed advised us and convinced us that they were 
somewhat ridiculous. So they must have appeared even to her 
contemporaries, however seriously George took herself, her romances, 
her passions, her petty tragedies. A less adult, a less seriously 
trained mind might have fallen into the error of making a sentimental 
play out of George's affairs with Alfred de Musset, Dr. Pagello, and 
Chopin (Mr. Moeller contents himself with these three passions, 
selected from the somewhat more extensive list offered to us by 
history). Such an author would doubtless have written Great 
Catherine_ in the style of _Disraeli_ and Androcles and the Lion_ 
after the manner of Ben Hur l Whether love itself is always a comic 
subject, as Bernard Shaw would have us believe, is a matter for 
dispute, but there can be no alternative opinion about the loves of 
George Sand. A rehearsal of them offers only laughter to any one but a 
sentimental school girl. 

The piece is conceived on a true literary level; it abounds in wit, in 
fantasy, in delightful situations, but there is nothing precious about 
its progress. Mr. Moeller has carefully avoided the traps expressly 
laid for writers of such plays. For example, the enjoyment of Madame 
Sand_ is in no way dependent upon a knowledge of the books of that 
authoress, De Musset, and Heine, nor yet upon an acquaintance with the 
music of Liszt and Chopin. Such matters are pleasantly and lightly 
referred to when they seem pertinent, but no insistence is laid upon 
them. Occasionally our author has appropriated some phrase originally 
spoken or written by one of the real characters, but for that he can 
scarcely be blamed. Indeed, when one takes into consideration the 
wealth of such material which lay in books waiting for him, it is 
surprising that he did not take more advantage of it. In the main he 
has relied on his own cleverness to delight our ears for two hours 
with brilliant conversation. 

There is, it should be noted, in conclusion, nothing essentially 
American about either of these young authors. Both Mr. Hopwood and 
Mr. Moeller might have written for the foreign stage. Several of Mr. 
Hopwood's pieces, indeed, have already been transported to foreign 
climes and there seems every reason for belief that Mr. Moeller's 



comedy will meet a similarly happy fate. 
_November29, 1917._ 


JULY 24, 1933. 

The Project Gutenberg EBook of The Fireside Chats of Franklin Delano Roosevelt 


After the adjournment of the historical special session of the 
Congress five weeks ago I purposely refrained from addressing you 
for two very good reasons. 

First, I think that we all wanted the opportunity of a little quiet 
thought to examine and assimilate in a mental picture the crowding 
events of the hundred days which had been devoted to the starting 
of the wheels of the New Deal. 

Secondly, I wanted a few weeks in which to set up the new 
administrative organization and to see the first fruits of our 
careful planning. 

I think it will interest you if I set forth the fundamentals of 
this planning for national recovery; and this I am very certain 
will make it abundantly clear to you that all of the proposals and 
all of the legislation since the fourth day of March have not been 
just a collection of haphazard schemes but rather the orderly 
component parts of a connected and logical whole. 

Fong before inauguration day I became convinced that individual 
effort and local effort and even disjointed federal effort had 
failed and of necessity would fail and, therefore, that a rounded 
leadership by the federal government had become a necessity both of 
theory and of fact. Such leadership, however, had its beginning in 
preserving and strengthening the credit of the United States 
government, because without that no leadership was a possibility. 

For years the government had not lived within its income. The 
immediate task was to bring our regular expenses within our 
revenues. That has been done. 

It may seem inconsistent for a government to cut down its regular 
expenses and at the same time to borrow and to spend billions for 
an emergency. But it is not inconsistent because a large portion of 
the emergency money has been paid out in the form of sound loans 
which will be repaid to the treasury over a period of years; and to 
cover the rest of the emergency money we have imposed taxes to pay 
the interest and the installments on that part of the debt. 


So you will see that we have kept our credit good. We have built a 





granite foundation in a period of confusion. That foundation of the 
federal credit stands there broad and sure. It is the base of the 
whole recovery plan. 

Then came the part of the problem that concerned the credit of the 
individual citizens themselves. You and I know of the banking 
crisis and of the great danger to the savings of our people. On 
March sixth every national bank was closed. One month later 90 
percent of the deposits in the national banks had been made 
available to the depositors. Today only about 5 percent of the 
deposits in national banks are still tied up. The condition 
relating to state banks, while not quite so good on a percentage 
basis, is showing a steady reduction in the total of frozen 
deposits—a result much better than we had expected three months 
ago. 

The problem of the credit of the individual was made more difficult 
because of another fact. The dollar was a different dollar from the 
one with which the average debt had been incurred. For this reason 
large numbers of people were actually losing possession of and 
title to their farms and homes. All of you know the financial steps 
which have been taken to correct this inequality. In addition the 
Home Loan Act, the Farm Loan Act and the Bankruptcy Act were 
passed. 

It was a vital necessity to restore purchasing power by reducing 
the debt and interest charges upon our people, but while we were 
helping people to save their credit it was at the same time 
absolutely essential to do something about the physical needs of 
hundreds of thousands who were in dire straits at that very moment. 
Municipal and state aid were being stretched to the limit. We 
appropriated half a billion dollars to supplement their efforts and 
in addition, as you know, we have put 300,000 young men into 
practical and useful work in our forests and to prevent flood and 
soil erosion. The wages they earn are going in greater part to the 
support of the nearly one million people who constitute their 
families. 

In this same classification we can properly place the great public 
works program running to a total of over three billion dollars—to 
be used for highways and ships and flood prevention and inland 
navigation and thousands of self-sustaining state and municipal 
improvements. Two points should be made clear in the allotting and 
administration of these projects—first, we are using the utmost 
care to choose labor-creating, quick-acting, useful projects, 
avoiding the smell of the pork barrel; and secondly, we are hoping 
that at least half of the money will come back to the government 
from projects which will pay for themselves over a period of years. 



Thus far I have spoken primarily of the foundation stones—the 
measures that were necessary to reestablish credit and to head 
people in the opposite direction by preventing distress and 
providing as much work as possible through governmental agencies. 
Now I come to the links which will build us a more lasting 
prosperity. I have said that we cannot attain that in a nation half 
boom and half broke. If all of our people have work and fair wages 
and fair profits, they can buy the products of their neighbors and 
business is good. But if you take away the wages and the profits of 
half of them, business is only half as good. It doesn't help much 
if the fortunate half is very prosperous—the best way is for 
everybody to be reasonably prosperous. 

For many years the two great barriers to a normal prosperity have 
been low farm prices and the creeping paralysis of unemployment. 
These factors have cut the purchasing power of the country in half. 

I promised action. Congress did its part when it passed the Farm 
and the Industrial Recovery Acts. Today we are putting these two 
acts to work and they will work if people understand their plain 
objectives. 

First the Farm Act: It is based on the fact that the purchasing 
power of nearly half our population depends on adequate prices for 
farm products. We have been producing more of some crops than we 
consume or can sell in a depressed world market. The cure is not to 
produce so much. Without our help the farmers cannot get together 
and cut production, and the Farm Bill gives them a method of 
bringing their production down to a reasonable level and of 
obtaining reasonable prices for their crops. I have clearly stated 
that this method is in a sense experimental, but so far as we have 
gone we have reason to believe that it will produce good results. 

It is obvious that if we can greatly increase the purchasing power 
of the tens of millions of our people who make a living from 
farming and the distribution of farm crops, we will greatly 
increase the consumption of those goods which are turned out by 
industry. 

That brings me to the final step—bringing back industry along 
sound lines. 

Last Autumn, on several occasions, I expressed my faith that we can 
make possible by democratic self-discipline in industry general 
increases in wages and shortening of hours sufficient to enable 
industry to pay its own workers enough to let those workers buy and 
use the things that their labor produces. This can be done only if 
we permit and encourage cooperative action in industry because it 
is obvious that without united action a few selfish men in each 
competitive group will pay starvation wages and insist on long 



hours of work. Others in that group must either follow suit or 
close up shop. We have seen the result of action of that kind in 
the continuing descent into the economic Hell of the past four 
years. 

There is a clear way to reverse that process: If all employers in 
each competitive group agree to pay their workers the same wages— 
reasonable wages—and require the same hours—reasonable hours— 
then higher wages and shorter hours will hurt no employer. 
Moreover, such action is better for the employer than unemployment 
and low wages, because it makes more buyers for his product. That 
is the simple idea which is the very heart of the Industrial 
Recovery Act. 

On the basis of this simple principle of everybody doing things 
together, we are starting out on this nationwide attack on 
unemployment. It will succeed if our people understand it—in the 
big industries, in the little shops, in the great cities and in the 
small villages. There is nothing complicated about it and there is 
nothing particularly new in the principle. It goes back to the 
basic idea of society and of the nation itself that people acting 
in a group can accomplish things which no individual acting alone 
could even hope to bring about. 

Here is an example. In the Cotton Textile Code and in other 
agreements already signed, child labor has been abolished. That 
makes me personally happier than any other one thing with which I 
have been connected since I came to Washington. In the textile 
industry—an industry which came to me spontaneously and with a 
splendid cooperation as soon as the recovery act was signed—child 
labor was an old evil. But no employer acting alone was able to 
wipe it out. If one employer tried it, or if one state tried it, 
the costs of operation rose so high that it was impossible to 
compete with the employers or states which had failed to act. The 
moment the Recovery Act was passed, this monstrous thing which 
neither opinion nor law could reach through years of effort went 
out in a flash. As a British editorial put it, we did more under a 
Code in one day than they in England had been able to do under the 
common law in eighty-five years of effort. I use this incident, my 
friends, not to boast of what has already been done but to point 
the way to you for even greater cooperative efforts this summer and 
autumn. 

We are not going through another winter like the last. I doubt if 
ever any people so bravely and cheerfully endured a season half so 
bitter. We cannot ask America to continue to face such needless 
hardships. It is time for courageous action, and the Recovery Bill 
gives us the means to conquer unemployment with exactly the same 
weapon that we have used to strike down child labor. 



The proposition is simply this: 


If all employers will act together to shorten hours and raise wages 
we can put people back to work. No employer will suffer, because 
the relative level of competitive cost will advance by the same 
amount for all. But if any considerable group should lag or shirk, 
this great opportunity will pass us by and we will go into another 
desperate winter. This must not happen. 

We have sent out to all employers an agreement which is the result 
of weeks of consultation. This agreement checks against the 
voluntary codes of nearly all the large industries which have 
already been submitted. This blanket agreement carries the 
unanimous approval of the three boards which I have appointed to 
advise in this, boards representing the great leaders in labor, in 
industry and in social service. The agreement has already brought a 
flood of approval from every state, and from so wide a cross- 
section of the common calling of industry that I know it is fair 
for all. It is a plan—deliberate, reasonable and just—intended to 
put into effect at once the most important of the broad principles 
which are being established, industry by industry, through codes. 
Naturally, it takes a good deal of organizing and a great many 
hearings and many months, to get these codes perfected and signed, 
and we cannot wait for all of them to go through. The blanket 
agreements, however, which I am sending to every employer will 
start the wheels turning now, and not six months from now. 

There are, of course, men, a few of them who might thwart this 
great common purpose by seeking selfish advantage. There are 
adequate penalties in the law, but I am now asking the cooperation 
that comes from opinion and from conscience. These are the only 
instruments we shall use in this great summer offensive against 
unemployment. But we shall use them to the limit to protect the 
willing from the laggard and to make the plan succeed. 

In war, in the gloom of night attack, soldiers wear a bright badge 
on their shoulders to be sure that comrades do not fire on 
comrades. On that principle, those who cooperate in this program 
must know each other at a glance. That is why we have provided a 
badge of honor for this purpose, a simple design with a legend. "We 
do our part," and I ask that all those who join with me shall 
display that badge prominently. It is essential to our purpose. 

Already all the great, basic industries have come forward willingly 
with proposed codes, and in these codes they accept the principles 
leading to mass reemployment. But, important as is this heartening 
demonstration, the richest field for results is among the small 
employers, those whose contribution will give new work for from one 



to ten people. These smaller employers are indeed a vital part of 
the backbone of the country, and the success of our plans lies 
largely in their hands. 

Already the telegrams and letters are pouring into the White 
House—messages from employers who ask that their names be placed 
on this special Roll of Honor. They represent great corporations 
and companies, and partnerships and individuals. I ask that even 
before the dates set in the agreements which we have sent out, the 
employers of the country who have not already done so—the big 
fellows and the little fellows—shall at once write or telegraph to 
me personally at the White House, expressing their intention of 
going through with the plan. And it is my purpose to keep posted in 
the post office of every town, a Roll of Honor of all those who 
join with me. 

I want to take this occasion to say to the twenty-four governors 
who are now in conference in San Francisco, that nothing thus far 
has helped in strengthening this great movement more than their 
resolutions adopted at the very outset of their meeting, giving 
this plan their unanimous and instant approval, and pledging to 
support it in their states. 

To the men and women whose lives have been darkened by the fact or 
the fear of unemployment, I am justified in saying a word of 
encouragement because the codes and the agreements already 
approved, or about to be passed upon, prove that the plan does 
raise wages, and that it does put people back to work. You can look 
on every employer who adopts the plan as one who is doing his part, 
and those employers deserve well of everyone who works for a 
living. It will be clear to you, as it is to me, that while the 
shirking employer may undersell his competitor, the saving he thus 
makes is made at the expense of his country's welfare. 

While we are making this great common effort there should be no 
discord and dispute. This is no time to cavil or to question the 
standard set by this universal agreement. It is time for patience 
and understanding and cooperation. The workers of this country have 
rights under this law which cannot be taken from them, and nobody 
will be permitted to whittle them away, but, on the other hand, no 
aggression is now necessary to attain those rights. The whole 
country will be united to get them for you. The principle that 
applies to the employers applies to the workers as well, and I ask 
you workers to cooperate in the same spirit. 

When Andrew Jackson, "Old Hickory," died, someone asked, "Will he 
go to Heaven?" and the answer was, "He will if he wants to." If I 
am asked whether the American people will pull themselves out of 
this depression, I answer, "They will if they want to." The essence 



of the plan is a universal limitation of hours of work per week for 
any individual by common consent, and a universal payment of wages 
above a minimum, also by common consent. I cannot guarantee the 
success of this nationwide plan, but the people of this country can 
guarantee its success. I have no faith in "cure-alls" but I believe 
that we can greatly influence economic forces. I have no sympathy 
with the professional economists who insist that things must ran 
their course and that human agencies can have no influence on 
economic ills. One reason is that I happen to know that 
professional economists have changed their definition of economic 
laws every five or ten years for a very long time, but I do have 
faith, and retain faith, in the strength of common purpose, and in 
the strength of unified action taken by the American people. 

That is why I am describing to you the simple purposes and the 
solid foundations upon which our program of recovery is built. That 
is why I am asking the employers of the nation to sign this common 
covenant with me—to sign it in the name of patriotism and 
humanity. That is why I am asking the workers to go along with us 
in a spirit of understanding and of helpfulness. 


THE AIR AND SEA BATTLES_ 

The Project Gutenberg EBook of The Final Campaign: Marines in the Victory 
on Okinawa, by Joseph H. Alexander 

The Japanese strategy for defending Okinawa made the most of that 
nation’s dwindling resources and rampant fanaticism. While General 
Ushijima bloodied the American landing force in a protracted battle 
of attrition, the Japanese air arm would savage the Fifth Fleet 
tethered to the island in support. The battle would thus feature the 
unique combination of a near-passive ground defense with a violent air 
offensive that would employ suicide tactics on an unprecedented scale. 

By the spring of 1945 the Americans knew well the Japanese propensity 
for individual suicide attacks, having experienced _kamikazes_ in the 
Philippines, antishipping swimmers in the waters near Iwo Jima, and 
“human bullet” antitank demolitionists at Peleliu. But _IGHQ_ escalated 
these tactics to an awesome level at Okinawa by introducing the 
_kikusui_ (Floating Chrysanthemums) massed suicide air strikes against 
the fleet. While small groups of _kamikazes_ struck the fleet on a 
nightly basis, the worst damage came from the concentrated _kikusui_ 
raids. The Japanese launched ten separate _kikusui_ attacks during 
the battle—some of them numbering up to 350 aircraft—and _IGHQ_ 
coordinated many of these with other tactical surprises, such as the 
counterattacks of 12-13 April and 3-4 May or the sacrificial sortie of 





the _Yamato_. The results proved costly to both sides. 

Swarms of _kamikazes_ bedeviled the Fifth Fleet from the time the 
advance force first steamed into Ryukyuan waters throughout the course 
of the battle. Some intermediate Navy commanders spoke dismissively 
of the threat—inexperienced pilots in ramshackle planes launched 
with barely enough fuel to reach Okinawa. Indeed, many of the 2,373 
_kamikazes_ never made it to the objective. But those Special Attack 
Unit pilots who survived the air and surface screens inflicted grievous 
damage on the Fifth Fleet. By the end of the campaign, the fleet had 
suffered 34 ships and craft sunk, 368 damaged, and more than 9,000 
casualties—the greatest losses ever sustained by the U.S. Navy in a 
single battle. 

[Illustration: 

Marine Corps Historical Center 

The amphibious task force under one of the first destructive heavy_ 
kamikaze attacks off Okinawa’s southwest coast on L plus 5. The_ 
kamikazes were to make many such visits to Okinawa before the 
operation ended, causing much damage. ] 

The situation at sea grew so critical that on one occasion smoke 
from burning ships and screening escorts offshore blinded Yontan 
Airfield, causing three returning CAP planes to crash. As the onslaught 
continued, Admiral Spruance observed frankly, “The suicide plane is a 
very effective weapon which we must not underestimate.” Spruance spoke 
from firsthand experience. _Kamikazes_ knocked his first flagship, the 
heavy cruiser Indianapolis , out of the battle early in the campaign, 
then severely damaged his replacement flagship, the battleship _New 
Mexico_, a few weeks later. 

[Illustration: A U.S. ship badly damaged by a_ kamikaze hit receives 
a survey inspection within the protected anchorage of Kerama Retto, 
where the Navy repaired its damaged fleet._ 

Marine Corps Historical Center 

] 

The Japanese attacking the U.S. fleet off Okinawa also introduced 
their newest weapon, the “ Ohka ” (cherry blossom) bomb (called by the 
Americans “_Baka_,” a derisive Japanese term meaning “foolish”). It was 
a manned, solid-fuel rocket packed with 4,400 pounds of explosives, 
launched at ships from the belly of a twin-engined bomber. The _Baka_ 
bombs became in effect the first antiship guided missiles, screaming 
towards the target at an unheard-of 500 knots. One such weapon blew 
the destroyer Manert L. Abele_ out of the water. Fortunately, most of 
the _Bakas_ missed their targets, the missiles proving too fast for 



inexperienced pilots to control in their few seconds of glory. 


The ultimate suicide attack was the final sortie of the superbattleship 
_Yamato_, the last of the world’s great dreadnoughts, whose feared 
18.1-inch guns could outrange the biggest and newest U.S. battleships. 
_IGHQ_ dispatched _Yamato_ on her last mission, a bizarre scheme, with 
no air cover and but a handful of surface escorts and only enough fuel 
for a one-way trip. She was to distract the American carriers to allow 
a simultaneous _kikusui_ attack against the remainder of the fleet. 
Achieving this, _Yamato_ would beach itself directly on Okinawa’s west 
coast, using her big guns to shoot up the thin-skinned amphibious 
shipping and the landing force ashore. The plan proved absurd. 

In earlier years of the war the sortie of this mammoth warship would 
have caused consternation among the fleet protecting an amphibious 
beachhead. Not now. Patrolling U.S. submarines gave Spruance early 
warning of Yamato ’s departure from Japanese waters. “Shall I take 
them or will you?” asked Vice Admiral Marc A. Mitscher, commanding the 
fast carriers of Task Force 58. Spruance knew his battleship force 
yearned for a surface battle to avenge their losses at Pearl Harbor, 
but this was no time for sentiment. “You take them,” he signaled. 

With that, Mitscher’s Hellcats and Avengers roared aloft, intercepted 
_Yamato_ a hundred miles from the beachhead, and sank her in short 
order with bombs and torpedoes. The cost: eight U.S. planes, 12 men. 

Another bizarre Japanese suicide mission proved more effective. On 
the night of 24-25 May, a half-dozen transport planes loaded with 
_Giretsu_, Japanese commandos, approached the U.S. airbase at Yontan. 
Alert antiaircraft gunners flamed five. The surviving plane made a 
wheels-up belly landing on the airstrip, discharging troops as she slid 
in sparks and flames along the surface. The commandos blew up eight 
U.S. planes, damaged twice as many more, set fire to 70,000 gallons of 
aviation gasoline, and generally created havoc throughout the night. 

Jittery aviation and security troops fired at shadows, injuring their 
own men more than the Japanese. It took 12 hours to hunt down and kill 
the last raider. 

[Illustration: Japanese night raiders are met on 16 April with a 
spectacular network of antiaircraft fire by Marine defenders based at 
Yontan airfield. In the foreground, silhouetted against the interlaced 
pattern of tracer bullets, are Corsairs of VMF-311._ 

Department of Defense Photo (USMC) 118775 

] 

Admiral Spruance at sea and General Mulcahy ashore exerted Herculean 
efforts to reduce the effectiveness of these suicide strikes. The fast 
carriers struck Japanese airfields in Kyushu and Formosa time and 
again, but these numbered more than 100, and as usual the Japanese 



proved adept at camouflage. Small landing parties of soldiers and 
Marines seized outlying islands (see sidebar) to establish early 
warning and fighter direction outposts. And lighter planes from all 
three services took to the air to intercept the intermittent waves of 
enemy planes. 

[Illustration: 

Department of Defense Photo (USMC) 121884 

Marine Avengers of Marine Torpedo-Bomber Squadron 232 are seen through 
the hatch of a transport, which served as a navigation plane for the 
overwater flight from Ulithi to Kadena. The flight echelon landed on 22 
April and began close-support missions the next day. ] 

Not ah of the Japanese air strikes were kamikazes . An equal number 
of lighters and bombers accompanied each raid to guide the suiciders to 
their targets and attack American targets by conventional means. Some 
of these included late-model lighters like the Nakajima “Fra nk .” Deadly 
air-to-air duels took place over hundreds of miles of ocean expanse. 

The far-ranging fast carriers usually made the first interceptions. 

While most pilots were Navy, the task force included two Marine fighter 
squadrons each on the carriers Bunker Hill_ and Bennington . One 
Marine aviator from Bennington , Lieutenant Kenneth E. Huntington, 
flew the only USMC Corsair in the attack on _Yamato_. Huntington 
swept in through heavy AA fire to deliver his bomb squarely on the 
battleship’s forward turret. As described by combat correspondent 
Robert Sherrod, “One Marine, one bomb, one Navy Cross.” 

Marine fighters of MAGs-31 and -33, flying from Yontan under General 
Mulcahy’s TAF, provided most of the CAP missions over the fleet during 
the first several weeks of the battle. The CAP requirement soared from 
12 planes initially to as many as 32 on station, with an additional 
dozen on strip alert. The missions involved long hours of patrolling, 
typically in rough weather spiked by sudden violent encounters with 
Japanese raiders. The CAP planes ran a double risk. Dueling a Japanese 
fighter often took both planes within range of nervous shipboard AA 
gunners who sometimes downed both antagonists unwittingly. 

On 16 April, VMF-441 raced to the rescue of the picket ship _Laffey_, 
already hit by five suiciders. The Corsairs shot down 17 attackers in 
short order, losing only one plane which had chased a _kamikaze_ so low 
they both clipped the ship’s superstructure and crashed. 

On 22 April, the “Death Rattlers” of VMF-323 intercepted a large flight 
of raiders approaching the fleet at dusk. Three Marines shot down 16 of 
these in 20 minutes. The squadron commander, Major George C. Axtell, 
knocked down five, becoming an instant ace. As Axtell described these 



sudden dogfights: 


You’d be flying in and out of heavy rain and clouds. Enemy and 
friendly aircraft would wind up in a big melee. You just kept 
turning into any enemy aircraft that appeared.... It was fast and 
furious and the engagement would be over within thirty minutes. 

[Illustration: A “Grasshopper” from a Marine observation squadron 
flies over Naha, permitting an aerial photographer to take oblique 
photos which will be used by Marine artillery units to spot targets and 
determine the damage already done by the Allies._ 

Department of Defense Photo (USMC) 128032 

] 

But in spite of the heroic efforts of all these aviators and their 

ground crews, the _kamikazes_ swarmed in such numbers that a few 

always got through. Soon, the protected anchorage at Kerama Retto began 

to resemble a floating graveyard of heavily damaged ships. Small groups 

of suiciders appeared every night, and the fleet seemed particularly 

vulnerable during the full moon. One naval officer described the 

night-time raiders as “witches on broomsticks.” More often than not, 

the victims of these nocturnal attacks were the “small boys,” the 

picket ships and diminutive amphibs. Nineteen-year-old Signalman 3/C 

Nick Floros manned a 20mm gun mount on tiny _LSM-120_ one midnight when 

a _kamikaze_ appeared “out of nowhere, gliding in low with its engine 

cut off—like a giant bat.” The plane struck the adjacent LSM with a 

terrific explosion before anyone could fire a shot. The small landing 

ship, loaded with landing force supplies, somehow survived the fiery 

blast but was immediately consigned to the “demolition yard” at Kerama 

Retto. 

[Illustration: 

Department of Defense Photo (USMC) 119294 

During a visit to Marines in late April, the Commandant, Gen Alexander 
A. Vandegrift, second from left, called on MajGen Francis P. Mulcahy, 
center, commander of the Tactical Air Force, Tenth Army, and three of 
his pilots: Maj George C. Axtell, Jr., left; Maj Jefferson D. Dorroh, 
second from right; and Lt Jeremiah J. O’Keefe. Maj Axtell commanded 
VMF-323, the “Death Rattlers.”_] 

Imperial General Headquarters , accepting the inflated claims of 
the few observers accompanying the _kikusui_ attacks, believed their 
suicidal air offensive had fatally crippled the U.S. Fleet. This was 
wishful thinking. The Fifth Fleet may have been stressed and battered 
by the kamikazes , but it was simply too huge a force to be deterred. 

The fleet withstood the worst of these seemingly endless air attacks 



without for a moment forsaking its primary mission of supporting the 
amphibious assault on Okinawa. Naval gunfire support, for example, had 
never been so thoroughly effective, beginning with the 3,800 tons of 
munitions delivered on L-Day. Throughout much of the campaign, each 
front-line regiment received direct support from one “call fire” ship 
and one “illumination ship.” Typical of the appreciation most members 
of the landing force expressed for the quality of naval gunfire support 
was this message from General Shepherd to the Commander, Northern 
Attack Force during the 6th Marine Division’s assault on Mount Yae 
Take: “The effectiveness of your gunfire support was measured by the 
large number of Japanese encountered. Dead ones.” 

Similarly, even during the most intense of the _kikusui_ attacks of 
1-16 April, the fleet unloaded an astonishing 557,000 tons of supplies 
over the Hagushi Beaches to support the Tenth Army, executed the 
division-level assault on le Shima, and cleared mines and obstacles 
under lire to open the port of Nago. The only direct effect the mass 
_kamikaze_ raids ever had on the conduct of Tenth Army operations 
ashore was the sinking on 6 April of the ammunition ships Logan 
Victory_ and Hobbs Victory . The subsequent shortage of 105mm and 
155mm artillery ammunition delayed General Buckner’s first great 
offensive against the outer Shuri defenses by about three days. In all 
respects, the Fifth Fleet deserved its media sobriquet as “The Fleet 
That Came to Stay.” 

But as April dragged into May, and the Tenth Army seemed bogged down 
unimaginative frontal attacks along the Shuri line, Admirals Spruance 
and Turner began to press General Buckner to accelerate his tactics in 
order to decrease the vulnerability of the fleet. Admiral Nimitz, quite 
concerned, flew to Okinawa to counsel Buckner. “I’m losing a ship and 
a half each day out here,” Nimitz said, “You’ve got to get this thing 
moving.” 

The senior Marines urged Buckner to “play the amphib card,” to execute 
a major landing on the southeast coast, preferably along the alternate 
beaches at Minatoga, in order to turn the Japanese right flank. They 
were joined in this recommendation by several Army generals who 
already perceived what a meatgrinder the frontal assaults along the 
Shuri line would become. The Commandant of the Marine Corps, General 
Alexander A. Vandegrift, visited the island and seconded these 
suggestions to Buckner. After all, Buckner still had control of the 2d 
Marine Division, a veteran amphibious outfit which had demonstrated 
effectively against the Minatoga Beaches on L-Day. Buckner had 
subsequently returned the embarked division to Saipan to reduce its 
vulnerability to additional _kamikaze_ attacks, but the unit still had 
its assigned ships at hand, still combat loaded. The 2d Marine Division 
could have opened a second front in Okinawa within a few days. 


[Illustration: 



Department of Defense Photo (USMC) 120053 


All Marines sight-in on the mouth of a cave into which an explosive 
charge had been thrown, and wait to see if any enemy soldiers will try 
to escape. This is one of the many bitterly contested cave positions 
found in numerous ridges and hills. ] 

General Buckner was a popular, competent commander, but he had limited 
experience with amphibious warfare and possessed a conservative nature. 
His staff warned of logistics problems involved in a second front. 

His intelligence advisors predicted stiff enemy resistance around the 
Minatoga beachhead. Buckner had also heard enough of the costly Anzio 
operation in Italy to be leery of any landing executed too far from 
the main effort. He honestly believed the Japanese manning the Shuri 
defenses would soon crack under the synchronized application of all 
his massed firepower and infantry. Buckner therefore rejected the 
amphibious option out of hand. Surprisingly, Nimitz and his Chief of 
Staff, Rear Admiral Forrest Sherman, agreed. Not so Admirals Spruance 
and Turner or the Marines. As Spruance later admitted in a private 
letter, “There are times when I get impatient for some of Holland 
Smith’s drive.” General Shepherd noted, “General Buckner did not cotton 
to amphibious operations.” Even Colonel Hiromichi Yahara, Operations 
Officer of the Thirty-second Army_, admitted under interrogation that 
he had been baffled by the American’s adherence to a purely frontal 
assault from north to south. “The absence of a landing [in the south] 
puzzled the _Thirty-second Army_ staff,” he said, “particularly after 
the beginning of May when it became impossible to put up more than a 
token resistance in the south.” 

By then the 2d Marine Division was beginning to feel like a yo-yo in 
preparing for its variously assigned missions for Operation Iceberg. 
Lieutenant Colonel Taxis, Division G-3, remained unforgiving of 
Buckner’s decision. “I will always feel,” he stated after the war, 

“that the Tenth Army should have been prepared the instant they found 
they were bogged down, they should have thrown a left hook down there 
in the southern beaches.... They had a hell of a powerful reinforced 
division, trained to a gnat’s whisker.” 

Buckner stood by his decision. There would be no “left hook.” 

Instead, both the 1st and the 6th Marine Divisions would join the 
Shuri offensive as infantry divisions under the Tenth Army. The 2d 
Marine Division, less one reinforced regimental landing team (the 8th 
Marines), would languish back in Saipan. Then came Okinawa’s incessant 
spring rains. 



[Sidebar (page 21): The U.S. Army at Okinawa 


It would be an injustice not to credit the U.S. Army for its 
significant participation in the Okinawa campaign. In fact, the Army 
deployed as many combat troops, sustained proportionate casualties, and 
fought with equal valor as the Marines. The Army battles for Kakazu 
Ridge, Conical Hill, and the Yuza Dake Escarpment are as much hallowed 
touchstones to that service as are Sugar Loaf and Kunishi Ridge to the 
Marines. The Okinawa campaign still serves as a model of joint-service 
cooperation, in spite of isolated cases of “sibling rivalry.” 

At one point in mid-1943, the Joint Chiefs of Staff could identify 
only three divisions in the Pacific with “amphibious expertise”: the 
1st and 2d Marine Divisions, veterans of Tulagi and Guadalcanal; and 
the 7th Infantry Division, fresh from the Aleutians. By the time these 
same units joined with four other divisions to constitute the Tenth 
Army for Okinawa, the number of divisions with experience in amphibious 
operations deployed in the Pacific had expanded sevenfold. The three 
principal assault units in Major General John R. Hodge’s XXIV Corps 
had fresh experience in “storm landings” in Leyte. That campaign was 
the first for the 96th Division, which acquitted itself well, and the 
third amphibious operation for the 7th Division, following Attu and 
Kwajalein. Leyte also saw the 77th Division, veterans of the battle 
for Guam, execute a bold landing at Ormoc which surprised the Japanese 
defenders. New to XXIV Corps was the 27th Division, a National Guard 
unit still regarded with acrimony by some Marines after the Saipan 
flail, but an outfit proud of its amphibious experiences in the 
Gilberts and Marianas. None of the Army divisions had the luxury of 
extended preparations for Okinawa. General Douglas MacArthur did not 
release the XXIV Corps, understrength and underfed after 110 days’ 
combat in Leyte, to the Tenth Army until seven weeks before the Okinawa 
landing. The 27th Division had more time but endured unsatisfactory 
training conditions in the jungles of Espiritu Santo. 

[Illustration: 

Marine Corps Historical Center 

] 

Examples of full cooperation by Army units with Marines abound in the 
Okinawa campaign. Army Air Forces P-47 Thunderbolts flew long-range 
bombing and fighter missions for General Mulcahy’s TAF. Army and Marine 
Corps artillery units routinely supported opposite services during the 
protracted drive against the Shuri Line. The Marines gained a healthy 
respect for the Army’s 8-inch howitzers; often these heavy weapons 
provided the only means of reducing a particularly well-fortified 
Japanese strongpoint. In addition, General Buckner attached the 
invaluable “Zippo Tanks” of the 713th Armored Flame Thrower Battalion 



and 4.2-inch mortar batteries to both Marine divisions. The 6th Marine 
Division also had the 708th Amphibian Tank Battalion attached for 
the duration of the battle. Each of these attached units received 
the Presidential Unit Citation for service with their parent Marine 
divisions. 

On a less formal basis, the Army frequently lent logistical support 
to the Marines as the campaign struggled south through the endless 
rains. Even the fourth revision of the Marine division’s table of 
organization did not provide sufficient transport assets to support 
such a protracted campaign executed at increasing distances from the 
force beachhead. A shortfall in amphibious cargo ships assigned to 
the Marines further reduced the number of organic tracked and wheeled 
logistics vehicles available. Often, the generosity of the supporting 
Army units spelled the difference of whether the Marines would eat 
that day. The best example of this helping spirit occurred on 4 June 
when elements of the 96th Division provided rations to Lieutenant 
Colonel Richard P. Ross’ 3d Battalion, 1st Marines, brightening what 
the battalion otherwise reported as “the most miserable day spent on 
Okinawa.” 

Okinawa, in short, was too big and too tough for a single service to 
undertake. The 82-day campaign against a tenacious, well-armed enemy 
required unusual teamwork and cooperation among all services. 

] 


[Sidebar (page 24): Marine Air at Okinawa 


“Okinawa was the culmination of the development of air support doctrine 
in the Pacific,” declared Colonel Vernon E. Megee, commander of Landing 
Force Air Support Units during the campaign. “The procedures we used 
there were the result of lessons learned in all preceding campaigns, 
including the Philippines.” Indeed, Marine aviation at Okinawa operated 
across the spectrum of missions, from supply drops to bombing an enemy 
battleship. 

Altogether, some 700 Marine planes of one type or another took part in 
the Okinawa campaign. About 450 of these engaged in combat for more 
than half the battle. Most Marine air units served under the aegis of 
the Tenth Army’s Tactical Air Force (TAF), commanded by Major General 
Francis P. Mulcahy, USMC (relieved on 8 June by Major General Louis E. 
Woods, USMC). Outside of TAF were the Marine fighter squadrons assigned 
to the fleet carriers or escort carriers, plus long-range transports. 

Admiral Raymond A. Spruance, commanding all Allied forces for Operation 



Iceberg, deemed the Japanese air arm to be the biggest threat to the 
success of the invasion. The Tenth Army’s first objective, therefore, 
became that of seizing Yontan and Kadena airfields to accommodate 
land-based fighter squadrons. The invaders achieved this on L-Day. 

The following day General Mulcahy moved ashore and commenced TAF 
operations. Mulcahy’s top priority remained that of maintaining air 
superiority over the objective and the Fifth Fleet. In view of the 
unprecedented _kamikaze_ attacks unleashed by the Japanese against the 
task force, this mission remained Mulcahy’s preoccupation for many 
weeks. 

Both Marine and Army aviation units would comprise Mulcahy’s TAF. The 
force would grow to include a total of 15 Marine fighter squadrons, 

10 Army fighter squadrons, two Marine torpedo bomber squadrons, and 
16 Army bomber squadrons. In the execution of the air superiority 
missions, the Marine fighter squadrons flew Chance Vought F4U Corsairs, 
and the Marine night fighter squadrons flew radar-equipped Grumman F6F 
Hellcats. Army fighter pilots flew the Republic P-47 Thunderbolts; 
their night fighter squadron was equipped with the Northrop P-61 Black 
Widows. 

The American pilots fought their air-to-air duels not just against 
one-way kamikazes ; they also faced plenty of late-model Jacks and 
Franks. Altogether, TAF pilots shot down 625 Japanese planes. Colonel 
Ward E. Dickey’s Marine Aircraft Group 33 set the record with 214 
kills; more than half claimed by the “Death Rattlers” of Major George 
F. Axtell’s Marine Fighter Attack Squadron (VMF) 323. 

The necessity for TAF to protect the fleet caused some ground 
commanders to worry that their own close air support would be 
“short-sheeted.” But Navy (and some Marine) squadrons from the escort 
carriers picked up the slack, flying more than 60 percent of the close 
air missions. Between 1 April and 21 June, the combination of TAF and 
carrier pilots flew 14,244 air support sorties. Nearly 5,000 of these 
supported the Marines of IIIAC. In the process, the supporting aviators 
dropped 152,000 gallons of napalm on enemy positions. 

[Illustration: 

Department of Defense Photo (USMC) 126420 

] 

Air Liaison Parties accompanied the front-line divisions and served to 
request close air support and direct (but not control—the front was 
too narrow) aircraft to the target. Coordination of lower-echelon air 
requests became the province of three Marine Landing Force Air Support 
Control Units, one representing Tenth Army to the fleet commander, the 
others each responsive to the Army XXIV Corps and IIIAC. This technique 
further refined the experiments Colonel Megee had begun at Iwo Jima. 



In most cases, close air support to the infantry proved exceptionally 
effective. Some units reported prompt, safe delivery of ordnance 
on target within 100 yards. In other instances there were delays, 
accidents (although less than a dozen), or situations where the lines 
were simply too intermingled for any air support—as during the 6th 
Marine Division’s struggle for Oroku Peninsula. 

Other Marine aviation units contributed significantly to the victory 
in Okinawa. Marine Torpedo Bomber Squadron (VMTB) pilots flew their 
Grumman Avenger (TBF) “torpeckers” in “zero-zero” weather to drop 
400,000 pounds of rations, medical supplies, and ammunition to forward 
ground units—greatly assisted by the skillful prepackaging of the 
IIIAC Air Delivery Section. And the fragile little Grasshoppers of the 
four Marine Observation Squadron (VMO) squadrons flew 3,486 missions 
of artillery spotting, photo reconnaissance, and medical evacuation. 

One senior artillery officer described the VMO pilots as “the unsung 
heroes of Marine aviation ... often they would fly past cave openings 
at the same level so they could look in and see if there was a gun 
there.” Colonel Yahara complained that his artillery units knew from 
bitter experience that the presence of an American Grasshopper overhead 
presaged quick retribution for any Japanese gun that fired. 

Marine aviators at Okinawa served with a special _elan_. During one 
desperate dogfight, a Marine pilot radioed, “Come on up and help me, 

I’ve got a Frank and two Zekes cornered!” Those were his last words, 
but his fighting spirit persisted. Said one grateful destroyer skipper 
who had been rescued from swarms of kamikazes by Marine Corsairs, “I am 
willing to take my ship to the shores of Japan if I could have these 
Marines with me.”] 
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Two years ago today we had the first caucus in Iowa, and one year ago 
tomorrow, I walked from here to the White House to take up the duties of 
President of the United States. I didn't know it then when I walked, but 
I've been trying to save energy ever since. 

I return tonight to fulfill one of those duties of the Constitution: to 
give to the Congress, and to the Nation, information on the state of the 
Union. 


Militarily, politically, economically, and in spirit, the state of our 
Union is sound. 





We are a great country, a strong country, a vital and dynamic country, and 
so we will remain. 

We are a confident people and a hardworking people, a decent and a 
compassionate people, and so we will remain. 

I want to speak to you tonight about where we are and where we must go, 
about what we have done and what we must do. And I want to pledge to you my 
best efforts and ask you to pledge yours. 

Each generation of Americans has to face circumstances not of its own 
choosing, but by which its character is measured and its spirit is tested. 

There are times of emergency, when a nation and its leaders must bring 
their energies to bear on a single urgent task. That was the duty Abraham 
Lincoln faced when our land was torn apart by conflict in the War Between 
the States. That was the duty faced by Franklin Roosevelt when he led 
America out of an economic depression and again when he led America to 
victory in war. 

There are other times when there is no single overwhelming crisis, yet 
profound national interests are at stake. 

At such times the risk of inaction can be equally great. It becomes the 
task of leaders to call forth the vast and restless energies of our people 
to build for the future. 

That is what Harry Truman did in the years after the Second World War, when 
we helped Europe and Japan rebuild themselves and secured an international 
order that has protected freedom from aggression. 

We live in such times now, and we face such duties. 

We've come through a long period of turmoil and doubt, but we've once again 
found our moral course, and with a new spirit, we are striving to express 
our best instincts to the rest of the world. 

There is all across our land a growing sense of peace and a sense of common 
purpose. This sense of unity cannot be expressed in programs or in 
legislation or in dollars. It's an achievement that belongs to every 
individual American. This unity ties together, and it towers over all our 
efforts here in Washington, and it serves as an inspiring beacon for all of 
us who are elected to serve. 

This new atmosphere demands a new spirit, a partnership between those of us 
who lead and those who elect. The foundations of this partnership are 
truth, the courage to face hard decisions, concern for one another and the 
common good over special interests, and a basic faith and trust in the 



wisdom and strength and judgment of the American people. 


For the first time in a generation, we are not haunted by a major 
international crisis or by domestic turmoil, and we now have a rare and a 
priceless opportunity to address persistent problems and burdens which come 
to us as a nation, quietly and steadily getting worse over the years. 

As President, I've had to ask you, the Members of Congress, and you, the 
American people, to come to grips with some of the most difficult and hard 
questions facing our society. 

We must make a maximum effort, because if we do not aim for the best, we 
are very likely to achieve little. I see no benefit to the country if we 
delay, because the problems will only get worse. 

We need patience and good will, but we really need to realize that there is 
a limit to the role and the function of government. Government cannot solve 
our problems, it can’t set our goals, it cannot define our vision. 

Government cannot eliminate poverty or provide a bountiful economy or 
reduce inflation or save our cities or cure illiteracy or provide energy. 

And government cannot mandate goodness. Only a true partnership between 
government and the people can ever hope to reach these goals. 

Those of us who govern can sometimes inspire, and we can identify needs and 
marshal resources, but we simply cannot be the managers of everything and 
everybody. 

We here in Washington must move away from crisis management, and we must 
establish clear goals for the future, immediate and the distant future, 
which will let us work together and not in conflict. Never again should we 
neglect a growing crisis like the shortage of energy, where further delay 
will only lead to more harsh and painful solutions. 

Every day we spend more than $120 million for foreign oil. This slows our 
economic growth, it lowers the value of the dollar overseas, and it 
aggravates unemployment and inflation here at home. 

Now we know what we must do, increase production. We must cut down on 
waste. And we must use more of those fuels which are plentiful and more 
permanent. We must be fair to people, and we must not disrupt our Nation's 
economy and our budget. 

Now, that sounds simple. But I recognize the difficulties involved. I know 
that it is not easy for the Congress to act. But the fact remains that on 
the energy legislation, we have failed the American people. Almost 5 years 
after the oil embargo dramatized the problem for us all, we still do not 
have a national energy program. Not much longer can we tolerate this 
stalemate. It undermines our national interest both at home and abroad. We 
must succeed, and I believe we will. 



Our main task at home this year, with energy a central element, is the 
Nation's economy. We must continue the recovery and further cut 
unemployment and inflation. 

Last year was a good one for the United States. We reached all of our major 
economic goals for 1977. Four million new jobs were created, an alltime 
record, and the number of unemployed dropped by more than a million. 
Unemployment right now is the lowest it has been since 1974, and not since 
World War II has such a high percentage of American people been employed. 

The rate of inflation went down. There was a good growth in business 
profits and investments, the source of more jobs for our workers, and a 
higher standard of living for all our people. After taxes and inflation, 
there was a healthy increase in workers' wages. 

And this year, our country will have the first $2 trillion economy in the 
history of the world. 

Now, we are proud of this progress the first year, but we must do even 
better in the future. 

We still have serious problems on which all of us must work together. Our 
trade deficit is too large. Inflation is still too high, and too many 
Americans still do not have a job. 

Now, I didn't have any simple answers for all these problems. But we have 
developed an economic policy that is working, because it's simple, 
balanced, and fair. It's based on four principles: First, the economy must 
keep on expanding to produce new jobs and better income, which our people 
need. The fruits of growth must be widely shared. More jobs must be made 
available to those who have been bypassed until now. And the tax system 
must be made fairer and simpler. 

Secondly, private business and not the Government must lead the expansion 
in the future. 

Third, we must lower the rate of inflation and keep it down. Inflation 
slows down economic growth, and it's the most cruel to the poor and also to 
the elderly and others who live on fixed incomes. 

And fourth, we must contribute to the strength of the world economy. 

I will announce detailed proposals for improving our tax system later this 
week. We can make our tax laws fairer, we can make them simpler and easier 
to understand, and at the same time, we can, and we will, reduce the tax 
burden on American citizens by $25 billion. 


The tax reforms and the tax reductions go together. Only with the long 



overdue reforms will the full tax cut be advisable. 


Almost $17 billion in income tax cuts will go to individuals. Ninety-six 
percent of all American taxpayers will see their taxes go down. For a 
typical family of four, this means an annual saving of more than $250 a 
year, or a tax reduction of about 20 percent. A further $2 billion cut in 
excise taxes will give more relief and also contribute directly to lowering 
the rate of inflation. 

And we will also provide strong additional incentives for business 
investment and growth through substantial cuts in the corporate tax rates 
and improvement in the investment tax credit. 

Now, these tax proposals will increase opportunity everywhere in the 
Nation. But additional jobs for the disadvantaged deserve special 
attention. 

We've already passed laws to assure equal access to the voting booth and to 
restaurants and to schools, to housing, and laws to permit access to jobs. 

But job opportunity, the chance to earn a decent living, is also a basic 
human right, which we cannot and will not ignore. 

A major priority for our Nation is the final elimination of the barriers 
that restrict the opportunities available to women and also to black people 
and Hispanics and other minorities. We've come a long way toward that goal. 
But there is still much to do. What we inherited from the past must not be 
permitted to shackle us in the future. 

I'll be asking you for a substantial increase in funds for public jobs for 
our young people, and I also am recommending that the Congress continue the 
public service employment programs at more than twice the level of a year 
ago. When welfare reform is completed, we will have more than a million 
additional jobs so that those on welfare who are able to work can work. 

However, again, we know that in our free society, private business is still 
the best source of new jobs. Therefore, I will propose a new program to 
encourage businesses to hire young and disadvantaged Americans. These young 
people only need skills and a chance in order to take their place in our 
economic system. Let's give them the chance they need. A major step in the 
right direction would be the early passage of a greatly improved 
Humphrey-Hawkins bill. 

My budget for 1979 addresses these national needs, but it is lean and 
tight. I have cut waste wherever possible. 

I am proposing an increase of less than 2 percent after adjusting for 
inflation, the smallest increase in the Federal budget in 4 years. 

Lately, Federal spending has taken a steadily increasing portion of what 



Americans produce. Our new budget reverses that trend, and later I hope to 
bring the Government's toll down even further. And with your help, we'll do 
that. 

In time of high employment and a strong economy, deficit spending should 
not be a feature of our budget. As the economy continues to gain strength 
and as our unemployment rates continue to fall, revenues will grow. With 
careful planning, efficient management, and proper restraint on spending, 
we can move rapidly toward a balanced budget, and we will. 

Next year the budget deficit will be only slightly less than this year. But 
one-third of the deficit is due to the necessary tax cuts that I've 
proposed. This year the right choice is to reduce the burden on taxpayers 
and provide more jobs for our people. 

The third element in our program is a renewed attack on inflation. We've 
learned the hard way that high unemployment will not prevent or cure 
inflation. Government can help us by stimulating private investment and by 
maintaining a responsible economic policy. Through a new top-level review 
process, we will do a better job of reducing Government regulation that 
drives up costs and drives up prices. 

But again, Government alone cannot bring down the rate of inflation. When a 
level of high inflation is expected to continue, then companies raise 
prices to protect their profit margins against prospective increases in 
wages and other costs, while workers demand higher wages as protection 
against expected price increases. It's like an escalation in the arms race, 
and understandably, no one wants to disarm alone. 

Now, no one firm or a group of workers can halt this process. It's an 
effort that we must all make together. I'm therefore asking government, 
business, labor, and other groups to join in a voluntary program to 
moderate inflation by holding wage and price increases in each sector of 
the economy during 1978 below the average increases of the last 2 years. 

I do not believe in wage and price controls. A sincere commitment to 
voluntary constraint provides a way, perhaps the only way, to fight 
inflation without Government interference. 

As I came into the Capitol tonight, I saw the farmers, my fellow farmers, 
standing out in the snow. I'm familiar with their problem, and I know from 
Congress' action that you are too. When I was running Carters Warehouse, we 
had spread on our own farms 5-10-15 fertilizer for about $40 a ton. The 
last time I was home, the price was about $100 a ton. The cost of nitrogen 
has gone up 150 percent, and the price of products that farmers sell has 
either stayed the same or gone down a little. 

Now, this past year in 1977, you, the Congress, and I together passed a new 
agricultural act. It went into effect October 1. It'll have its first 



impact on the 1978 crops. It will help a great deal. It'll add $6 1/2 
billion or more to help the farmers with their price supports and target 
prices. 

Last year we had the highest level of exports of farm products in the 
history of our country, $24 billion. We expect to have more this year. 

We'll be working together. But I think it's incumbent on us to monitor very 
carefully the farm situation and continue to work harmoniously with the 
farmers of our country. What's best for the fanners, the farm families, in 
the long run is also best for the consumers of our country. 

Economic success at home is also the key to success in our international 
economic policy. An effective energy program, strong investment and 
productivity, and controlled inflation will provide [improve] our trade 
balance and balance it, and it will help to protect the integrity of the 
dollar overseas. 

By working closely with our friends abroad, we can promote the economic 
health of the whole world, with fair and balanced agreements lowering the 
barriers to trade. 

Despite the inevitable pressures that build up when the world economy 
suffers from high unemployment, we must firmly resist the demands for 
self-defeating protectionism. But free trade must also be fair trade. And I 
am determined to protect American industry and American workers against 
foreign trade practices which are unfair or illegal. 

In a separate written message to Congress, I've outlined other domestic 
initiatives, such as welfare reform, consumer protection, basic education 
skills, urban policy, reform of our labor laws, and national health care 
later on this year. I will not repeat these tonight. But there are several 
other points that I would like to make directly to you. 

During these past years, Americans have seen our Government grow far from 
us. 


For some citizens, the Government has almost become like a foreign country, 
so strange and distant that we've often had to deal with it through trained 
ambassadors who have sometimes become too powerful and too influential, 
lawyers, accountants, and lobbyists. This cannot go on. 

We must have what Abraham Lincoln wanted, a government for the people. 

We've made progress toward that kind of government. You've given me the 
authority I requested to reorganize the Federal bureaucracy. And I am using 
that authority. 


We've already begun a series of reorganization plans which will be 
completed over a period of 3 years. We have also proposed abolishing almost 



500 Federal advisory and other commissions and boards. But I know that the 
American people are still sick and tired of Federal paperwork and redtape. 
Bit by bit we are chopping down the thicket of unnecessary Federal 
regulations by which Government too often interferes in our personal lives 
and our personal business. We've cut the public's Federal paperwork load by 
more than 12 percent in less than a year. And we are not through cutting. 

We've made a good start on turning the gobbledygook of Federal regulations 
into plain English that people can understand. But we kn ow that we still 
have a long way to go. 

We've brought together parts of 11 Government agencies to create a new 
Department of Energy. And now it's time to take another major step by 
creating a separate Department of Education. 

But even the best organized Government will only be as effective as the 
people who carry out its policies. For this reason, I consider civil 
service reform to be absolutely vital. Worked out with the civil servants 
themselves, this reorganization plan will restore the merit principle to a 
system which has grown into a bureaucratic maze. It will provide greater 
management flexibility and better rewards for better performance without 
compromising job security. 

Then and only then can we have a government that is efficient, open, and 
truly worthy of our people's understanding and respect. I have promised 
that we will have such a government, and I intend to keep that promise. 

In our foreign policy, the separation of people from government has been in 
the past a source of weakness and error. In a democratic system like ours, 
foreign policy decisions must be able to stand the test of public 
examination and public debate. If we make a mistake in this administration, 
it will be on the side of frankness and openness with the American people. 

In our modem world, when the deaths of literally millions of people can 
result from a few terrifying seconds of destruction, the path of national 
strength and security is identical to the path of peace. 

Tonight, I am happy to report that because we are strong, our Nation is at 
peace with the world. 

We are a confident nation. We've restored a moral basis for our foreign 
policy. The very heart of our identity as a nation is our firm commitment 
to human rights. 

We stand for human rights because we believe that government has as a 
purpose to promote the well-being of its citizens. This is true in our 
domestic policy; it's also true in our foreign policy. The world must know 
that in support of human rights, the United States will stand firm. 



We expect no quick or easy results, but there has been significant movement 
toward greater freedom and humanity in several parts of the world. 

Thousands of political prisoners have been freed. The leaders of the world, 
even our ideological adversaries, now see that their attitude toward 
fundamental human rights affects their standing in the international 
community, and it affects their relations with the United States. 

To serve the interests of every American, our foreign policy has three 
major goals. 

The first and prime concern is and will remain the security of our 
country. 

Security is based on our national will, and security is based on the 
strength of our Armed Forces. We have the will, and militarily we are very 
strong. 

Security also comes through the strength of our alliances. We have 
reconfirmed our commitment to the defense of Europe, and this year we will 
demonstrate that commitment by further modernizing and strengthening our 
military capabilities there. 

Security can also be enhanced by agreements with potential adversaries 
which reduce the threat of nuclear disaster while maintaining our own 
relative strategic capability. 

In areas of peaceful competition with the Soviet Union, we will continue to 
more than hold our own. 

At the same time, we are negotiating with quiet confidence, without haste, 
with careful determination, to ease the tensions between us and to ensure 
greater stability and security. 

The strategic arms limitation talks have been long and difficult. We want a 
mutual limit on both the quality and the quantity of the giant nuclear 
arsenals of both nations, and then we want actual reductions in strategic 
anus as a major step toward the ultimate elimination of nuclear weapons 
from the face of the Earth. 

If these talks result in an agreement this year, and I trust they will, I 
pledge to you that the agreement will maintain and enhance the stability of 
the world's strategic balance and the security of the United States. 

For 30 years, concerted but unsuccessful efforts have been made to ban the 
testing of atomic explosives, both military weapons and peaceful nuclear 
devices. 


We are hard at work with Great Britain and the Soviet Union on an agreement 



which will stop testing and will protect our national security and provide 
for adequate verification of compliance. We are now making, I believe, good 
progress toward this comprehensive ban on nuclear explosions. 

We are also working vigorously to halt the proliferation of nuclear weapons 
among the nations of the world which do not now have them and to reduce the 
deadly global traffic in conventional anus sales. Our stand for peace is 
suspect if we are also the principal arms merchant of the world. So, we've 
decided to cut down our arms transfers abroad on a year-by-year basis and 
to work with other major arms exporters to encourage their similar 
constraint. 

Every American has a stake in our second major goal, a world at peace. In a 
nuclear age, each of us is threatened when peace is not secured everywhere. 

We are trying to promote harmony in those parts of the world where major 
differences exist among other nations and threaten international peace. 

In the Middle East, we are contributing our good offices to maintain the 
momentum of the current negotiations and to keep open the lines of 
communication among the Middle Eastern leaders. The whole world has a great 
stake in the success of these efforts. This is a precious opportunity for a 
historic settlement of a longstanding conflict, an opportunity which may 
never come again in our lifetime. 

Our role has been difficult and sometimes thankless and controversial. But 
it has been constructive and it has been necessary, and it will continue. 

Our third major foreign policy goal is one that touches the life of every 
American citizen every day, world economic growth and stability. 

This requires strong economic performance by the industrialized democracies 
like ourselves and progress in resolving the global energy crisis. Last 
fall, with the help of others, we succeeded in our vigorous efforts to 
maintain the stability of the price of oil. But as many foreign leaders 
have emphasized to me personally and, I am sure, to you, the greatest 
future contribution that America can make to the world economy would be an 
effective energy conservation program here at home. We will not hesitate to 
take the actions needed to protect the integrity of the American dollar. 

We are trying to develop a more just international system. And in this 
spirit, we are supporting the struggle for human development in Africa, in 
Asia, and in Latin America. 

Finally, the world is watching to see how we act on one of our most 
important and controversial items of business, approval of the Panama Canal 
treaties. The treaties now before the Senate are the result of the work of 
four administrations, two Democratic, two Republican. 


They guarantee that the canal will be open always for unrestricted use by 



the ships of the world. Our ships have the right to go to the head of the 
line for priority of passage in times of emergency or need. We retain the 
permanent right to defend the canal with our own military forces, if 
necessary, to guarantee its openness and its neutrality. 

The treaties are to the clear advantage of ourselves, the Panamanians, and 
the other users of the canal. Ratifying the Panama Canal treaties will 
demonstrate our good faith to the world, discourage the spread of hostile 
ideologies in this hemisphere, and directly contribute to the economic 
well-being and the security of the United States. 

I have to say that that's very welcome applause. 

There were two moments on my recent journey which, for me, confirmed the 
final aims of our foreign policy and what it always must be. 

One was in a little village in India, where I met a people as passionately 
attached to their rights and liberties as we are, but whose children have a 
far smaller chance for good health or food or education or human 
fulfillment than a child born in this country. 

The other moment was in Warsaw, capital of a nation twice devastated by war 
in this century. There, people have rebuilt the city which war's 
destruction took from them. But what was new only emphasized clearly what 
was lost. 

What I saw in those two places crystalized for me the purposes of our own 
Nation's policy: to ensure economic justice, to advance human rights, to 
resolve conflicts without violence, and to proclaim in our great democracy 
our constant faith in the liberty and dignity of human beings everywhere. 

We Americans have a great deal of work to do together. In the end, how well 
we do that work will depend on the spirit in which we approach it. We must 
seek fresh answers, unhindered by the stale prescriptions of the past. 

It has been said that our best years are behind us. But I say again that 
America's best is still ahead. We have emerged from bitter experiences 
chastened but proud, confident once again, ready to face challenges once 
again, and united once again. 

We come together tonight at a solemn time. Last week the Senate lost a good 
and honest man, Lee Metcalf of Montana. 

And today, the flag of the United States flew at half-mast from this 
Capitol and from American installations and ships all over the world, in 
mourning for Senator Hubert Humphrey. 

Because he exemplified so well the joy and the zest of living, his death 
reminds us not so much of our own mortality, but of the possibilities 



offered to us by life. He always looked to the future with a special 
American kind of confidence, of hope and enthusiasm. And the best way that 
we can honor him is by following his example. 


Our task, to use the words of Senator Humphrey, is "reconciliation, 
rebuilding, and rebirth." 

Reconciliation of private needs and interests into a higher purpose. 

Rebuilding the old dreams of justice and liberty, and country and 
community. 

Rebirth of our faith in the common good. 

Each of us here tonight, and all who are listening in your homes, must 
rededicate ourselves to serving the common good. We are a community, a 
beloved community, all of us. Our individual fates are linked, our futures 
intertwined. And if we act in that knowledge and in that spirit, together, 
as the Bible says, we can move mountains. 

Thank you very much. 
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